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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 





The Gentleman to whom the letter of 
« X. A. X.” is addressed, has read it with 
the most perfect temper. He refers ** X.A.X.” 
to the Quarterly Review, No. 47, p. 39, for 
a proper display of the evils of Religious 
Enthusiasm, as also to various Edinburgh 
Reviews. History shows, that Fanaticism 
has never produced the Golden age; nor 
does he conceive, that Religion itself, and 
an identification of it with a particular 
mode of exhibiting it, are one and the same 
thing. Bishop Jewell, and our first Pro- 
testant Reformers, did not spare Popery ; 
nor has the Gentleman addressed been want- 
ing in the warmest eulogiums of real Theo- 
logy : but mere Enthusiasm ascribes to feel- 
ings only, - Pog due wei’ Res 
learning, and thus deprives public 
edificatiou and instruction. The enco 
ment of such a system, in the opinion of 
the Gentleman » is an insult to 
common sense ; and he most conscientiously 
thinks, will end in nothing else, than the 
persecution of the grand supporters of the 
rational piety, learning, and education of 
the nation—the Regular Clergy. He so- 
lemnly affirms, that the works, upon which 
he has been somewhat severe, are mere 
vapid declamations, erroneous in the view 
both of reason and divinity. ‘“ Religious 
feuds are implacable ;” but the reasoning of 
Paley is not sound in the extract quoted, 
being directly disproved by the History of 
the Reformation. Did Religion sustain an 
injury, by the “sarcasm” with whic 
Popery was exposed? or was ever good 
sense promoted, by sparing nonsense ?— 
The Scotch are a very eo people, 
but do they publish trash ?—With the ex- 
ception of Dr. Adam Clarke, is there a 
writer of the persuasion ever quoted ? 

In answer to the enquiry, p. 27, respect- 
ing the copies of the Cartoons by Sir James 

ornhill, our Correspondent is informed, 
that they are at present in the possession 
of the Royal Academy, and usually decorate 
the walls of the Lecture Room, during the 
period in which the Lectures are delivered. 

T. N. is informed, that he will find a 
good account of Whittlesford, in Cambridge, 
in March 1816, vol. LXXXVI. i. p. 222 ; 
—but not of the antient Chapel and House 
at Whittlesford-bridge ; which T. N. speaks 
of ‘ still retaining curiosities worthy atten- 
tion. It is contiguous'to Taplow Heath, 
where Cromwell influenced the officers of 
the Parliament’s Army to form the Council 
of Agitators.” ‘T. N. also requests an ac- 
count of the old Manor House at Fulbourne, 
Cambridgeshire. The book T. N. inquires 
after, was written by the illustrious Camden. 
I¢ does not bear a ——— 

We must decline insertion of a Jong 
article on Gothic Architecture until we re- 
eeive the conclusion, as it is rather an 


attack on other respectable individuals than 
a — of modern Architects. 

y Biographical Dictionary will inform 
Siguis (p. 194) that Sir Winston Churchill 
was father of the great Duke of Marlborough. 

N. Y. W. G. (p. 98) will find various 
particulars relative to the Gwyn family, 
among the collections of Hugh Thomas, in 
the Harleian Manuscripts deposited in the 
British Museum. 

P. T. V.’s communication is of too pri- 
vate a nature for our purpose. He had bet- 
ter consult his friends ; who perhaps will 
tell him that he may live as cheap in Eng- 
land, as abroad, though not in London. 

Mr. John Noble, of Boston, says, ‘« In 
— review of Mr. Thompson’s Collections 

a Topographical and Historical Account 
of Boston, &c. I notice (p. 234) an error 
in the geological department, into which 
you have inadvertently fallen, in ascribing 
to Mr. Bogs that portion which de- 
scribes the five states of the Fens. Mr. 
Bogg enriched this division of the work by 
the account of Borings near his residence at 
Donington on Bane, but I believe furnished 
no materials for the copious and interesting 
account of the Fens; that being entirely 
the result of Mr. Thompson’s researches.” 

G. M. wishes to learn whether William 
Beauchamp Lord Bergavenny (son of Tho- 
mas Beauchamp Earl of Warwick) ; or Wil- 
liam Lord Boteler of Wem, who died 35 
Edward III. ever bore for their arms, 
*« Gules, a fess compony Or and Azure, be- 
tween eight cross uulliie of the second :” 
also, what family connected by marriage or 
otherwise with either the Arundel, Morti- 
mer, or Stafford families, prior to the year 
1401, bore “ Azure, on a bend Argent 
three escallop shells Sable.” 

Philip wishes to be informed which is 
considered as the most correct and appro- 
priate blazon of the arms of Ulster, the in- 
signia of the order of ar in England 
and Ireland ; ‘* a bloody hand, in a field 
Argent,” or the following, ‘ Argent, a 

inist nd, couped at the wrist and erect, 
Gules.” He also communicates the follow- 
ing remarkable clause in the patent of Sir 
John Perceval, dated Sept. 9, 1661, whose 
descendants were advanced to the Earldom 
of Egmont in Ireland, and Barony of Lovel 
and Holland in Great Britain ; viz. ‘* that 
the eldest son or grandson shall exist a Ba- 
ronet after the age of oy hogs years at 
the same time with the er or grand- 
father.” Edmondson’s Bar.Gen.vol.5, p.485. 

N.’s verses, from Brighton, are not worth 
the postage. 

R. C. is referred to ews LXXI. 607, and 
to vol. XCI. i. for iculars relative 
to Kenilworth Castle. as 

D. W.’s Paper in our next. 

P. 310, col. 1, 1, 21, read obrepentis.— 
1. 44, read, committed himself éo it. 
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Tour TrHrovan Francs 1n 1821. 


E have been favoured with the 

following Tour through France, 
undertaken during the current year by 
a gentleman of the most unquestion- 
able respectability. His statements 
will be found interesting, and convey 
much useful information to future 
tourists, as representing the actual 
condition of our continental neigh- 
bours at the present period. This 
Journal will form an appropriate con- 
tinuation to the Continental Tour in 
1818, which closed with the first part 
of this volume. 

Sept.2, 1821.—We left Londonabout 
half-past six p.m. The inside passen- 
gers consisted of a half-pay officer, just 
returned from Ireland, a decent look- 
ing man who boasted of narrow escapes 
in the exercise of his profession, 
which he avowed was illicit, but when 
successful, worth all the risk attend- 
ing it; and of a talkative gentleman, 
oe had been in America, and seemed 
to favour transatlantic politics—My 
young friend and Mr. H. mounted the 
coach, and nothing occurred in our 
journey to Dover to make us uncom- 
fortable, but a trifling alarm from a 
small distance of newly-formed road 
between Dartford and Gravesend. The 
road had been just thrown up, in order 
to break the descent of a steep hill, 
raised several feet above the former 
level, and its superstructure being 
sand and marie, had imbibed such a 
quantity of rain, that the wheels 
sunk as the horses proceeded ; but 
the skill of our man of the whip was 
equal to all that we could wish, aod he 
conducted us safely through the mire. 
On our stepping out at Gravesend to 
change horses, two men in the shape 
of revenue officers did us the honour 
of their attention. To one of them 


it was observed, that the aforesaid bit 
of road was dangerous, and might 
occasion some serious accident; this 
remark drew from him a sneer—“ The 
road was safe enough.” —* You may 
assert that, Sir, but we had nearly ex- 
perienced danger.” ‘* Experientia 
docet,”’ retorted the man of office, and 
he turned away as we departed. The 
conversation in the coach was sus- 
pended by a general inclination to 
nod—and sometimes we dropped into 
forgetfulness, equally oblivious of 
pleasure and pain. We passed on to 
Canterbury, had a glimpse of the 
solema Metropolitan Church, which 
towersingloomy grandeur, and at once 
calls up recollection ; and impresses 
with religious awe. Thence we hasien- 
ed for Dover, famed in the historic 
page for mighty deeds of valor, and of 
splendid shew—the poet’s contempla- 
tion, and scite of regal state. Holbein’s 
— of the Embarkation of King 

eory VIII. is a faithful representa- 
tion of the Castle, and of the spot at 
which he entered his barge, to visit 
on board his royal ship, the shore of 
his brother Francis, on the opposite 
coast, where chivalric grandeur was 
exhibited in all the pomp and display 
of the age. 

Our half-pay captain was going by 
the way of Boulogne to Abbeville, 
and as the journey from Calais to 
Boulogne is twenty-seven miles, we 
were induced by the reasonable obser- 
vations of the son of Mars, to prefer 
a few leagues by walter to a much 
longer circuit by land. 

Sept. 3.—Dover’s heights, and ex- 
panse below, presented themselves to 
us about half-past seven on Monday 
morning. We alighted at the coach- 
office, took breakfast, and between 
nine and ten went on board the packet 
Cumberland, a vessel about fifty tons 
of which the commander seems to be 


a very 
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a very respectable man, bot not till 
our portmanteaus had passed the 
scrutinizing hands of the revenue offi- 
cers;—a very proper measure im a 
country whose commerce is its sup- 
port, and whose riches depend on ils 
trade. But it is not quite the thing 
to remunerate, in any shape, an officer 
for doing you the honour to take 
charge Toker baggage. That might 
with propriety be dispensed with, par- 
ticularly when the purse is low; but 
flushed with hope, and winged with 
expectation, the traveller thinks only 
of exactions when his means decrease. 
When pleasure or improvement is the 
object, we are glad to smooth the way 
to it; and trifles sink intonothing. A 
gentle hint is, however, quite neces- 
sary: line the pocket with plenty of 
medium, and mists will disappear—ver- 
bum sat. A Denizen, too, of Dover, 
appeared before us, wearing a badge, 
upon which was painted a ladder, and 
hence he is called a ladder-man, from 
his placing a board on the beach to 
the boat, for the accommodation of 
the voyageur. The packet lay in the 
offing. Having been safely put on 
board, the cndker was weighed, and 
we left Dover and our best affections 
behind. The wind did not favour us 
much, but the strength of a good 
current of tide supplied the want of a 
favourable gale. it was, indeed, so 
gentle, that the steersman offered up 
occasionally a whistle or two to Zolus, 
but in vain; the master of the winds 
did not choose to send us an additional 
puff; on the contrary, he was deaf to 
the invocation of our Palinurus, and 
himself went asleep, so that when 
Neptune turned about, we were left 
to ponder on his mighty empire, and 
witness the sport of the porpoises, 
and the murderous eo of 
the gulls, one of which, however, 
was pursued by a sea-hawk, and ina 
spite of his winding efforts, had nearly 
fallen a prey to the rapacious enemy. 

The companions of our voyage 
consisted of two young ladies, and 
twelve or fourteen gentlemen, of va- 
rious ages. A small swell of the 
ocean made an attack on the bile, 
and the florid hue of health disap- 
peared. A certain gentleman lay 
supine on the deck, and exhibited a 
countenance as long and paleas Justice 
Shallow’s. After a tedious voyage of 
twelve hours, we neared the Gallic 
‘shore, and, as the tide was ebb, were 
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put into long boats, with which the 
French mariners usually attend to re- 
ceive Messieurs les Anglois and their 
money. We anchored in the dark, and 
could not approach on account of the 
sand some muscular Frenchmen be- 
came our neddies, and each passenger 
mounted one, in the midst of the 
briny surge—They were somewhat 
inclined to frolic, and indulged their 
humour by dropping one or two of 
us ancle-deep in the wet, but to feel 
Jand was a relief, and as we could not 
resent, we bore the affront with great 
magnanimity. Proceeding across the 
sands, we were stopped by the sound of 
adeep-toned, hollow voice, proceeding 
from a person whose appearance and 
appointinents were calculated to com- 
mand altention: a cocked-hat, a short 
cloak, two pistols in the belt of the 
vest, and a short staff surmounted 
with a pike, made up a formidable 
aspect when borne by a Douwannier. 
We were ordered to the Douanne, 
there to produce our passports, and 
exhibit our size and features. All 
this was done in due order, aad our mi- 
litary captain conducted our party to 
L’Hotel de in Boulogne, but 
without our luggage; these were to 
uodergo another handling. Madame 
L’Auvergiste received us favourably. 
We had fasted all day,and quelque chose 
@ manger was indispensable. Various 
messes were placed before us, and we 
did justice to the entrés, which were 
followed by a dessert of fruit, the 
finale of every dinner. Three beds 
in as many recesses, in one room, 
gave rest to our wearied limbs and 
jaded spirits, and we soon forgot our- 
selves in balmy sleep, the relief to 
sorrow, and a check to anxiety—the 
poor man’s friend, and the rich man’s 
retirement. 
(To be contémued.) 
——_—_— 
Mr. Urzan, Oct. 1. 
wits as great pleasure as martal 
ever boasted, | commence the 
pleasing task of naming those ancient 
preserversof our rights and privileges, 
the feudal barons of this favoured 
land, who signed and compelled king 
John, that weak and vicious monarch, 
to sign the Charter at Runnimede, 
which confirmed and renewed our 
liberties; at the mention of whose 
names, | feel convinced every honest 
heart of England will throb with 
fervent glow; whose names will in- 
spire 
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spire them with nobleness and true 
triotic sentiments; whose names 
still live to posterity in their de- 


scendants, who have the felicity of. 


boasting the recognition of their titles 
under our noble sovereiga, the Fourth 
George of England. 

The first whose signature and seal 
was affixed to that bulwark of English 
liberty was:—1. Ricnarp Earl of 
Cxrara, who bore for arms, Or, three 
chevrons Gules; at the extinction of 
whose family, the title passed into 
the De Bargh family, from thence to 
the crown, and from that time it was 
called Clarence. 

2. De Forrisus, Earl of Axss- 
MARLE, whose arms were, Bendy of 
six, Argent and Gules. He was 
amongst the rebellious barons, and 
was one of the 25, chosen by them 
for the government of the kingdom ; 
he afterwards deserted the party, and 
grew into great confidence with John. 
The only surviviog daughter and heir 
of the last Earl of Aumerle, or Albe- 
marie, of that name, having matched 
with the king’s son, the whole inhe- 
ritance of the family was placed within 
the royal grasp, which having once 
obtained the possession of it, was too 
tenacious to permit it to pass out 
again. 

3. Gzorrry Firz-Piers, Earl of 
Bssex and Guovucesrer, inheritin 
the latter title by right of his wife 
Isabel, Countess of Gloucester, third 
daughter and coheir of William Earl 
of Gloucester ; which Isabel had been 
married to king Joho, and by him re- 

udiated for barrenness. He bore 

or arms, quarterly, Or and Gules, an 
escarbuucle....; and was ancestor to 
the present Marquess Townshend. 

4. Sauer’, com. Winron’, who 
wore for his bearings, Argent, a fess 
Azure, and a file of many points, 
Gules. 

5. Henny ve Bonen, Earl of Hr- 
REFoRD. His arms were, Azure, a 
bend Argent, between two cottizes, 
and six lions rampant Or. He was 
ove of the twenty-five who undertook 
for the King’s observing Magna 
Charta, then ratified by him; he was, 
after the death of King John, one 
of the commanders in the army of 
Lewis the Dauphio, and the Barons, 
against Henry the Third, in the 
battle of Lincoln, but shortly after 
died on a voyage to the Holy Land, 
4 Hen. Hi. leaving @ son Hum- 
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prey, who succeeded to his titles; 
this Humphrey was a great stickler 
for the liberties of the subject ; and 
the 87th Henry III. was present with 
others of the Peers, when that “ formal 
curse was denounced in Westminster 
Hall against the violators of Magna 
Charta, with bell, book, and candle.” 
They wereancestors to the Devereux’s 
Viscounts of Hereford and Earls of 
Essex, and to the noble Viscount He- 
reford of that name. 

6. Roorr Bicop, Earl of Noa- 
roLx. He was one of those who stood 
up for the rights of the subject, and 
died the 5th Henry Ill. Roger, the 
last Earl of that family having con- 
stituted the king (Edward I.) his heir, 
having no chilices, the estate im- 
merged ia the Crown, and the title was 
bestowed upon the King’s eldest son, 
ancestor to the Howards Dukes of 
Norfolk, which family and title is 
duly honoured by their present noble 
representative. These Bigods bore 
for arms, according to Milles, Gules, 
a lion passant Or; but what is gene- 
rally known to be their bearing, is, 
Or, a cross Gules. (Vide Heylin’s 
Help to English History.) 

7. Rosert pe Vers, Earl of Ox- 
FrorpD, who strenuously joined with 
those barons who opposed King John's 
arbitrary measures. He bore his 
arms, Quarterly, Gules and Or, in the 
first quarter a mullet Argent. The 
last Earl of Oxford died in 1702-3, 
and left one surviving daughter, mar- 
ried to Charles, Duke of St. Alban’s 
(son of Charles Il. by Mrs. Eleanor 
Gwyn), ancestor to the present Duke. 

8. Joun, Earl Marescna tt, juor, 
nephew to William Earl of Pembroke, 
whose arms were, a“ -+-and.... 
a lion rampant.... He was ancestor 
to the present venerable nobleman 
the Earl of Egmont, chief of the an- 
cient family of the Percivals. 

9. Rozert Firz-Watrer, descend- 
ed from the Earls of Clare. His arms 
were, Or, a fess between two chevrons 
Gules. He was one of those barons 
who most zealously —— the King, 
and was constituted by them General 
of their army, under the title of 
“ Marshal of the Army of God and 
the Church.” He was ancestor to 
Benjamin Mildmay, who was allowed 
the barony of Fitz-Walter, in 1669, 
who had two sons who died s. p. and 
a sister married to Heary Mildmay, of 
Graces, esq. and by him had —_ 

ve 
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five daughters, whose husbands may 
justly be considered as representatives 
of that ancient and ennobled family ; 
viz. Charles Goodwin, -; Thomas 
Gardener, esq. ; Edmund Waterson, 
esq.; Christopher Fowler, esq. ; and 
Colonel Thomas Townshend. 

10. Gitpert pe Cxiare (by some 
called Earl of Hertford and Glouces- 
ter), whose arms were, Or, 3 chevrons 
Gules; ancestor to the above-men- 
tioned Richard, Earl of Clare. 

11. Eustace pe Vesci; the flame 
having broken out between his King 
and fellow Barons, this Eustace was 
one of the chief of them, and one of 
those who invited over the Dauphin 
of France; his arms were, Gules, a 
cross Argent. He was ancestor to 
the present Lord de Clifford, of the 
noble family of the Southwells. 

12. Hues re Bicor, whose arms 
were the same as those of the Barons 
Norwich, they both being descended 
from the same common ancestor ; 
viz. Per pale Gules and Azure, a lion 
rampant Ermine. 

18. Wittt1am pE Movsray, who 
bore for arms, Gules, a lion rampant 
Argent. He was one of the most 
obstinate of the rebel barons, nor 
did his obstinacy retract with the 
death of that king (John); for he still 
persevered in his rebellion against 
Henry III. and was among those taken 
prisoners at the battle of Lincolo. He 
was ancestor to the present Duke of 
Norfolk, and the truly noble Earl of 
Carlisle. 

14. Masor DE Lonponis, whose 
arms were ....a fess over 3 fleur-de- 
lis, the centre one erect, the other 
two inverted .... 

15, Wiittam pe Lanva.uel, who 
bore for armorial bearings, Ermine, 
two bars Vert, according to record, 
existing io the British Museum; but 
according to Dugdale, Gules, a lion 
passant Or. This family dwindled 
down to two female heirs; one mar- 
ried Robert de Gresley, ancestor to 
the present baronet of that name; 
the other into the Fitz-Walter family. 

16. Rosert ve Roos, or Ross, of 


Hamlake, was one of the five-and- 
twenty barons selected by the whole 
body, tosecure the king’s performance 


of the great charter of that year. 
His arms were, Gules, three water 
bougets Argent; he was ancestor to 
the present noble Duke of Rutland, 
= Lady Henry Fitz-Gerald, barouess 

005. 
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17. Joux, Constable of Cuzstza, 
who gave for arms, Azure, three 
garbs Or. 

18, Ricnarpor Ropert pg Percy, 
was one of the chief of those barons 
who took up arms against the tyranny 
of king Jobo, and had a principal 
hand in extortinog from that monarch 
the great Charter of British liberties, 
of which he was chosen one of the 25 
guardians, to see it duly observed. 
His arms were, Azure, 5 fusils in fess 
Or. He was ancestor to our present 
Duke of Northumberland. 

19. Jon’es fil. Roz’s1, who sealed 
+++» 2 chevrons.... 

20. Witt1am Maver, whose arms 
were, Azure, 3 escallops Or, ; ances- 
tor to the present worthy baronet of 
that name, who boasts the honor of 
having descended from so truly noble 
aod ancient a family. 

21. Georrery DE Say, was one of 
the barons in arms against that mo- 
narch, John. His arms were, Quar- 
terly, Or and Gules. Ancestor to the 
present Lord Say and Sele. 

22. Rocer pe Movusray, of the 
same family as the before-mentioned 
William (brother it is presumed), who 
bore the same arms. 

23. Witiiam DE HuntinerieLp, 
so called from a manor of that name 
in Suffolk. .He was Sheriff of that 
county, aod a Justice itinerant, temp. 
king Jobo, and afterwards one of the 
rebel barons against the said king. 
He gave for arms, Or, on a fess 
Gules three plates. 

24. Ricuarp DE MowntrFitcHeErt, 
whose arms were, Gules, 3 chevrons 
Or. He was one of the rebel barons 
against king John, and when most of 
the rest on that King’s death returned 
to their obedience, he still continued 
obstinate, and was taken prisoner at 
the battle of Lincoln, 1 Henry III. 
He seems to have been a person of a 
very turbulent spirit. Dying issue- 
less, his lands were divided amongst 
his three sisters; viz. Margaret wife 
of Hugh de Bolebec; Aveline, of Wil- 
liam de Fortibus, Earl of Albemarle; 
aod Phillippa, of —_ de Playz, or 
Plessetis, son of John de Plessetis, 
Earl of Warwick. 

25. Wittiam pe Axsini, whose 
bearings were, Gules, a lion rampant 
Or, armed and langued, Azure. An- 
cestor to the Duke of Norfolk. 

Having now summed up the five- 
and-twenty, 1 have vothing more to 

say; 
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say; but hope they will find a place in 
your ivestimable work, and convey 
satisfaction to your correspondent 
** Jasper,” p. 194. N. Y. W. G. 


Mr. Unsan, Southrepps, Oct. 12. 

I HAVE just read, in p. 240, your 

brief observationson my “Remarks 
on the Bishop of Peterborough’s 
Comparative View of the Churches of 
Englaod and Rome.” With your sen- 
timents on the Catholics and Catholic 
Emancipation, I have nothing here to 
do. Lt is a question which has long 
divided the opinions of the ablest and 
best men in this country, and 1 am not 
amongst those who believe that either 
all the talents or all the virtue of society 


are to be estimated by the political , 


opinions maintained either ou this or 
any other subject. Out of the five 
sentences bestowed upon the pub- 
lication in question, three of them at 
least are distinguished by a spirit little 
congenial with the milduessand equity, 
as well as regard for truth, which 
generally distinguish your valuable 
criticisms. Io the first of these sen- 
tences, you have chosen to point me 
out, as, * according to your belief, 
one of the British Reviewers.” To 
this, Sir, my only answer will be, that 
whatever may be the merits or de- 
merits of such a distinction, they 
cannot belong to me. Of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine I have been for thirty 
yearsa purchaser, anda pretty constant 
reader;—of the British Review, I 
never either wrote or read one single 
syllable in my life. In the next sen- 
tence you have stated, that I * main- 
tain that the Church of Rome forms 
a very passable picture, not varying 
in essentials from Protestantism.” 
This, Sir, is a representation not less 
groundless than the former. 
again and again reprobated both the 
superstitions and the vicious tendency 
of many doctrines of that Church, 
whilst on the other hand | have en- 
deavoured to shew that many of her 
former abuses are now modified or 
extinguished. I have not only ad- 
mitted, but myself stated, that our 
Churches may and do “ essentially 
differ;” but that “ an essentiul differ- 
ence is not to be confounded with a 
Sundamental separation,” and that 
the two Churches do certainly not 
rest their faith, as Dr. Marsh had re- 
Presented, upon different bases, but 
rather upon different interpretations 


I have: 


of the same common source of truth, 
the same common scripture. The 
last sentence states, that “* you have 
much doubt whether there is not a 
party in the Church which disregards 
bearding all the Episcopal bench.” 
To this insinvation, I must again say, 
that if there be any such party, I am 
not amongst that number. My vene- 
ration, Sir, both for the office and 
character of a good Bishop, is as 
great as that of either yous or any 
other of Dr. Marsh’s supporters. 

Yours, &c. Georce Giover. 

P.S, Some person, signing himself 
“ Philodike,” has published what he 
calls * Strictures” on the remarks in 
question. Should he be any ac- 
quaintance or eorrespondent of yours, 
] beg you will allow me through your 
medium to inform him, that when- 
ever he shall be pleased either publicly, 
or confidentially to myself, to avow 
his name, he shall not fail to receive 
such an answer asl feel his animad- 
versions to deserve. 

a 

Mr. Urpan, Oct. 13. 

4 + following lines, enumerative 
and descriptive of our early dra- 

matic poets, are extracted from Hey- 
wood'’s “ Hierarchie of the blessed 
Aogells, their names, orders, and 
offices,” fol. 1635. Many will pro- 
bably regard them as valuable, from 
the incidental notice of Shakspeare, 
but the whole deserves to be reprint- 


. ed, for the sake of other writers, and 


the whimsical reason which led to 
their composition. 


** Our modern Poets to that passe are 
driven, [bad given ; 
Those names are curtail’d which they first 
And, as we wish’d to have their memories 
drown’d, [sound. 
We scarcely can afford them balfe their 


Greene, who had in both Academies 
tane 
Degree of Master, yet could never gaine 
To be call’d more than Rodin : who, bad he 
Profest—ought save the muse, serv’d, and 
been free, [have 
After a seven years’ ’prenticeship, might 
(With credit too) gone Robert to his grave. 
Marto, renown’d for his rare art and wit, ; 
Could ne’re attaine beyond the name of Kit, 
Although his ‘ Hero and Leander’ did 
Merit addition rather. Famous Krp 
Was call’d but Tom, Tom Watson, though 
he wrote 
Able to make Apollo’s selfe to dote 
Upon his Muse ; for all that he could strive, 
Yet never could to his full name —. 
om 
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Tom Nasu (in his time of no small esteeme) 
Could not a second syllable redeeme. 
Exelent BewmonT®, in the formost ranke 
Of the rar’st Wits, was never more then 
Frank. 
Mellifiluous SHaxe-sPeare, whose inchant- 
ing quill (Will. 
Commanded Mirth or Passion, was but 
And famous Jounson, though his learned 


en 
Be dipt in Castaly, is still but Ben. 
Fietcner and Wessrer, of that learned 
packe [Jacke. 
None of the mean’st, yet neither was but 
Decxer’s, but Tom, nor May, nor Mippte- 
TON, [were John. 
And hee ’s but now Jacke Foorp, that once 

Nor speake I this, that any here exprest 

Should thinke themselves lesse worthy than 
the rest, 

Whose name[s] have their full syllable 
and sound, [wound 

Or that Frank, Kit, or Jacke, are the least 

Unto their fame and merit. I, for my part 

(Thinke others what they please) accept 
that heart 

Which courts my love in most familiar 
phrase ; [praise. 

And think it takes not from my pains or 

If any one to me to Chintly com, 

I hold he loves me best that calls me Tum.” 

Malone says, “there is reason to be- 
lieve that Shakspeare performed the 
partof old Knowellin Every Man in his 
Humour t ;’”’ the only reason for that 
supposition is, that the name of Shak- 
speare stands first on the list of come- 
dians, as old Kno’well does of the 
characters in this play. The date of 
his performance seems more certain 
than the part, as in the title we find 
that it was “ acted in the yeere 1598, 
By the then Lord Caambeacarne his 
servants.” 

“Will. Shake-Speare” oceursamong 
the performers of Jonson’s Sejanus, 
** first acted in the yeere 1603. B 
the King’s Maresries servants. Wit 
the allowance of the Master of the 
Revells.” This name stands fifth on 
the list, and tallies to Caligula, who 
scarcely, if ever, opens his mouth 
during the play t. 

When was the first single edition of 
Shakspeare’s Julius Caesar printed? 
I have now before me “ Julius Cesar, 
a Tragedy, as it is now acted at the 
Theatre Royal. Written by Wit- 
LIAM SHAKESPEARE. London. Print- 
ed by H. #. jun. for Hen. Herring- 

* Beaumont. 

+ Supplement to Shakspeare, 1780, vol. 


I. p. 50. 
¢ Ben. Jonson’s Works, 1640, vol. I, 





man, and R. Bentiey, in Russel-street 
in Covent Garden, and sold by Joseph 
Knight, and Francis Saunders, at the 
Blew-Anchor, in the Lower Walk of 
the New-Exchange in the Strand ;” 
n. d. (but about 1670) 4to. pp. 64. 
1 do not recollect any earlier quarto 
edition than this. 

The meaning of Latin spoones, in- 
quired for in a late number, aithough 
little knowo in the greater part of 
England, is not obsolete. Latin is 
used in the stavneries of Cornwall for 
tin, and in this place will easily ad- 
mit of the same signification: the 
double meaning of translate is suffi- 
ciently obvious. Winstanley, the 
original biographer of Shakspeare, 
mentions the intimacy between him 
and Jonson §, but no higher autho- 
rity for your anecdote can be found 
than the manuscript in which it is 
preserved. PHILOMATHES. 

a —— — 

Mr. Unsan, Shrewsbury, Oct. 17. 

1. eee was writ- 
ten by the Rev. R. Jago, for a 
shed at Snitterfield, co. Warwick. As 
it does not appear in his Works, you 
will probably think it worth preserv- 
ing among your literary curiosities. 
Mr. Jago was the author of “ Edge 
Hill, a poem,” and other ingenious 
productions. He died at Snitterfield, 
of which place he was Vicar, May 8, 
1781, aged 65 years. P. 
FEdes Gulliveriane. 
Illustrissimo quadrupedam generi, 
hinnitu precellenti, 
impavido, strenuo, fideli, 
homioum usui inservire non dedignanti, 
solamini infirmis, validis oblectamento, 
domi, forisque, 
peregrinanti, rusticanti, 
gratitudinis ergo posuit, 
humillimus, et in omni beneficio devinctus, 
Lemuel Gulliver, Bipes, 
a 

Mr. Urnsan, . 

I SHOULD feel obliged of 
your Correspondents could in- 
form me of the name of the Repre- 
sentative || for the borough of Cardiff, 
Glamorganshire, in the Parliament 
called in 1702.—I have met with a 
printed return of this Parliament, but 
a blank appears opposite the name of 

Cardiff. A.B. 
§ England’s Worthies, 


Shakespeare. , 
|| It was Thomas Mansel, of Britton 


Fe esq. Epi. 
rry, esq Mr. 
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Mr. Urnpan, Oct. 8, 

D Big aigarl is a small pleasant 

village, inthe hundred of Ongar, 
co Essex, at the distance of 14 miles 
N. E. from London, on the road from 
thence to Chipping Ongar, bounded 
by Theydon Bois and Theydon Ger- 
non, on the North; on the South b 
the liberty of Havering in the paris 
of Hornchurch ; on the East by Staple- 
ford Abbots; and on the West by 
Chigwell. 

The Church (a view of which ts 
here annexed, see Plate I.) was given 
by Robert de Lamburn to the Canons 
of Waltham Holy Cross, and confirm- 
ed to them by William de St. Maria, 
Bishop, of Loudon; and was after- 
wards io the patrona 
Cook, and the families of Barefoot, 
Draper, Broomfield, Staphurst, and 
Took s the last of which bequeathed 
the ad vowson to Ben’et College, Cam- 
bridge, with which it now rests. It 
is dedicated to St. Mary and All Saints, 
is of one pace with the Chancel, and 
tiled ; in length its extent is above 70 
feet, the roof in the interior 26 feet 
in height, and at the West end is 9 
leaded spire, in which three bells are 
hung. In breadth, at the East end 
18, and at the West 21 feet. The 
North door is indented, and the pillars 
are of the Tuscan oder. 

In the interior, at the Western ox- 
tremity, are two galleries, and in the 
Chancel three windows of stained 
glass, and the fourth contains five 
pieces of curious and valuable old 
painting ; viz. in the upper compart- 
ment, one representing the smooth 
ways of Sin, and the rugged, thorny 
paths of Virtue, as also the Adoration 
of the Magi; in the middle is the 
Crucifixion, and in the two lower, the 
Nativity of our Lord, and Jesus walk- 
ing on the Sea, with St. Peter sinking 
in his approach towards him. There 
is an inscription in German under 
each, they were brought to Lambourne 
from Basle in Switzerland, in the year 
1817. ~ 

Morant's “ History of Essex,” de- 
tails the descent of property and ma- 
nors in this parish down to the time 
of its publication (1768); and a sub- 
sequent one, supposed to have been 
edited under the auspices of Peter 
Muilman, esq. A. D. 1771, contains 
[vol. iv. page 27-30] the monumental 
inscriptions down to that year; but 

Gent. Mac. October, 1821. 
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the following, being of later date, are 
to be found in neither. 

In the centre window of the Chan- 
cel, and over the communion-table, is 
a beautiful igure of Faith, with a 
cross in her haud, after the design by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, for the windows 
of New College Chapel at Oxford* ; 
and underneath, on a marble tablet, 
as follows: 


“ Within the walls of this Church, rests 
the body of Judith Dowager Lady Rous, 
the daughter and heiress of Joho Beding- 
field, esq. of Beeston in Norfolk, wife of 
the Rev. Edward Lockwood, of Dews Hall, 
in this parish and county. Io 1749, she 
married Ist. to Sir John Rous, bart. of 
Henham Hall, Suffolk, and by him was 
the mother of Jobn, the present Lord 
Rous; 2nd. of Frances the late wife of 
Sir Henry Peyton, bart.; and 3d, of Louisa 
wife of John Birch, esq. By her second 
husband she left no issue, and died in 
Portman-square, London, September the 
10th, 1794, Near unto her are likewise 
deposited the remains of the Rev, Edward 
Lockwood, third son of Richard Lockwood 
and of Matilda Vernon, rector of Hanwell 
in Oxfordshire, aud of Kingsthorp in the 
county of Northampton, who died January 
22, 1802; aged 82 years. His second son 
Edward Lockwood Percival, esq. having 
sustained, with the resignation and forti- 
tude which became him as a Christian and 
as aman, the protracted sufferings of a 
severe and paioful illness, departed this 
life July ye 6th, 1804. June 15th, 1790, 
be married Louisa Bridget, the second 
daughter of the late Lord George Manners 
Sutton, of Kelbam in the county of Not- 
tingham, and by her, who died Feb. 5, 
1800, left four surviving children; viz. Ed- 
ward, George-Hervey, Louisa-Elizabeth, 
aod Frances-Lucy. Whereof, George- 
Hervey, born Feb. 1, 1793, Captain in his 
Majesty’s Coldstream regiment of Foot- 
guards, followed his excellent parents, 
Nov. 13; 1815; he was not more respect 
ed in the public duties of his profession, 
than respectable and beloved in the endear- 
ing intercourse of domestic life. Those 
who knew bim best, will bear the readiest 
testimony to the merits of his character, 
and will join with his sorrowing relations 
in deploring their early and untimely loss.” 

Against the North wall of the 
Chancel, there is likewise a monu- 
ment of white marble, on the upper 
part of which is a representation of 
Hope, with an anchor attached to her 

* Sold at Christie’s, May 1821, for 400 
guineas, to the Earl of Normanton, 

+ Created July 14, 1621, Earl of Strad- 
broke, co. Suffo'k. 
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left band, and right reclining on an 
ura, with the arms of Lockwood im- 
ing Conyers, executed by the late 
oseph Wilton, “~ sculptor to the 
Royal Academy. The Rev. Michael 
Tyson, F.R.S. rector of Lambourne, 
in a letter to Richard Gough, esq. of 
November 15th, 1778*, thus speaks 
of it: 

** One of the most elegant modern mo- 
nhuments I ever saw, was last week put up 
in my Church for a Lockwood :—a figure 
of Hope leaning on an antique urn, by 
Wilton Mark.”—I had ten guineas for 
allowing it a place. 

On the base of it is thus wrilten: 

** Near this place are interred the re- 
mains of John Lockwood, esq. second son 
of Richard Lockwood, of Dews Hall ia 
this parish. He married Matilda, second 
daughter of Edward Conyers, esq. of Copt 
Halli in Essex, by whom he had a daugh- 
ter, Matilda, born April 8th, 1763, now 
living. 

« This memorial was erected by his 
afflicted widow, in the year of our Lord 


1778.” 
** In the same vault are since deposited 


the remains of the above-mentioned Ma- 
tilda Lockwood, widow, who surviving her 
husband upwards of sixteen years, died 
June 3, 1793, in the sixty-seventh year 
of her age,” 

There are likewise several other 
memorials to the family of Lock- 
wood: to Richard Lockwood, M. P. 
for Hindon 1713, for the city of Lon- 
don 1722, and for Worcester 1734; 
and to Matilda his wife, daughter of 
George Vernon, esq. of Sudbury in 
Derbyshire [ancestor of the Lords 
Vernon] who died November y¢ 25th, 
1743; as did her husband August 31, 
1756, aged78. Also of Richard Lock- 
wood, son of the above, who died 
March 25, 1797+, and Anna-Catha- 
rina his wife, the daughter of Henry 
Vernon, esq. of Sudbury in Derby- 
shire, died May 31, 1757, and was 
buried in the vault in the chancel. 
Also of Matilda Lock wood Maydwell, 
of Geddington in Northamptonshire 
(niece of the above), who departed 
this life March 22, 1800, and her in- 
fant daughter aged three weeks. 

Biewe Mace. the residence of Wil- 
liam Joseph Lockwood, “7 stands 
about a quarter of a mile South of 
the Church; it isan elegant seat, to 
which Richard Lockwood, esq. in the 





* Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vol, 
VIII. p. 637. 
+ See our vol, LXVII. pp, 342-355. 
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year 1735, made considerable addi- 
tions [ vide Morant’s History of Essex, 
vol. i. 174], and judiciouly joined the 
new part to the old, and which how 
forms the grand front. 

Lamsourne Hatt, the manorhouse, 
situate a little way North from the 
Church, was successively in the fa- 
milies of Barefoot and Fortescue- 
Aland. Of the heirs of Dormer Lord 
Fortescue of Credan in Ireland, who 
died March 9, 1780, it was purchased 
in 1782 by the Rev. Edward Lock- 
wood of Dews Hall, and is now in 
the possession of his grandson Edward 
Lockwood Percival, esq. but it is at 
present only a farm-house. 

Bisnors Haut, another seat in this 
parish (but no manor), stands about 
three quarters of a mile South of the 
Church. It formerly belonged to 
Henry Spencer, the warlike Bishop of 
Norwich, after whom it was doubt- 
less named, was in the possession of 
Thomas Walker, esq. Surveyor Gene- 
ral to King George Il. M. P. for 
Plympton 1734; from whom it passed 
to Stephen Skynner of Walthamstow, 
and William Waylet, of whom it was 

urchased by Admiral Sir Edward 

ughes, K. B. and is now in his 
grandson Edward Hughes Ball, esq. 
since the death of his father David 
Ball, esq. Aug. 17, 1798, but is in the 
eccupation of Miss Lockwood. 

Sir Edward Hughes, K. B.t and 
Ruth Lady Hughes his wife, are both 
buried in the Church-yard, near the 
East end of the Church. Sir Edward 
died at Luxborough-house io Chig- 
well, and Ruth Lady Hughes died 
Sept. 30, 1800. 

he village of Anrincr is in this 
parish, on the banks of the Roding 
river, and constitutes the most popu- 
lous part. At the extremity of it, on 
the road to Chipping Ongar, stood 
the handsome residence of James 
Mitchell, esq. and afterwards of Ro- 
bert Sutton, esq.; but being sold with 
the adjoining estate to William Joseph 
Lockwood, esq. in March 1810, this 
mansion hath been since pulled down. 
a G. B. 

Mr. Ursan, Sept. 3. 

gp ety ten years ago a proposal 

was circulated for erecting a 
monument on Eston-nab, a mountain 
in Cleveland, to perpetuate the me- 





{ For a biographical account of him, 
see our vol. LXIV. p. 181. 
mory 
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mory of Captain James Cook, the 
celebrated navigator, who was born 
at Maston, a small village at a short 
distance from that spot. It was intro- 
duced with the following paragraph : 

“ The interests of navigation, and the 
honour of the country, being objects of 
great national importance, a society of 
gentlemen, desirous of promoting such 
useful and beneficial ends, proposes a sub- 
scription for erecting a monument in me- 
mory of Captain James Cook, on Eston- 
nab, a mountain of Cleveland, in the vici- 
nity of which he was born—no mark of 
public distinction and gratitude having yet 
been shewn to his memory. The situation 
is extremely well calculated for this pur- 
pose, as the proposed monument would 
form a conspicuous sea-mark ; and also a 
land-mark for a large portion of the North- 
riding of the county of York, and the 
county of Durham.” 

This proposal, which had originated 
with the respectable members of the 
book-society at Stockton, and was 
promoted by the exertions of the late 
Admiral Brunton, then resident there, 
was adopted by the Cleveland noble- 
men and gentlemen, as supposed to 
be more locally interested in the sub- 
ject; but here, unfortunately, the 
proposal languished and died. 

he writer of this article made a 
proper of a similar nature about 
hirty years ago, in your Magazine: 
and he is induced to renew the sub- 
ject, in consequence of a gentleman 
of family and fortune having erected 
a prospect-house on the mountain 
above alluded to, near his own man- 
sion. The building is attended with 
all the effect it was expected to pro- 
duce, and is visible for many miles 
both by sea and land. Is it presum- 
ing in the writer to suggest to the 
worthy proprietors to enlarge his 
building alittle, particularly in height, 
and to adopt the name of “ Captain 
Cook’s monument,” probably adding 
an inscription at his own liking, as 
originally preaened ?—Such an adop- 
tion woul perpetuate the name of 
Captain Cook in his native country, 
and hold out the palm of emulation 
to every young navigator that sails 
along the fine Estuary of the Tees, 
which washes the foot of the moun- 
tain. J.B. 

—_—_—— 

Mr. Urnpay, Sept. 20. 

Hayes paid considerable atten- 
tion to the subject of Lotteries, 
which of late years have excited 


Monument io Capt. 


Cook.—-On Lotteries. 


much dissatisfaction aud suspicion, 
in consequence the mystery in 
which they have been involved, I was 
surprised to see one advertised the 
other day with a scheme somethi 
like those that were customary 
old. A revolution so sudden could 
not have been effected without a 
cause: and this, I ma 
be found in a little pamphlet, Sesisleds 
** The Fun-box broke open,” by which 
their puffing schemes were completely 
blown up. 

Year after year fresh contrivances 
were bit upon to entice the public, 
till at length, io the beginning of the 
present year, came out a scheme with 
capitals in abundance, drawings of 
nothing but prizes, and at the 
wondrouslow price of fourteen guineas 
for a ticket, and only one pound for 
a sixteenth. All this pretended cheap- 
ness, however, was completely expos- 
ed in the sixpenny pamphlet alluded 
to. It was there shown plainly, by 
clear and simple statement dedu 
from the schemes themselves, that 
the intrinsic value of a ticket chance, 
for in fact nothing but chances were 
to be sold, “ and poor chances too,” 
was not quite four pounds seven shil- 
lings for the first drawing, and not 
four pounds six shillings for the se- 
cond ; and that in the first drawing of 
all prizes, it was four to one, within 
an insignificant fraction, against the 
holder of a chance getting any prizes 
and in the second drawing, four and a 
third to one: to say nothing of its 
being above a bundred and sixty to 
one in the first drawing, that he has 
not get back his purchase money, 
above two hundred and fifty to one 
in the second. It was shown too, 
that, if the same plan were followed 
up for the subsequent drawings, the 
prize-money left would give about 
twenty-eight shillings only for the 
value of a whole ticket chance. 

Hence no doubt it was, that ibe 
contractors were compelled to make 
an addition of above fifty per cent. 
more prize-money: a trifling sum in 
fact, hearer big it might sound, 
after they had contrived to add nearly 
a hundred and fifty per cent. to the 
number of tickets, by swelling the 
original 20,000 to 48,884. 

The old leaven too wasatill at work, 
They would not give up their chances, 
as long as there was any possibility 
of bolding to them. Accordingly, 

chances 
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chances for the third drawing only, 
the 10th of July, were advertised at 
Ti. 19s. a ticket, and Ils. fora six- 
teenth. The intrinsic value of these 
chances, however, was less than 4/. 
for a ticket, or than 5s. for a six- 
teenth ; there were considerably more 
than nine blamks to a prize; and, to 
mend the matter, no less than 1200 
out of the 1251 prizes were worse 
than blanks, since the unfortunate 
purchaser of one of these prizes, as 
they called them, would find himself 
142, 19s. out of pocket, instead of the 
7.198. held out to him as his risk. 
To fact, it was no less than 254 to 1 
against the purchaser of these chances 
gaining any thing; and the holder of 
a sixteenth had a great probability of 
losing 14. 2s. instead of 11s. only, or 
twice as much as it was pretended he 
would risk. 

But here the reign of chances was 
at an end, and we may hope will 
never be revived. A new contract is 
entered into; the tickets are on the 
old plan of teu pounds intrinsic valuc 
each ; there are scarcely two blanks 
tu a prize; the tickels are said to be 
for the whole time of drawing; and 


they are sold for little more than 
double their real worth, instead of 
near four times their worth, as in the 
last preteudedly cheap lottery. This 
is a near approach to the plans of old 
times, though they have not yet given 


us “all fair above board.” It ap- 
pears, that there are to be four days 
drawing» but all the tickets are not 
to be put into the wheel at once, as 
they ought to be, to give every one 
an equal chance “ for the whole time 
of drawing ;” we are told how many 
are to be put in, but not how many 
are to be drawn out, on each day; 
and all the prizes are enumerated in 
the lump, without letting us know 
whether they be all to go in at once, 
or what proportion of them for each 
day; while the capitals are so con- 
trived, that one of the thirty thou- 
sands, and two of the five thousands, 
must remain till the last day.» Where 
every thing is fair, there is no occa- 
sion for any mystery. 

With this alteration, however, the 
price of tickets has been raised to the 
publick, though not in proportion to 
their increased value; at the same 
time that the contractors have paid 
less to Government. For these de- 
fects indeed a remedy might easily 
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be found ; and I am confident that I 
could render the Lotlery more profit- 
able to Government, yet much cheaper 
to the publick, and at the same time 
much more popular and satisfactory, 
than it ever cav be under the preseat 
management. 

Perhaps you may hear from me 
again upon this subject, which, whe- 
ther as a question of finance, or a 
question of morals, is neither unim- 
peter nor uninteresting. While 

otteries form an item in the Minis- 
terial Budget, they should be render- 
ed simple and intelligible, as consist- 
ent with the principles of equity as is 
practicable; and above all things, 
there should be No Detusion. 

A 
Lirsrary REetRosrscrions; 


With Remarks on the divers Tastes 
that characterize the intellectual 
order of Society, and a View of the 
Poetry of Thomson and Young. 

(Continued from p. 225.) 


HE islands of the middle or 
more Northeru regions seem to 
offer to the lucubrations of many the 
most copious and interesting field of 
enquiry. The West Indies, the great 
islands of the Indian ArcurrEetaco, 
with others of the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans, from their immediate vicinity 
to the line, are, where not shaded by 
forests or intersected by mountains, 
scorched by overwhelming heats, and 
from the almost perpetual verticity of 
the Sun, are measured bya dull uni- 
formity of periodical season, which 
presents a scant catalogue for ampli- 

fication to the mind of the Poet. 
Neither do the classic isles of the 
Mediterranean,--notwithstanding that 
the authors of the finest Pastorals of 
antiquity are said to have received 
their first impress among the luxu- 
riant groves and verdant plains of 
those delightful abodes, where per- 
petual summer seems to reign,—pre- 
sent the accumulated advantages of 
this sort which Thomson found in 
Britain. If Sicily and the Greek is- 
lands were the favourite retreats of 
contemplative minds, who devoted 
themselves to the Muses, it is highly 
probable, that, as Warton has re- 
marked, arose the opivion that cer- 
tain of the antient Poets intended to 
describe a golden age, when, in fact, 
they merely describe the balsomy at- 
mosphere and luxuriant woods and 
meads 
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meads with which they were every 
where ee re 
mong the exquisite scenery of t 
islands, they had only to look about 
them in order to paint from life the 
most beautiful sceuery which imagi- 
pation could conceive.—Still it may 
be assumed that, with every advan- 
tage of aromatic groves, shady bow- 
ers, verdant lawns, and cooling foun- 
tains, the antient Bards had compara- 
tively an assemblage of objects of 
scavt and limited boundaries. Altho’ 
abundant in oon — 
nating in aspect, the face of their soil, 
and the phenomena of their climate, 
wore a character of monotony, if sur- 
veyed as the materials for tyes | 
an elevated genius to the ardent an 
impassioned strains of the Poet. So 
far as connected with the great sub- 
ject of Nature, Thomson had this 
advantage over his architypes,—that 
the ever-varying aud sometimes tu- 
multuously agitated state of that at- 
mosphere which rules the seasons in 
these Northern latitudes, not genial 
to the spontaneous fruits of an un- 
cultivated soil ; the variegated scenery, 
sometimes distinguished by a charao- 
ter of rudeness and sublimity, some- 
times smiling under the laborious and 
cultivating ‘band of man, furnished 
forth to his observant eye and reflect- 
ing soul, occasions of high moral con- 
pry oonwe and raised his sentiments 
to those sublimer invocations which 
form in him so peculiar and singu- 
larly happy a feature.—If intense and 
tong continued heats, or the reverse, 
with all their accompaniments, are 
then alike ungenial to the particular 
discussions here pointed at, and which 
eminently distinguished the Poet of 
the “ Seasons,” whose genius, charac- 
ter, and intellectual advantages, as 
connected with the objects of his 
Muse, forms the present subject of 
specalation, — sufficient reason ap- 
pears for the assumption, that the 
temperate and highly fluctuating at- 
mosphere of our own island was 
greatly instrumental in ae (so 
ar as exterior circumstances of this 
nature can be supposed to form), his 
powers of association and of verse to 
that compass, strength, and moral 
character, for which he has been so 
highly and deservedly admired. The 
habits of industry also, and the more 
frequent instances of independence 
which characterize the peasantry in 
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most of our de nts of rustic 
life,—the honest glow of pride which 
often dwells in their bosoms, formed 
a proper object of diversified atten- 
tion.—“ There is no verdant mead,” 
py the contemplative St. Pierre, 
“but what is rendered more interest- 
ing by a dance of shepherdesses and 
their swains, and no tempest but what 
acquires additional horror from the 
shipwreck of a vessel. Nature raises 
the a character of her works 
to a sublime moral character, by col- 
— swe oy mankind.” 

t is, i > animating aspect 
which is often observed to pm bom 
those districts of rural life, where the 
culture of the husbandman has been 
bestowed,—the cheering prospects of 

ace and contentment which this is- 
and, notwithstanding its untimely 
storms and its Northern latitude, 
holds forth so frequently among those 
in bumble life, which make such deli- 
neations so susceptible of a fine moral 
picture. The sounding flail, as it 
strikes with measured intervals upon 
the ear; or the scythe, as it echoes 
under the hand of the mower; or the 
loud but honest hilarity of the jocuod 
swains; or the sight of the industrious 
gleaner, as over the russet fields she 
sedulously plies her wonted task s 
whilst they respectively inspire the 
spectator with descriptive images, in- 
voke also hie more serious contem- 
ages upon the allotment of human 
ife, its various occupations, and its 
comparative felicities. 

These, then, were Thomson's pri- 
vileges,—privileges which he fully 
appreciated, and which he rendered 
sufficient to the delineation of the 
most amiable and fascinating series of 
rural pictures which ever distinguish- 
ed the pen of any writer. 

It is, however, on the other hand, 
as just now intimated to those whose 
tastes or whose feelings respond with 
a kindred feeling to mate is beau- 
tiful, pleasing, or domestic, in nature 
and life, that these pictures will be- 
come the peculiar favourites. Other 
minds of bolder aspect and associa- 
tions might, it is true, concede to 
them and their author their award of 
merit; but they would not, it is plain, 
make them the intimate aod volun- 
tary associates of their hours of re- 
creation and retirement. The sterner 
features of their intellectual suscepti- 
bilities, if the hypothesis be allowed 
upon 
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upon which we set out, are to be 
caught by more spirit-stirring scenes. 
In the greater pictures of Shakspeare, 
Akeaside, or Falconer, whose invigo- 
rated fancy towers to the summit of 
the beetling clift, sports on the tre- 
mendous surge, or rides aloft in the 
whirlwind and the storm, they rather 
recognize that species of congeniality 
which they find not in woodland sce- 
nery, or the peaceful occupations of 
rural life, 

As, however, the proportion of 
minds which expand and open with 
emotion to the themes of calm re- 
tirement and rural contemplation, 
which tune the animating eloquence 
of Thomson with such powerful ap- 
peals, is large,—it must be admitted 
that the frame of mind which can as- 
similate with these associations and 
with these objects can boast pleasures 
which are highly rational. Whilst 
among this diversified assemblage of 
natural imagery, the play of fancy 
has wide scope for dressing out her 
pictures with creations of her own, 
and may expatiate in a thousand un- 
real forms, the serious trains of moral 
reflection which often obtrude them- 
selves to the reader’s notice in Thom- 
son, lead to the calm enquiries of a 
devotional mind. In the finished por- 
traits which he has bequeathed to his 
countrymen, maay eminently of this 
character might be selected; and, in 
his “* Autumn,” especially, passages 
occur which pourtray not the “ mus- 
ings” of * thick-lipp’d Melancholy, 
whose leaden eye woos the ground,” 
but rather the language of ‘“‘ warm 
Charity, the general friend,” which 
may form a rational and dignified 
solace at once to the genius of vivid 
susceptibilities, and the mind of ele- 
vated sentiments.—A walk abroad in 
the sequestered haunts of retirement, 
after the equinoctial winds of Au- 
tumn have spent their storms upon 
the forest or the brake, when the 
wide and universal ravages of the de- 
clining season shall have become ap- 
parent in the wrecks of the beauti- 
fully organized system which had so 
recently covered the face of vegeta- 
ble Nature, will illustrate these re- 
marks, and offer to the observant eye 
of musing such moral topics in a wide 
variety. The spectator, wrapt in 
fancy, and in silent meditation, sur- 
veys the sad remnants of variegated 
scenery as they rise before him,—the 
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umbrageous and venerable form of 
the forest tree, half stript of its ver. 
dure, the quivering leaf, ere it leaves 
the fragile bark, seeming half du- 
bious in its fall, while the lap of 
earth on every side strewed with the 
fading spoils of departing Summer, 
calls up to his remembrance the 
boasts of other days, the resowne 
monuments of human art shatter 
and defaced by the attacks of Time. 
The once-famed structures of Pal- 
myra or Acropolis, majestic in ruipa, 
glide, perchance, i imagination be- 
fore his view, and forcibly remind 
him of the common proneness to de- 
cay which alike characterizes all ter- 
restrial ges Bp indeed, thi 
difference, which will strike the mi 
in the comparison, that, whereas Na- 
ture, perennial in all her seasons, per- 

tually renovates the shattered fa- 

ricks of her own creating; the moul- 
dering wall, the tottering portico 
and the headless column, shorn o 
their grandeur by the weight of ac- 
cumulated years, sink at length to 
their final destruction. 

If Thomson found in the yarie- 
gated system of moral economy which 
this country presents, its vicissitude 
of climate, and the animating aspect 
which generally pervades the abodes 
or the haunts of its numerous pea- 
santry, a powerful stimulative to hig 
native genius,—his contemporary 
Young, to whom we must now, in 
the order of our retrospections, ad- 
vert, was stimulated to unfold his 
heaven-pledged Muse by causes more 
strictly personal. Domestic calamity, 
we are told, at first originated those 
extraordinary effusions of passion and 
devotional contemplation which have 
beea found so frequently to assimi- 
late with the in-bred tastes of our 
countrymen; thus bequeathing to 
those whose minds associate with the 
awful and the sublime, who look be- 
yond the confines of “this dim spot 
which men call earth,” and of this 
terrestrial system, a high recreation 
which could never fail in imparting 
to their minds kindred emotions. 

It has been said, that it ap 
somewhat paradoxical (if indeed it 
be fact) that the French should ad- 
mire the genius and writings of 
Young. That, in a national point of 
view, they should hold in estimation 
the “Night Thoughts,” that they 
should admire them in the strict 

sense 
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author a congeniality of soul and 
thinking, would indeed be inexplica- 
ble.—The “ Seasons,” the “ I] Penso- 
roso” of Milton, the “ Pleasures of 
Melancholy” of Warton, many of the 
éxquisite compositions of Gray, of 
Collins, and of Mason, and of various 
other Poets of name in our language, 
it is easy to imagine, may find among 
our brethren alluded to, not only 
many admirers, but many whose 
souls are capable of imbibing and as- 
similating with the genuine spirit 
which moved in their respective writ- 
ings. But to the stern moralizings, 
and the lofty speculations of Young, 
their genius, in a national point of 
view, seems opposed. Not charac- 
terized on a wits scale by those dis- 
tivctions, perhaps, in intellectual as- 
sociations which, from whatever 
sources generated, are observable 
among ourselves, they, may it not 
be assumed? could not easily ima- 
gine the frame of feeling, or tone of 
speculative thought which could dic- 
tate these compositions. 

Sach habits of thought, and such 
assimilations, however, are by no 
means foreign to British soil, and 
the admirers of Poetry of a devo- 
tional class and character have ever 
since found a high and adequate in- 
tellectual recreation in the wildness 
and grandeur which strike so power- 
fully upon the mind throughout these 
a The language and spirit of 

ligion, the noble enthusiasm of 
the Poet, the frenzied feelings of 
poiguant grief, and the classical skill 
of a polished writer, have here com- 
bined to astonish and gratify the man 
of contemplative habits of mind, who 
can fully appreciate the conceptions 
of an exuberant and well-stored ge- 
hius, when associated with the high 
truths of Revelation, and elevated by 
the ore of Stage a > 

In thus s ing of the writings o 
Dr. Young, it any be thought that 
Criticism is again enlisting the senti- 
ments of wore than half a century 
back in its retrospections, and super- 
fluously expatiating on particular 
merits which are sufficiently acknow- 
ledged. Although, however, the com- 
positions here alluded to, have, from 
their extraordinary character and 
classical pretensions, repeatedly pass- 
ed the rigid ordeal of established au- 
thority, and have long obtained a set- 
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tled and permanent name amongst 
those who constitute the vast mass of 
promiscuous readers, their scope and 
character, as illustrating particular 
opinions, must ever be open to ani- 
mad version and discussion. The rank 
which this eminent Poet has held in 
our Literature, although confessedly 
high, bas not, among certain criticks, 
been commensurate with his merits, 
—perhaps have not been clearly or 
distinctly defined. While, it may be 
said, we look on Att side among 
the extended circle of our native 
Bards, and see sweetness, pathos, and 
melody, combining their powers with 
originality, vigour, and sublimity, in 
order to raise the British Muse to an 
elevation not surpassed in any nation 
or period of history, the ingenuous 
mind, notwithstanding the strained 
conceptions and obscurity of simili- 
tude, or of allusion, which Young 
sometimes rset sa will recogaize in 
him the mighty features of a master 
genius, and is tempted, for the never- 
tiring flight of bis restless imagina- 
tion, the varied store of his imagery, 
and the boldness and nerve of his 
metre, to assign him a place far be- 
yond the suffrage of these criticks, in 
the essentials and qualifications of a 
great Poet. 

But Young, as observed just now, 
if he has become a favourite author 
with multitudes, from the religious 
aspect of his writings, has again, from 
that very circumstance, been regard- 
ed by many of competent judgment 
and leading authority, through a veil 
disadvantageous to his general merits; 
an error too frequently adopted, as 
though religious feeling, and the 
beauties of Literature or Piety, and 
the fine conceptions of the Poet, were 
not perfectly compatible with each 
other. 

His particular mode of illustrating 
these subjects likewise contributes to 
spread over his speculations a cer- 
tain air of wildness and sublimity, 
which in an equal degree are scarcely 
discoverable in any other perform- 
ance. 

If the charge of obscurity has been 
brought against Young with consider- 
able mt po me of reason; if his oc- 
casional offences against literary pro- 
priety, unity, and several of the minor 
rules of composition, as it regards 
Poetry in general, have been urged 
against the poems in question, as in- 

validating 
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validating theic claims to any 
which may compete with the immor- 
tality which his countryman Milton 
enjoys (and whilst Literature is ap- 
preciated, must ever enjoy); it must 
be owned that the mysterious dress 
which often clothes alike his subjects 
and his meaniog, is sometimes big 
with an importance to which his 
words are not adequate to give ut- 
terance and effect. The mind of the 
author seems often to be labouring 
under an idea too mighty to be em- 
bodied under objects of sense. The 
expression gains birth, but the senti- 
ment shrinks from his grasp; lan- 
guage loses its signification in at- 
tempting to create images which hu- 
man language must ever fail in ac- 
tually and clearly representing to the 


mind. 

Notwithstanding the general pre- 
cedency which Milton has always 
taken, and to which, in most re- 
spects, be is fully entitled, they both 
adventured alike into regions far re- 
moved from the views and specula- 
tions of most other Poets, and in 
their respective though different ca- 
pacities, peculiarly exact in producing 
sublimity. 

Young occasionally strikes the mind 
of the reader with an indescribable 
feeling of awe; he launches to regions 
inaccessible and unknown among the 
spheres, and expatiates in fancied 
worlds immeasurably distant; he 
would fain o’er- peep the limits of 
the invisible universe, and trace out 
the remote barriers of creation.—If 
Milton, with gigantic capacity of lan- 
guage and of thought, leaves far at a 
distance the humble conceptions of 
most other men; Young often steals 
upon the soul! with an irresistible ex- 

ansive force ; raises it to inexpressi- 
Bie heights, and exercises for a time 
a power which defeats all sober cal- 
culations of criticism. 

Although, therefore, the composi- 
tions of this well-known author, when 
measured by the rules of any esta- 
blished standard of poetry, will rank 
far below others whose pretensions in 
most respects soar not very far above 
mediocrity, the glow, ardour, and en- 
thusiasm, under which he often evi- 
dently writes, and the energy and im- 

tuosity of his thoughts, greatly en- 
eee the general effect upon the bu- 
man mind which, notwithstanding the 
frequency of passages to which the 
student can attach no specific image, 


thing * 
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and in which imagination plays with 

a shadowy conception, renders hic 

illusions eminently powerful. &. P. 
(To be continued.) 


—— 


Mr. Unsan, Sept. 15. 
[‘ must afford the highest satisfac. 
tion to every Englishman to learn, 
that effectual measures are now tak- 
ing to restore our noble Metrépolitan 
Cathedral to a state of cleanliness and 
decency, so that it may no longer 
blend our “glory” with our “shame,” 
nor excite the mortifying surprise and 
contempt of foreigners. To what- 
ever quarter we owe this great under- 
taking, too much praise cannot be 
bestowed on the patriotic energy in 
which it has originated. Upwards of 
one hundred men are daily at work, 
repairing the whole of the interior up 

to the whispering gallery: it is onl 
to be hoped that, when jamitel. 
and after so heavy am expense in- 
curred, it will not again be suffered 
to fall into neglect; but that those 
who are in authority, will see that all 
the officers strictly perform their re- 
spective duties, and that there be a 
sufficient number to keep it in the 
state becoming a sacred edifice. It 
is also to be wished that effectual 
measures may be taken to prevent 
the mischievous and thoughtless from 
writing ov and disfiguring the monu- 
ments ; and that the persons stationed 
within the Cathedral, at al) times suf- 
ficiently eager in reeeiving the fees of 
admission, be directed to watch and 
prevent any attempls of the kind. 
It is further suggested, whether one 
man or more, as might be found ne- 
cessary, might not, with great advan- 
tage, be constantly employed in the 
front area and in the churchyard to 
weed and keep the whole in orders 
but st es to prevent the intru- 
sion of disorderly boys and others, so 
that wheo the disgraceful mutilations 
on Queen Anne and the four quarters, 
** so long the scorn and wonder of our 
days,” are repaired, they may not 
again be subjected to such wanton or 
accidental disfigurement. A desire 
to see this great national Edifice dis- 
tinguished for that cleanliness, order, 
and decorum, so befilting the sanc- 
tity of the place, has elicited these 
suggestions, with the hope that, un- 
der the sanction of your pages, they 
may not be thought unworthy of 

consideration. J. S. 
BOLINGBROKE 
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Bourncproke Castie. 
7 annexed engraving (see Plate 
II.) represents the ruins of Bo- 
lingbroke Castle, in the county of 
Lincoln, as they appeared prior to 
the year 1815. The scite of this an- 
cient castle is on the South side of 
the town of Bolingbroke, and at 
this day is only distinguished by the 
traces of its foundation, encompassed 
by amoat. It was built in the early 
oe of the reign of King Stephen, by 
illiam de Romara, and has been an 
important station in the early periods 
of British history. 

At this castle was born the cele- 
brated Henry of Bolingbroke, son 
of Joho of Gaunt, who married 
Blanche, the daughter of Henry 
Earl of Lancaster. On Bolingbroke’s 
accession to the throne, the whole 
[see es of the manor, through the 
ine of Lancaster, was invested in the 
crown. 

The most authentic description of 
the Castle, which we have on record, 
is that given by Mr. Gervase Hollis, 
a native of Grimsby, and a represen- 
tative of that place in several Parlia- 
ments, It was written about the year 
1640; and as the whole is curious 
and interesting, we present the fol- 
lowing extract from the Harleian 
MSS. No. 6829, p. 162. 

“ The Castle of Bulingbrooke was built 
by William de Romara Earle of Lincolne, 
and ennobled by the birth of King Henry 
the 4th, who from thence took his sirname. 
Heretofore it was a famous structure, 
but now gone much to ruine and decay. 
The towne standes in a bottome, and 
the castell in the lowest part of it, com- 
passed about with a large moat fed by 
springs. It is most accessible on the 
South-west part, the rest being encompass- 
ed by the hills. As for the frame of the 
building, it lieth in a square, the area 
within the walls conteyning about an acre 
and a half, the building is very uniforme. 
It hath 4 stronge forts or ramparts, 
wherein are many roomes, and lodgings : 
the passage from one to another lying upon 
the walles, which are embattled about. 
There be likewise 2 watch-towers all co- 
vered with lead. If all the roomes in it 
were repayred, and furnished [as it seemes 
in former tymes they have bin] it were 
capable to receyve a very great prince 
with all his trayne. The entrance into 
it is very stately over a faire draw-bridge. 
The gatehouse a very uniforme, and strong 
building. Next within the porter’s lodge 
is a payre of low stayres, which goe downe 
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into a dungeon, in which some reliques 
are yet to be seene of a prison-house. 
Other 2 prisons more are on either side. 
The building itselfe is of a sandy stone 
hewen of a great square out of the rockes 
thereby, which though it abide the wea- 
ther longe, yet [in processe of tyme] it 
will moulder, especially if wett gett within it, 
which hath bin the decay of many places 
of the wall where the roofe is uncovered. 
There be certaine roomes within the castle, 
[built by Queen Elizabeth of free-stone] 
amongst which is a fayre great chamber 
with other lodgings. In a roome in one of 
the towers of the castle they usually kept 
their auditt once by the yeare for the whole 
Dutchy of Lancaster, having ever bin 
the prime seate thereof, where all the 
recordes for the whole countrey are kept. 
The constable of the castle is Sir Wil- 
liam Mounson Lord Castlemayne, who 
receaveth a revenue out of the Dutchy 
lands of 5002. per annum, iu part of pay- 
meat of 1000/. yearely given by the king 
to the Countesse of Nottingham his lady. 

* One thinge is not to be passed by 
affirmed as a certaine trueth by many of 
the inhabitants of the towne upon their 
owne knowledge, which is, that the castle 
is haunted by a certain spirit in the like- 
nesse of a hare; which att the meeting of 
the auditors doeth usually runne betweene 
their legs, and sometymes overthrows 
them, and soe passes away. They have 
pursued it downe into the castleyard, and 
seene it take in att a grate into a low 
cellar, and have followed it thither with a 
light, where notwithstanding that they did 
most narrowly observe it [and that there 
was noe other passage out, but by the 
doore, or windowe, the roome being all 
close framed of stones within, not having 
the least chinke or crevioe] yet they could 
never finde it. And att other tymes it 
hath been seene run in at iron-grates be- 
low into other of the grotto’s [as their be 
many of them] and they have watched the 
place, and sent for houndes, and put in 
after it; but after a while they have come 
crying out.” 


In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
the castle was considerably improved 
by elegant and extensive erections, 
and remained a place of great im- 
portance down to the time of the 
civil wars. The peculiar situation 
of this castle always rendered it aa 
advantageous place of defence, and 
it was consequently the theatre of 
many sanguinary conlests betwixt 
CharlesI. and his Parliaments but 
after the defeat of the Royal army at 
Winceby, it was compelled to yield to 
the Parliamentarians, by whom it was 

entirely 
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entirely dismantled. Being subse- 

uently unoccupied, it silently fell to 
decay under the mouldering influence 
of Time. A circular tower remained 
standing for many years, said to be 
the gate-house of the castle. In 1815, 
the last fragment of this formidable 
structure waslevelled with the ground. 

The intrenchments may be seen on 
the East of the enclosure, behind 
which the besiegers, in 1643, defend- 
ed themselves in their assault on the 
castle. 

As the civil wars constitute a very 
important period of British history, 
we shall notice a few particulars im- 
mediately connected with the town 
and castle of Bolingbroke, princi- 
pally collected from Vicars’s Parlia- 
mentary History, and contained in 
Mr. Weir’s “Sketches of Horncastle,” 
reviewed in p. 242*. 

At the beginning of October 1643, 
in the first year of the civil war, the 
army of the Parliament, consisting of 
6000 foot, and thirty-seven troop of 
horse, were concentrated at Boston. 
Bolingbroke Castle was held by the 
partizans of the King. The Parlia- 
mentarians determined on distributing 
their companies into such parts, as 
might enable them securely to co- 
operate in case of necessity, and at 
the same time to invite the enemy to 
battle. Accordingly ten companies, 
commanded by Major Knight, an offi- 
cer under Sir Miles Hobart, were dis- 
posed of at this place. A regiment 
was quartered at Stickford, about two 
miles distant; and three companies 
of the Earl of Manchester’s own at 
the village of Stickney. The cavalry 
were all distributed into the country 
round, for about eight or ten miles 
distance. In the evening after their 
arrival, the castle of Bolingbroke 
was summoned. The answer in effect 
was, that “* the commander need not 
expect that the demands of arrogance 
alone should win the castle.” From 
this determined reply promising a 
strenuous defence, dispositions were 
immediately taken to acquire it by a 
regular siege. The Church and a 
neighbouring house were occupied 
by the assailants, earth-works were 





* We are indebted to the author of this 
justly-esteemed Work, for the use of the 
two Views annexed to this article; and 
also for a considerable portion of the de- 
scriptive matter. 
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thrown up, and the assault com- 
menced, but without much effect. 

During this time, the Royalists, 
trusting thata generous heroism would 
nerve them for victory, waited only 
the opportunity for attack. Upon 
learning the arrival of the Earl of 
Manchester, they lost no time in draw- 
ing out all their ae from the 
several garrisons of Lincola, Newark, 
and Gainsborough, still stimulated by 
an undaunted resolution to find out 
the enemy and advance to the combat. 
Hastening on, they arrived, early on 
the day previous to the battle, at the 
out-posts of the parliamentary forces. 
Considerable skirmishes took place 
during the day; and as soon as the 
following morning had dawned, the 
Royal forces arrayed themselves for 
the encounter. Before the middle of 
the day they marched out, in strength 
about seventy-five troops of horse, 
and five thousand foot, to meet the 
soldiers of the parliament. Forebod- 
ing with certainty that this would be 
their determination, Manchester was 
constrained to the resolution of giving 
them battle, and immediately ad- 
vanced towards them. The spot upon 
which the contending armies engaged 
was a gently rising and broadly ex- 
tended eminence, at a village called 
Winceby, midway between Horncastle 
and Bolingbroke. 

Scarce had the words of onset been 
given, when the divisions of cavalry. 
under the command of Cromwell and 
Fairfax, were led to the charge by 
Vermeydun, a soldier of valour, who 
headed the first detachment as a for- 
lorn hope, aspiring to the honour of 
directing his comrades on to victory. 
Already the horsemen of the royal- 
ists, with a well-directed precision, 
had vigorously poured into their 
ranks the second discharge of their 
firearms. These did some execution 
among them; and Cromwell thus 
early had his horse shot’ under him. 
A minute had elapsed before the 
parties fiercely met in the close en- 
counter, arm to arm. Cromwell for 
a time was compelled to grapple on 
foot with his enemies, entangled amid 
the trappings of his dying charger. 
Though felled to the ground as he 
attempted to extricate himself from 
reed gg situation, he rose uvio- 
jured. This singular man, bold and 
intrepid, animated by zeal, foremost 
in the fight, struggling with disasters, 

seemed 
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seemed liarly preserved in all 
dangers, No fil that situation in the 
page of history, where, though ele- 
vated by violence, he powerfully com- 
mands our admiration by his success, 
his prudence, and the daring of his 
genius. Sir Ingram Hopton, who at 
this moment had attempted to seize 
him, was killed*. Cromwell, now re- 
covering a horse from a soldier near 
him, bravely led on his companions 
to the combat, strengthening their 
stern courage by the most signal 
proofs of his personal bravery. 

Not with less valour was the con- 
flict sustained on the part of the 
royalists. Sir John Henderson, the 
hardy veteran of former battles, firm 
as a rock amid the rushing of the 
waves, resisted every impetuous as- 
sault. His adversaries were driven 
back in disorder; but these men, not 
— to be repulsed, returned, with 
a cool bravery and redoubled vigour 
to the attack. For halfan hour, firm 
and undecided, continued the contest, 
sword against sword, and fortitude 
repelling courage. The resolute war- 
riors, eke sustained the furiouscharges 
of Fairfax and Cromwell (for the 
whole were not engaged) relinquished 
not a portion of their ground. At 
last, a division commanded by Sir 
William Saville wavering, though re- 
luctant to give way, became routed 
aod completely disordered. Yielding 
they struck confusion into the other 
bodies of their own horse; and these 
again were hurled with precipitance 
upon the mass of their infantry. All 
being alike borne down in this part of 
the field, none were left to second 
the broken and disordered in again 
advancing to the combat. 

Though the battle was fought with 
determined obstinacy; yet, whilst the 

arties maintained their ground, the 
[on was comparatively small: the 
havock that ensued was among the 
routed and the flying. There were 
killed but few on the side of the 
Parliament. Of those royalists who 
escaped the fans. there were 
scarce a thousand efficient for the 
field; and these were destined to sus- 
tain another overthrow at the bat- 
tle of Lincoln close, which completed 





* Some say this was a Captain Porting- 
ton, who afterwards told Cromwell that 
he aimed at his nose, when he hit his horse 
on the head. Life of Cromwell. See also 
Ludlow, Vicars, and Hume. 


the warfare in this county. Boling- 
broke castle had already yielded ; and 
this with Tattershall, the principal 
places of defence in this neighbour- 
hood, were soon after devoted to the 


dismantling policy of the Parliament, 

which doomed them, with the noble 

edifices of the country, to that de- 

struction which left them but ruins 

in silent and lingering decay. 
a 


TarrersHaLs Cuurcn anv Castie. 
ATTERSHALL isa small market 
town in Lincolnshire, situated on 
the banks of the river Bane, near its 
junction with the river Witham, and is 
distant 9 miles South-west from Horn- 
castle. It is a place of considerable 
antiquity, having been a Roman mi- 
litary statiou ; traces of two encamp- 
ments of that warlike ple being 
still visible, at a short distance from 
the town, in a place called Tattershall 
park. Several Roman coins have 
also been found in different parts of 
the parish. Shortly after the con- 
quest, the lordship of Tattershall, to- 
gether with the hamlet of Tattershall 
Thorpe, and several other estates, 
was given by King William to Eudo 
and Pinso, two Norman Nobles, who 
had attended him into England, but 
who, though sworn brothers in war, 
were not otherwise related. On the 
division of the estates between these 
chieftains, this manor became the 
property of Eudo, who fixed his resi- 
dence here. 

After many changes, the mapor of 
Tattershall became the property of 
Hugh Fortescue, Esq. in 1692, on the 
failure of male issue in the Clinton 
family. From him it descended to 
its present possessor, Earl Fortescue. 

The Church of Tattershall (see 
Plate I1.) stands about eighty yards 
East of the Castle, near the outer 
fosse, and is a beautiful and spacious 
stone structure in the form of a cross, 
consisting of a square tower, a nave 
with five arches on a side, and eight 
clerestory windows placed in pairs, a 
transept, and achoir. On the North 
side is a porch, on which are sculptur- 
ed the arms of William of Wainflete, 
Bishop of Winchester: formerly there 
were two porches on the South side, 
also bearing the arms of the same 
bishop; but these have been some 
time since removed. Over the great 
Eastern wiodow is a richly-ornament- 
ed niche, in which a statue once stood: 

the 
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the wall above the Western door is 
likewise ornamented with thirteen 
blank shields. The cloisters, which 
were on the South side of the chancel, 
are entirely demolished. 

In the South wall of the chancel 
are three stone stalls and a piscina, 
with a cornice charged with various 
animals; on each side of the transept 
is also a piscina. There is a hand- 
some rood-loft between the nave and 
choir, now used as a singing gallery. 

The windows of the heir were 
once enriched with beautiful stained 
glass, which was removed in the year 
1754, by the Earl of Exeter, on con- 
dition that it should be replaced with 
plain glass: but this being neglected 
to be done, the choir remained about 
fifty years with unglazed windows ; 
and being thus exposed to the wea- 
ther, the elegantly carved oak stalls, 
the rich screens, and other ornamental 
work, fell entirely to decay. The 
choir has, within these few years, 
been repaired by the present Earl 
Fortescue, and fitted up in a plain 
but neat manner. 

The windows of the nave and tran- 
sept were also enriched with stained 
glass containing the legendary bhis- 
tories of St. Guthlake, St. Catherine, 
aod other saints, a few fine fragments 
of which are preserved in two of the 
transept windows. 

On the floor before the communion 
table is a stone which once contained 
a rich brass figure of the Lord Trea- 
surer Cromwell, habited in full plated 
armour and a flowing mantle and 
cordon, the gauntlets reaching to the 
middle joint of the fingers, a long 
sword across him from the middle of 
the belt, and at his feet two wild men 
with clubs his supporters ; by his side 
the figure of Margaret his wife. 

About 250 yards South-west of the 
town, stands the remains of the Cas- 
TLE, a stately edifice, erected by the 
Lord Treasurer Cromwell, about the 
year 1440. 

William of Worcester states, that 
the Lord Treasurer expended in build- 
ing the principal and other towers of 
this castle above four thousand marks; 
his household there consisted of ove 
hundred persons, and his suite, when 
he rode to London, commonly of one 
hundred and twenty horsemen; and 
his auoual expenditure was about 
5000/. 

This castle was originally intended 
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as a place of defence, and was sur- 
rounded by two fosses, the inner one 
faced with brick, great part of which 
is now remaining, Formerly it was 
of great extent, but was dilapidated 
in the civil wars between the uufortu- 
nate Charles the First and his parlia- 
ment: for the damages thereby sus- 
tained, Theophilus, fourth Earl of 
Lincoln, petitioned parliament in the 
year 1649. 

The part now remaining, is a rect- 
angular brick tower of exquisite 
workmanship, about one bundred feet 
in height, divided into four stories, 
and flanked by four octagonal tur- 
rets; and is raised on ponderous 
arches, forming spacious vaults, which 
extend through the angles of the 
building, into the bases of the tur- 
rets. Under the crown of these vaults 
was a deep well, which is now filled up. 

The walls are of great thickness, 
particularly that on the East side, in 
which are several galleries and nar- 
row rooms, arched in a curious man- 
ner, through which communications 
were obtained with the principal apart- 
ments in the several stories, from the 
great stairs in the South-east turret. 
The East. wall also contains the 
chimnies. 

The windows are of the pointed 
order, well-proportioned, and contain 
tracery; those on the South, West 
and North sides are large, and from 
them the principal apartments receiv- 
ed lights; those on the East are 
smaller, being designed to give light 
only to the rooms and gallerics in 
that wall. 

The main walls were carried to the 
top of the fourth story, where the 
tower was covered by a graud plat- 
form, or flat roof, which, together 
with the several floors, is entirely 
destroyed. Surrounding this part of 
the tower are very deep machicola- 
tions, upon which, and part of the 
main walls, is a parapet of great 
thickness, with arches, intended to 
protect the persons employed over 
the machicolations. Upon these arches 
is a second platform, enclosed with a 
parapet and embrasures; above which 
the embattled turrets rise to a consi- 
derable height; three of them termi- 
nating in cones covered with lead. 
The cone of the fourth turret is de- 
molished. 

Between the Castle and the Church 
stauds an ancient brick building, 

which, 
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which, from the style of architecture, 
appears to be coeval with the Castle, 
and is now inhabited. On the West 
of the Castle is another remain, appa- 
rently of the same date. Each of 
these buildings is situated between 
the outer and inner fosse. 

The principal entrance to the Castle, 
with its portcullis and towers, was 
standing at the North-east corner of 
the enclosure, when Buck made his 
drawing in 1726. 

a 
Ancient Anecdotes, &c. 
from Vaverivs Maximus, 
by Dr. Canny, West Square. 

(Continued from p. 104.) 
W HEN Cyrus, at the head of his 

Persians, stormed the city of 
Sardis, the capital of Lydia, the Ly- 
dian monarch, Croesus, was in immi- 
neat danger of death from the hand 
of one of the assailants, who was 
rushing upon him with his uplifted 
sword. This took place in presence 
of Creesus’es son, who had grown u 
speechless from his birth, and, to alt 
appearance, incurably dumb. At 
that moment, however, the youth, 
alarmed for bis father’s safety, made 
an effort to speak ; aad, the violence 
of his sudden emotion overcoming his 
natural impediment, hedistinctly cried 
out to the Persian “ not to kill King 
Cresus:” by which pious interposi- 
tion, he not only saved his parent’s 
life, but likewise acquired, and after- 
ward enjoyed, the faculty of speech.— 
Lib. 5,4, 6 Ext. 

During the reign of Codrus, the 
last king of Athens, his countrymen 
were engaged in hostilities with the 
Dorians, who ravaged their territory, 
and reduced them to the ulmost dis- 
tress. At this crisis, the oracle of 
Apollo being consulted, returned for 
answer, that Victory would declare in 
favour of the Dorians, unless they 
happened to kill the Athenian com- 
mander. In consequence of this re- 
sponse, which became known to both 
parties, the Dorian general, on the 
one hand, gave strict charge to his 
men to refrain from any attack upon 
Codrus; while Codrus, on the other, 
formed the patriotic resolution of 
saving his country at the expense of 
his life. To accomplish that heroic 
purpose, he disguised himself in the 
garb of a peasant, and, with a faggot 
on his shoulder, and a wood-man’s 
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bifl in his band, he threw himeelf in 
the way of one of the enemy’s forag- 
ing parties; and, taking an opportu- 
nity to wound one of their number 
with his rustic weapon, he thus pro- 
voked him to retaliate. His death 
was the immediate consequence ; and 
the Dorians, on recognising his body, 
desisted from further hostilities, and 
evacuated the Attic territory.— Lib. 
5, 6, 1 Ext. 

A long and obstinate contest had 
been carried on between the Cartha- 
ginians and the Greek colony of Cy- 
rene concerning the common bound- 
ary of their respective territories. 
After a protracted and bloody war, 
they at length concluded an armi- 
stice, for the purpose of settling the 
dispute, if possible, by negotiation. 
Accordingly the subject was debated 
in a conference: and, as the simplest 
mode of decision, it was mutually 
agreed that two commissioners should 
set out at an appointed time from 
Carthage toward Ceesee, and, at the 
same time, an equal number from 
Cyrene toward Carthage; and that 
the place where those commissioners 
should meet, should thenceforward 
be acknowledged as the boundary be- 
tween the conteuding states. 

To carry this agreement into effect, 
the Carthaginians, on their part, sent 
forth two brothers, by name Phileni, 
who, baving used greater diligence 
than those from Cyrenw, had ad- 
vanced far into the Cyrenean terri- 
tory before the two parties met.— 
Here the Cyreneans, afraid to return 
home after having so unhappily ac- 

uitted themselves of their trust, re- 

used to abide by that decision; as- 
serting that the Carthaginians had 
fraudulently started before the ap- 
pointed time.—After much alterca- 
tion, they finally declared, that they 
would never agree to have the bound- 
ary settled at the place where they 
had met, unless the Phileni would 
consent to be buried alive on the 
spot; adding, however, as an alter- 
native, that they would themselves 
willingly submit to a similar fate, on 
condition of being permitted to ad- 
vance as much further as they pleased. 
—The Phileni, without hesitation, 
embraced the former of these propo- 
sitions, and patiently suffered them- 
selves to be buried alive, rather than 
betray the interests of their fellow- 
citizens; whose gratitude having 
there 
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there dedicated altars to that heroic 
pair, the place thenceforward bore 
the appellation of “ The Altars of 
the Phileni”—Philenin Ara.—Lib. 
5, 6, 4 Ezt. 
(To be continued.) 
a 

Mr.Ursan, Clifford's Inn, Sept.14. 

b aon Correspondent, “* A. C. R.” 
uts the question, when will 

Mr. Dyer’s “ Privileges of Cam- 

bridge,” make its appearance? 

The first part of the Work was put 
_to press as far back as 1805, as an 
Appendix to the History of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. Little more 
was intended at first. 

It has been his misfortune, perhaps 
his fault, during the progress of the 
Work, to enter into other engage- 
ments, without being sufficiently 
aware of the effects, obsepentis Se- 
nectutis. 

When Mr. Valpy undertook to pub- 
lish his most valuable and extensive 
work, the “ Delphin Classics,” of 
which the first volume was printed in 
January 1819, he in a very handsome 
and liberal manver proposed to the 
writer to take a part in it, which was, 
to furnish a continuation of the Lite- 
raria Notitia, given by the Bipont 
editors. The employment falling in 
with some former inquiries, being 
agreeable to his taste, and respectable, 
he engaged in it, thinking he should 
be able to proceed in both works at 
one and the same time. But as he 
proceeded with his last undertaking, 
he found this union not to be made 
so easily. He felt himself occupied 
in a course of reading and thinking, 
quite foreign to his first work: he 
had, in a manner, commitied himself 
from it, and your Correspondent will 
be able to judge of the extent and 
serious nature of his last engagement, 
should he kaow, that this continua- 
tion of the Literaria Notitia in the 
De!phin Classics, aims to give an ac- 
count of the omission of former edi- 
tors, and in continuation, of Editions 
and Translations, foreign and domestic, 
down to the present time, together 
with an account of the MSS. of those 
several classics, which are to be found 
in the public libraries of this country. 
To cut the matter short, he soon 
found himself obliged to suspend his 
own work, intending, however, month 
after month, to return to it: this, 
however, whatever hisintentionswere, 
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he was not able to do; both works 
being not only of a varied and ex- 
tended character, but each leading 
him in an o see direction, and de- 
manding a different course of inquiry. 


But, to return to the question of 
yous Correspondent—wheo will the 


rivileges of Cambridge appear? 
The come now preety follows. 
The Work has been extended far 
beyond the Author’s first intention. 
It will be nearly as big again as the 
History of the University and Colleges 
of Cambridge, published by the same 
Author, in two large volumes, 8vo, 
in 1814. Three parts of it have 
been printed off these two years. His 
own press is now at work again: and, 
being, perhaps, alittle better acquaint- 
ed with the practice and routine of 
the Literaria Notitia in the Delphin 
Classics, than he was two years ago, 
he shall be able, he hopes, to divert 
his attention to his own work with 
more ease: and he calculates on pub- 
lishing it in the course of half a year. 

Yours, &c. G. Dyer. 


i 


Some Account of the Parish of 
Cumner, Berks. 
(Continued from p. 205.) 

E now come to the Church, the 
first establishment of which is 
involved in equal obscurity with the 
foundation of the Hall. On what- 
soever side we turn, we find an equal 
deficiency of documents, by which we 
might determine the antiquities of 
this place; nor can we refrain from 
condemning the oscitancy of our an- 
cestors in omitting to collect such re- 
cords and traditions, as might bave 
furnished us with a clue to direct us 
in our pursuits, and have yielded us 
a series of incontrovertible facts, by 
which the origin of our National An- 
tiquities could be deduced. Still the 
foundation of the Church can alone 
be attributed to that period at which 
Cumner was rendered parochial, but 
whether that circumstance was coev 
with the first formation of the village 
or not, appears impossible to be de- 
termined. The root of the name of 
the village is evidently to be found in 
the Keltick Cwm, but as that word 
was subsequently retained in the vo- 
cabulary of the Anglo-Saxons, no sa- 
tisfactory inference can thence be de- 
duced by which we could assign the 
village a British original ; and — 
the 
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the elevated spot called Cumner- 
hurst, from its shape and situation 
might appear to be such a position 
as the Britons would select for one of 
their hill fortresses, yet not a single 
vestige of a foss or vallum can be dis- 
cerned upon it, even when explored 
with the strictest scrutiny. The vil- 
lage, however, by those records which 
1 have cited in the commencement of 
this paper, is decisively proved to be 
of considerable antiquity, and one 
particular may lead us to imagine 
that the parish itself may boast of ao 
extent at least coeval, if not superior, 
to the date of the earliest of these 
documents. The original extent of 
the Parish was very great ; it not only 
included the two Hinxeys, and Woo- 
ten, together with the chapelry of 
Seckworth within its boundaries, but 
also the present parish of Cassenton, 
situated on the Oxfordshire side of 
the river, now termed the Isis, but 
invariably denominated by every an- 
tient author the Thames. Now, from 
this circumstance I should apprehend 
that its boundaries could not have 
been marked out so early as those 
periods when the divisions of the 


Aboriginal tribes existed ; since, in 
that case, a portion of the district 
would have been situated within the 
territories of the Athebates, and ano- 
ther in those of the Dobuni, whence 
some confusion in the administration 


of justice might in consequence arise. 
Nor could they, for the same reason, 
have been laid out in the period which 
immediately succeeded, when the ri- 
ver fo the line of demarcation 
between Britannia Prima, and the 
Flavian Province. Neither could the 

artition have been effected when the 

omans abdicated Britain, as then the 
whole nation was too much devoted 
to 1 the incursions of the North- 
ern barbarians, to contemplate any 
thing that ted the internal eco- 
nomy of the island. Yet, had it not 
been effected prior to the division of 
England into shires, it would have 
been productive of the same inconve- 
niences, as if it had been performed 
whilst Britain was subject to the Ro- 
man authority; since one portion 
was included within the limits of 
Berkshire, and another was inclosed 
by the boundaries of the county of 
Oxford. The intermediate space of 
time, therefore, was the onl 
during which it could have been ac- 
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complished, which commences at the - 
epoch at which the Heptarchy was 
established, and terminates with the 
reduction of England into one Mo- 
narchy by Egbert, in the year of our 
Lord 816. 

But lest the authority of Camden 
and Usher, who state that Oxford- 
shire wholly belonged to the Mercian 
kingdom, and Berkshire to the domi- 
nion of the Western Saxon sovereigns, 
should seem to invalidate this hypo- 
thesis, it perhaps _ be necessary to 
state, that Oxfordshire as well as 
Berkshire at one period was included 
within the limits of the dominions of 
the West-Saxon sovereigns; that the 
river Thames was not the original 
boundary between the territories of 
the two monarchies; and that there 
was no coalition between the sove- 
reigns of the several kingdoms, but 
that the monarchs individually were 
free to enlarge their several domi- 
nions, according to the validity of 
their martial prowess. But if we 
pursue this investigation a little far- 
ther, perhaps we may throw some 
additional light upon the subject of 
our enquiry. The first of the West- 
ern Saxon kings who obtained a foot- 
ing in the district now termed Oxford- 
shire, was Cenric, who, in the year 
540, according to the Saxon Chroni- 
cle, totally defeated the Britons in a 
pitched battle at Baneybypys, now 
called Banbury, and established him- 
self in those parts; but if any credit 
be due to Maurianus, cited by Cam- 
den, the whole of the intermediate 
district was not entirely reduced ; as 
Ceaulin, according to this author, was 
the first who attacked Bensington, 
which he — in the year 572, 
and rendered it a Royal vill. It is 
evident, however, that before the 
commencement of the seventh cen- 
tury, a considerable track of land 
North of the Thames must have ap- 
pertained to the Western Saxons, 
otherwise Cinigil, their sixth Mo- 
narch, would not have granted to 
Birinus, who is styled by Bede the 
Apostle of the Western Saxons, the 
city of Dorchester for the establish- 
ment therein of an episcopal see. 
After this occurrence, a tide of suc- 
cesses appears to have attended the 
arms of the Westero Saxons, and Ken- 
walch found the territory which owed 
him allegiance too extensive for one 
person to govern; and in consequence 

thereof 
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thereof he ceded to his nephew Cuth- 
red all that portion of his dominions 
situated to the North of the Thames, 
which is rated by Malmsbury to have 
been a third of his kingdom. But 
from this time the power of the 
Westero Saxonsdecreased. Kenwalch, 
in the year 661, experienced a signal 
defeat at Porrencepbypys, by Wulfen, 
King of Mercia; and sv dreadfully 
was this district harassed by these 
contending foes, that the Bishops of 
Dorchester were compelled to retire, 
by the distress of the times, and pro- 
cure a removal of their episcopal seat 
to Winchester. The paucity of the 
history during this period prevents 
us from ascertaining the precise gra- 
dations by which the power of the 
Western Saxons declined; but upon 
the death of Kenwalch, Cuthred ap- 
pears to have held the region North 
of the Thames, which had previously 
been subject to the authority of the 
Western Saxons, by the payment of 
an annual tribute to Ethelred, King 
of Mercia. Now, it is obvious, that 


as the boundaries of the parish of 
Cumner must have been laid out 
whilst the authority of the Western 


Saxous prevailed on both sides of the 
Thames, they must equally so, pre- 
vious to the removal of the episcopal 
see from Dorchester, when all the 
present county of Oxford was annex- 
ed to the see of the Mercian Bishops 
established at Lichfield, that is be- 
tween the years 540 and 660; but if 
I might be warranted to apply a pas- 
sage in Bede to this event, I could 
determine it with greater nicety. 
That author observes, that when Bi- 
rinus, the first Bishop of Dorchester, 
was completely established in his new 
diocese, he erected and consecrated 
many churches therein ; that the pa- 
rish church at Cumner was one of 
these 1 dare not positively affirm; 
but its proximity to the episcopal 
seat, and the circumstances which 
serve to show that the parish could 
not have been laid out at any other 
period than during the authority of 
the West Saxon Sovereigns and West 
Saxon Bishops, on both sides of the 
river, are strong arguments to urge 
in support of the idea, which, could 
it be substantiated, would prove the 
building of Cumner Church to have 
taken place between A.D. 636 and 
650. 
(To be continued.) 


Cumner, Berks.—Zady Packington. 
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Mr. Ursan, Worcester. 

MONG the “ Nuge Curiosx,” 

p- 124, the supposed author of 

“ The Whole — of Man” is stated 
to be Lady Packington; and that 
a Mrs. Eye of Shire Oaks had an ori- 
ginal copy of that work, which she 
asserted to be the production of her 
mother Lady Packington. I believe 
that this name is either mis-spelt in 
Dr. Birch’s MS. in the British Mu- 
seum, or that a letter has been omit- 
ted in the transcription. Sir John 
Packington married (A.D. 1640, or 
thereabouts) Dorothy, daughter of 
Thomas Lord Coventry ; the lady to 
whom the above-mentioned work is 
attributed. Her eldest daughter, by 
Sir Joho, married Anthony Eyre, esq. 
of Rampton, co. Notts. She is said 
to have been possessed of a copyof 
“The Whole Duty of Man,” in the 
hand-writing of her mother, and to 
have declared it to be the production 
of Lady Packington. This manv- 
script was interlined by Fell, Bp. of 
Oxford, an intimate friend and con- 
stant correspondent of Lady Pack- 
ingtoo’s. An edition, published at 
Oxford, of the works of the author 
of “The Whole Duty of Man,” in 
the preface, written by Bp. Fell, has 
this passage: ** The pieces contained 
in this volume were all written by the 
excellent author at several times, who 
did publish them apart in the order in 
which they were made; that having 
lived a life of great austerities, he was 
then dead.” As the writer seems to 
wish to be anonymous, the masculine 
gender may be applied purposely.— 
Dr. Hammond, in a Letter dated 1657, 
prefixed to the first edition of the 
work in question, declares that he is 
perfectly ignorant of the author. 
Now, at this very time Dr. Hammond 
was living in Lady Packington’s house. 
As the possessor of the MSS, which 
the Doctor mentions as having seen, 
seems to have been in no haste to 
publish it (the first edition being 
dated 1659, two years after the date 
of Dr. Hammond’s Letter), Lady 
Packington, a woman of exemplary 
piety, might have taken the oppor- 
tunity to transcribe it: this, there- 
fore, would account for the copy in 
the possession of Mrs. Eyre; and it 
is very natural for that lady to have 
boasted of her mother being the au- 
thor; the writer being unknown to 
the world, and this manuscript being 
found 








ee ed it 





found as stated before. If Lady Pack- 
ington was the author of “The Whole 
Duty of Man,” she must (according 
to the passage in Bp. Fell’s preface, 
above quoted) have written all the 
other works published under that 
title; an assertion which I fancy the 
most zealous supporters of Lady P.'s 
pretensions do not attempt to make. 
(See Dr. Nash’s History of Worcester- 
shire, and Collins's British Peerage, 
vol. III. p. 748.) 

Dr. Nasb refers his readers to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1754 *. 

The family of Packington is a very 
antient one: the first recorded per- 
son of the name is Richard de Pack- 
ington, temp. Henry II. Sir John 
Packington, surnamed the Lusty, was 
a favourite of Queen Elizabeth. The 
title of Baronet was granted in 1620, 
in the reign of JamesI. Sir Jobo 
Packington, the second baronet, was 
tried for his life after the decapita- 
tion of Charles. ; was sequestered and 
plundered for his loyalty, and com- 
pounded with the Parliament for 
5000/.; he married Dorothy, our 
heroine. In the distresses of the 
times, his house at Westwood gave 
shelter to Dr. Hammond, aod man 
other eminent men of different opi- 
nions with the powers that were. The 
present Sir John is a bachelor; the 
title, at his death, becomes extinct ; 
his estates devolve upon his sister's 


son. 
Of the Eyre family I am able to 
give no account, except that Lord 
Hay (A. D. 1779) married Miss Eyre, 
daughter of Anthony Eyre, esq. of 
Notts; and that Viscount Newark, 
third son of Earl Manvers, married, 
in 1804, Miss Eyre, daughter of Av- 
thony Hardolph Eyre, esq. M.P. for 
Notts. (Collins's British Peerage.) 
These ladies I suppose were of the 
same family. 
_ Westwood, the seat of Sir J. Pack- 
ington, belonged formerly to a reli- 
gious house; but after the suppres- 
sion of monasteries by Henry VIIt. 
the estate was granted to the Pack- 
ington family. The house was built 
daring the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
It is situated about seven miles from 
Worcester, on the Ombersley road. 
Yours, &c. R. C. 





* See our vol. XXIV. p. 26, 
Gswr. Mac. October, 1821. 
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Mr. Unsan, East Retford, Sept. 11. 
E following loscription and Pe- 
digree are almost as confirmatory 
of the union of the families of Pack- 
ington and Eyre* as your Corre- 
spondent (p. 124) as 
0 


At the bows ¢ ampton in this 
neighbourhood (which has been for 
many years the property and burial- 
place of the antient family of Eyre 
of Grove, long resident in the coun- 
ties of Nottingham, Derby, and Y ork), 
is a mural monument, with the fol- 
lowing luscription: 

“ Here lies interr’d Gervas Eyre, esq. 
only son of Anthony Eyre, esq. of this 
place, and Mary, dau. of Sir John Pack- 
ington, bart. of Westwood in Worcester. 

“ While he was young, the freebolders 
of this county conceived such expecta- 
tions of him as to chuse him their répre- 
sentative in Parliament, in which station 
he continued to the time of his death: 
His conduct having always been such as 
entitled him to the favor of all true friends 
of our Church and Constitution ; of both 
which he was aa unwearied advocate ; of 
distinguished judgment in publick affairs, 
and possessed of all the accomplishments 
which form a true patriot. 

“In short, in him were found all those 
virtues, by the exercise of which his an- 
cestors had so eminently distinguished 
themselves. 

“One of which, Coll Eyre, for the 
service of his country, and Royal Master, 
Charles the Martyr, lost his life in the de- 
fence of Newark Castle. 

* Another, the Lady Packington, so ad- 
mired for her piety and accomplishments 
above her sex (as by some to be reputed 
the author of The Whole Duty of Man). 

“He dyed Feb. 16, anno Dom. 1703, 
aged 34. 

“ Here also lies Catherine his wife, 
daughter of Sir Henry Cooke, bart. of 
Wheatley in Yorkshire. 

“She inherited the candour and good 
nature inherent in her family, which, to- 
gether with her other virtues, finished in 
her the character of a virtuous wife, an 
affectionate mother, a good neighbour, 
and a charitable benefactor to the poor. 
She being inconsolable for the death of 
her husband, did not long survive him, 
but departed this life, Nov. 7, 1704, leav- 
ing nine children surviving. 

“ This monument was erected pursuant 
to the last will of Catherine Eyre, second 
daughter of the above-said Gervas and 
Catherine Eyre, who was possessed of all 
her mother’s virtues.” 

And from Dr. Thoroton’s “ History 


* Not Eye, as printed in p. 124. 





of 
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of Nottinghamshire,” and other re- stract of the following Pedigree of 
sources, I am enabled to send an ab- family alliances: 


Pedigree of Eyre.—LZady Packington. 


Anthony Eyre, esq. of Rampton, Knighi=-Elizabeth*, daughter of Sir John Pack- 
of the Shire of Notts. | ington, bart. 





Gervas Eyre, esq. of Rampton, Knight of=-Catherine, daughter of Sir Henry Cooke, 
the same shire. bart. 





Anthony Eyre, esq. of Rampton, Sheriff fors=Margaret, daughter of C. Turner, of 
Notts in 1729. | Kirk-Leatham, esq. 





Authoay Eyre, esq. of Grove, (ob. 1788).=-Judith Letitia, heir of her great uncle Sir 
Hardolph Wastneys, the last Baronet. 





' 
Anthony Hardolph Eyre, esq. of Grove, now==Francisca Alicia, daughter of Wilbra- 
living. braham Bootle, esq. 


The arms on the monument (impaled with Eyre) are, Or, a chevron Gules, 
between two lions passant guardaat Sable. INVESTIGATOR. 
* You will observe the Christian name is Mary on the monument, 
a 


Mr. Urnzan, Oct. 2. ** By her great virtues and attainments 


A QUESTION being asked (p. 124) 
whether any record exists of the 
Packington family, &c. 1 beg leave 
to state in answer, that a very minute 
account of that antient family (whose 
arms were, Party iy chevron Sable 
and Argent, in chief three mullets Or, 
in base as many garbs Gules) ay be 
found in Wotton’s Baronetage, from 
. 382 to 402, of the first volume, 
rom which I beg leave to intrude 
upon you the following statement 
relative to that lady, who is the chief 
subject of your notice, the reputed 
authoress of that sacred work, “* The 
Whole Duty of Man.” Speaking of 
Sir John the second baronet, it says, 
** This lady was one of the daughters of 
Thos. Lord Coventry, Keeper of the Great 
Seal of England, the most accomplished 
person of her sex for learning, and the 
brightest example of her age for wisdom 
and piety. Her letters, and other dis- 
courses still remaining io the family, and 
in the hands of her friends, are an admira- 
ble proof of her excellent genius and vast 
capacity +; and as she has the reputation 
of being thought the author of The Whole 
Duty of Man; so none that knew her well, 
and were competent judges of her abilities, 
could in the least doubt of her being equal 
to such an undertaking, though her mo- 
desty would not suffer her to claim the 
honour of it: but as the manuscript under 
her own hand ¢ now remains with the fa- 
mily, there is hardly any room to doubt it. 





+ Dr. Hickes’s prefatory epistle before 
his Saxon Grammar. 

t Ex Infor. Dom. Herb. Per. Paking- 
ton. Bar. 


in knowledge, she acquired the esteem of 
all our learned divines, particularly Dr. 
Hammond, Bp. Morley, Bp. Fell, Bp. 
Pearson, Bp. Henchman, and Bp. Gun- 
ning, who were ever ready to confess they 
were always edified by her conversation, 
and instructed by her writings. These 
learned and pious gentlemen never failed 
of an agreeable retreat and sanctuary at 
Westwood in Worcestershire, as far as 
those dangerous times would permit ; and 
it ought ever to be remembered, to the 
honour of this good lady and her husband, 
that the famous Dr. Hammond found a 
comfortable subsistence in their family 
several years, and at length reposed his 
bones in their burial place at Hampton- 
Lovet, in a fair chapel § built by Sir Thos. 
Pakington, knt. 1561, the windows where- 
of are full of arms of the Packingtons, 
and their matches: the said Lady Doro- 
thy had sepulture there the 13th of May, 
1679; aad Sir John her husband, the 3d 
of January following. . They left issue a 
son, named after his father, John, and two 
daughters ; married to Anthony 
Eyre of Rampton, in Notts, esq.; and 
— to Wm. Godfrey, of Lincolnshire, 
esq.” 

Corroboration of the unions of 
this family, given by Wotton, may 
be had by referring to Collins’s Peer- 
age, under the head of Lord De Fer- 
rars; Coventry, Earl of Coventry; 
Stanhope, Earl Stanhope; Wotton’s 
Baronetage, vol. I. p. 317; vol. III. 
p- 201; and Banks’s Extinct Peerage 
of England, vol. I. p. 312. 

Yours, &c. N. Y. W.G. 








§ Abington’s Antiquities of Worcester- 
Mr. 


shire, MS. 
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Mr. Unsax, <Kellington, Sept. 27. Y¢re frui liquido, campoque errare silenti; 


trace the first dawnings of ge- 
nius, and to peruse the early pro- 
ductions of men who, in future life, 
have arrived at the highest degree of 
eminence in the intellectual world, is 
always a pleasing, and not unfre- 
quently an useful task. The sub- 
joined copy of verses is, I am per- 
suaded, one of the earliest composi- 
tions of the “‘ immortal Gray.” His 
biographer, Mr. Mason, chooses to 
call the delicate Sapphic Ode begin- 
ning with “ Barbaras Odes,” &c. 
the . first original production of 
Gray’s Muse, observing that verses 
imposed either by schoolmasters or 
tutors ought not to be taken into 
consideration, as there is seldom a 
verse that flows well from the pen of 
a real Poet, if it does not flow volun- 
tarily. The following is a copy of 
verses which, in the University of 
Cambridge, is termed a Tripos. It 
is not a composition which is im- 
osed as a task by the tutor, but it 
is produced at the request of the Mo- 
derator, and the writing of it is gene- 
rally considered as an honour con- 
ferred upon the most distinguished 
man in the year. It is said by Mr. 
Mason, that he believes that these 
lines are to be found in the Muse 
Etonenses. A friend of mine, how- 
ever, at my request, made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to find them in that 
work. He consulted the copy which 
is in the University library at Cam- 
bridge. Should they not have been 
— before, they may, perhaps, 
acceptable to some of your read- 
ers; and though they are not wanting 
in true Virgilian cadence, yet, per- 
haps, it would be difficult to discover 
in them the future author of the 
“ Blegy in a Country Church-yard.” 
At the time they were written, Gray 
must have been about twenty, and in 
the second or third year after he be- 
came a member of the University. 
Should this meet your approbation, 
you shall be troubled by a few more 
copies of verses, upon similar occa- 
sions, by men who, in future life, 
were ornaments both to society and 
Literature. Omicron. 
Luna est habitabilis. 


Dum non rorantes non incomitata per auras 
Urget equos, tacitoque inducit sidera lapsu: 
Ultima, sed nulli soror inficianda sororum, 

Huc, mihi, Musa: tibi patet alti janua ceeli, 
Astra vides, nec te numeri nec nomina fallant. 
Huc mihi, Diva, veni: dulce est per aperta serena 





Sis comes, et mecum gelida spatiere sub umbra. 
— _— ceeli hast docere alta putan- 
um es' 
Noctis , nobis tantum lacere : virumque 
Ostentari oculis, nostra laquearia terre---~ 
Tngentes scenas, vastique aulza theatri! 
Oh! quis me pennis ethre super ardua sistet 
Mirantem, propriusque dabit convena tueri; 
Teque adeo, unde fluens reficit lux mollior arva, 
Pallidiorque dies tristes soluta tencbras? 
Sic ego---subridens Dea sic ingressa vicissim : 
Non pennis opus hic supera ut simul illa peta- 


_ mus; 
— ~ Yemen deducere lunam : 

eu crede ad magicas te invitum accingier artes 
Thessalicosve modos: ipsam descendere Pheben’ 
Conspicies, novus Endymion ; sequc offert ultro 
Visa tibi ante oculos, et nota major imago. 

ae as admoveas (tumuli super aggere spec- 


Compositum) tabule; simu! imum invade canalem, 
Sic intenta acie, cceli simul alta patescunt i 
Atria ; jamque ausus Lunaria visere regna, 
Ingrediere solo, et caput inter nubila condes. 
Ecce autem! vitri se in vertice sistere Pheben 
Cernis, et oceanum, et crebris freta consita 


terris. 
Panditur i//e atram faciem caligine condens 
Sublustri, refugitque oculos, fallitque tuentem 
Integram Polis lucem quippe haurit aperto ‘ 
Fluctu avidus radiorum, et longos imbibie ignes ; 
Verum his, que, maculis variata nitentibus, ‘auro 
Carula discernunt, celso sese insula dorso 
Plurima — preetentaque littora scenis; 
Liberior datur his | natura, minisque 5 
Lumen depascunt liquidum : sed tela diei 
Detorquent, retroque docent se vertere flammas, 

Hinc Jongos videas tractus, terrasque jacentes 

Ordine candeanti, et duros se attollere montes ; 
Montes . om Rhodope assurgat, quibus Ossa ‘ni- 

valli 
Vertice : tum scopulis infra pendentibus 
guest clivorum embri’ nemeremque ae 

ris. 
Non rores illi, aut desunt sua nubila mundo; 
Non — gelidum, atque herbis gratissimus im. 

r: 


His quoque nota ardet picto Thaumantias arcu 
Os roseum Aurore, propriique crepuscula coli. 
Et dubitas tantum certis wolesstoes orbem 
= pe ? ~~ 5 agros, sua meenia condunt. 
i quoque, vel Martem invadun 
4 triumphos — 
Victores: sunt hic etiam sua premia laudi ; 
His metus, atque amor, et mentem mortalia tan- 
_ gunt. 
Quin, uti nos oculis jam nunc juvat ire per 


arva, 
lantnge plagas Lune, pontumque profun- 


Idem illos etiam ardor agit, cum se aureus effert 
Sub sudum globus, et Terrarum ingentior orbis ; 
Scilicet omne equor tum lustrant, scilicet omnem 
Tellurem, gentesque polo sub utroque jacentes: 
Et quidem estivi i fe ad xtheris ignes 
Pervigilat, noctem exercens, celumque fatigat, 
Jam Galli apparent, jam se Germania laté 
Tollit, et alt pater A i ad auras; 
Jam tandem in Borean, en! parvulus Anglia no- 








vas 
—_— aliis longe fulgentior) extulit oras: 
‘ormosum extemplo lumea, maculumque niten- 
tem 
Invisunt crebri Proceres, serumque tuendo 
Hereat, certatimque suo cognomine signant: 
Forsitan et Lune longinquus in Orbe Tyrannus 
Se dominum vocat, et nostra se jactat in aald, 
Terras possim alias propriori Sole calentes 
Narrare ; atque alias, jubaris queis parcior usus. 
Lunarum chorus, et tenuis penuria Phebi: ‘ 
Ni, meditans eadem hec audaci evolvere cantu 
Jam pulset citharam, Soror, et preludia tentet. 
~= a has proprias laudes, nec facta si- 
e 


Jam- 
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Jampridem in fatis, patrieeque oracula fame. 
Tempus erit, sursum totos contendere cetus 
Quo cernes longo excursu, primosque colonos 
Migrare in Lunam, et notos mutare Peanates : 
Dum stupet obtutu tacito ortus incola, longéque 
Insolitas t aves, cl que volant 


Ut quondam ignotum marmor, camposque na- 





tantes 
Tranavit Zephyris, visens nova regna, Columbus; 
Litora mirantur circum, mirantur et unde 
Inclusas acies ferro, turmasque biformes, 
Monstraque feta armis, et non imitabile fulmen. 
Feedera non ictu, et gemini commercia mundi, 
Agminaque assucto glomerata sub 2there cerno. 
Anglia, que pelagi jam dudum torquet habenas, 
Exercetque frequens ventos, atque imperat und@s 
Aeris attollet fasces, veteresque triumphos 
Flic etiam feret, et victis dominabitur auris. 


a 


Mr. Urzayn, Henrietta-street. 


N vol. XC. i. 587, 1 find some ob- 
servations relative to the Selby 
estates, from “‘ R, U.” of Louth; and 
in reply 1 beg to observe, first, that 
William Lowndes never did legally 
take the name of Selby, and died with- 
out doing so, and that his son has only 
recently had the leave of his present 
‘Majesty, when Prince Regent, for 
making the addition of Selby to his 
name; which he has not done as it is 
to be presumed the testator intended 
it should be, to perpetuate his name; 
for he has only applied for permission 
to be called William Selby Lowndes. 


Account and Pedigree of the Selby Family. 
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Second, in regard to the Pedigree 
given in page 588, it is very much in 
error; for James Selby, the father of 
the Serjeant, died in 1688, and his 
wives’ pames were, the first Sandys, 
and the latter Wells: and James Selby, 
the Serjeant-at-Law, married the 
daughter of Sir Rowland Alston of 
Odell in Bedfordshire, whose nephews 
obtained possession of the estates (left 
by Thos. James Selby for charitable 
uses), the bequest having become void 
by the Statute against Mortmain, and 
sold them, but I am unacquainted 
with the nature of the title they pro- 
duced. For the information of your 
readers, I send you a Pedigree of the 
family. 

In reply to “J. A.” I think part of 
the foregoing will set him right; and 
further, 1 have to observe, that Ser- 
jeant Selby did not leave the property 
to Lowndes; and Thos. James Selby, 
who did leave it, made no such reser- 
vation as “* J. A.’ states, i. e. that the 
heir must come forward within twenty 
years; therefore this property is as 
much open to any claim as it ever 
was since Thomas James Selby’s de- 
cease. 


Yours, &c. W. Waricar. 


James Selby, came a poor boy into Buck-—Sandys, his first==Wells, his second wife, 


inghamshire ; from whence is not known ; 
entered of the Inner Temple, 1647, and 


buried Oct. 27, 1688. 


wife, with a 
small fortune, 
died s. p. 


December 11, 1655, 
with a large for- 
tune, 








Rebecca Selby, 
baptized Dec. 
17, 1656, ba- 
ried July 26, 
1692, unmar- 
ried. 


baptized 
Jan.20,1657, 
buried Apr. 
29, 1724. 





James Sélby,==Mary Alston, eld- 
Serj. at Law, | est dau. of Sir Row- 
land Alston 
Temperance his 
wife, buried April 
2, 1729. 


Hannah Sel- Wil- =Doro- 
by, baptiz- liam® thy, 
ed March Selby, _his 
15, 1659, died _ wife, 
buried Feb. 1733. 
8, 1666. 


and 








' ' ‘ { 
Mary Selby, bap- Thos. James Selby, bap- Margaret* Selby, bap-==Will.Lang- 


tized July 13,1716, tized Oct. 20, 1717, bu- 


buried Mar.31,1717. ried Dec. 4, 1772. 


tized June 20,1671, bu- 


ston, esq. 
ried May 1, 1737. 


her husb. 


aa 


Mr. Urnsan, _ Oct. 5. 
| i your valuable Miscellany for 
December 1820, vol. XC. part ii. 
p- 488, the attention of country Sur- 
tes was called to a case of nul- 
lity of marriage, originating in the 
highly culpable neglect of the very 
essential forms of law in the granting 
of the licence, by one of the Surro- 
gates of a Country Court. I now 


fulfil my promise of fowarding to you. 
a few short observations and cautions 
on this important subject. Were 
Surrogates, practising in the country, 
duly impressed with the serious con- 
sequences of neglecting the requisite 
Jegal observances in the granting of 
Marriage Licences, of which there 
have lately been too many instances, 
arising probably from awant of know- 





4 It is to be observed that there has been no evidence brought forward that either 
William Selby, who lived at Husborn Crawley, or Margaret Selby, who married Wil- 


liam Langston, died without issue. 


ledge 
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ledge of the forms prescribed by law, Mr. Urnsan, Oct. 4. 
aan painful results might be avoid- HE reconciliation or union be- 
ed: and when it is remembered that tween the Greek and Latin 


every Surrogate takes a solemn oath, Churches, which has lately been sug- 
faithfully to execute his office accord- gested and even publicly reported, is 
ing to Law, it is hoped that the fol- a new instance of gm peace 
lowing directions may be attended to. throughout the world. Ever since 
Whena party appliesfora Marriage the fatal period of the Tarks becom- 
Licence, it is the duty of the Surro- ing masters of Constantinople, A. D. 
gate to put the following questions: — 1453, to the present time, the Roman 
1. What is your Christian and sir- Pontiffs, in their attempts to effect 
name? this great object of reconciliation, 
2. In what parish do you reside? have always found the Greek patri- 
3. Are you a bachelor ora widower? archs more obstinate and intractable 
4. Ifabachelor, what is yourage? than they were when their empire 
5. What is the lady’s Christian and was in a flourishing state. This ob- 


sirname ? stinacy was the effect of a rooted 
6. Of what parish is she? aversion to the Latins and to their 
7. A spinster or a widow? Pontiffs, that acquired from day to 
8. Ifa spinster, her age ? day new degrees of strength bit- 
9. la which parish do you wish to terness in the hearts of the Greeks; 
be married ? an aversion, produced and nourished 


10. Has that parish been the usual by a persuasion, that the calamities 
place of abode of one of the parties they suffered under the Turkish yoke, 
for the last four weeks? might have been easily removed, if 

If either or both of the parties be the Western princes and the Roman 
minors, the lawful father of such pontiffs had not refused to succour 
minor must appear and join in the them against their haughty tyrants. 
affidavit, giving his consent to the | When the Turks first established 
marriage. If no father, then the themselves there, under the victorious 
guardians appointed by his will; and Mahomet the Second, they took pos- 
in default thereof, the lawful mother session of one part of the city by 
—but if there be neither father, nor force of arms, and of the rest under 
mother, nor any testamentary guar- a sort of capitulation, that they 
dian, then a guardian must be ap- should entirely occupy the principal 
pointed by the Court of Chancery, part of it which they had conquered, 
who must appear and give such and that the rest should be left to the 
consent. Christians (Mosheim, 15 cent. p. i. 

When the Surrogate has obtained c. 2.); and that both parties should 
salisfactory answers from the party, not molest each other, until any en- 
it only remains to swear him to the croachment should be discovered on 
truth of theaffidavit,filledupagreeably either side, and that then each should 
to his answers, and to see him enter be aware of fatal consequences. So 
into the usual bond: the Licence may that the patriarchal authority of the 
then be filled up, and delivered tothe Grecian hierarchy became of very 
party as an authority to the Clergy- limited extent as to dominion and 

man for marrying the parties. These space—still its zeal has been unabat- 
few simple directions are all that are ed, and its jealousy of the power of 
necessary to be observed incommon Rome undiminished. Their reconci- 
cases: to investigate the subject far- liation and union have been attempted 
ther, would extend this articlebeyond by many Pontiffs and Patriarchs, many 
the limits prescribed; but I cannot Councils, and many learned and pious 
conclude these brief remarks without Writers—but hitherto without effect. 
strongly recommending to the atten- Not many years since, a Lutheran 
tion of Country Surrogates a most Divine of Augsburg, the Rev. Dr, 
useful pamphiet lately published, en- Kraughter, circulated a small tract 
titled, “ A Letter to a Country Sur- in Latin, replete with sound and 
rogate, containing a summary of the candid reasoning, tending to reconcile 

Laws relating to Marriage Licences,” the differences of the two Churches 

&c. in which this subject is brought in the maoner of administering the 

under fall consideration, and plain Holy Sacrament, but these sugges- 

directionslaid down for theirguidance. tions were pot listened to. Probably 
Yours, &c. J.S. it was Jeft for the present @ra of 
knowledge 
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knowledge and Christian charity, to 
effect what ages have not and could 
not accomplish, But now, as the 
closing period of both those Churches, 
at least of their peculiar dominion, 
draws nigh, it will be a proof of their 
mutual preparation for Christian 
love, if they should at least resolve 
to forget their past animosities, and 
to yield to their Divine master, in 
the union of the spirit and in the 
bond of peace. 

The substance of the doctrines of 
the Greek Church are contained in a 
treatise, entitled, “ the Orthodox 
Confession of the Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Eastern Church,” which was 
drawn up by Peter Mogislaus, Bp. of 
Kiow, in a provincial council assem- 
bled at that city. This Confession 
was translated into Greek, and pub- 
licly approved and adopted in the 
year 1643, by Parthenius of Constan- 
tinople, aad by all the other-Grecian 

atriarchs. It was afterwards pub- 
fished in Greek and Latin, at the ex- 
pence of Parragiota, interpreter to 
the Turkish emperor, a man of great 
opulence and liberality, who ordered 
it to be distributed gratis among the 
Greek Christians; it was also, says 
Mosheim (16 cent. p.i. c. 2. s. 6), en- 
riched with a recommendatory letter, 
composed by Nectarius, patriarch of 
Jerusalem ; and it was afterwards 
published in Svo. at Leipsic, with a 
Latin translation by Laur. Norma- 
nus in 1695, and in several other parts 
ef Europe. The differences in their 
respective doctrines appear to be so 
great, and so remote also from other 
Christian Churches, that the obstacles 
which have hitherto preveuted their 
union, are by vo means inconsiderable, 
or very easily to be reconciled. 

At the time of the Reformation, 
Melancthon, with a view to effect 
this desired reconciliation, sent to the 
Patriarch at Constantinople, a copy 
of the Confession of Augsburg, trans- 
lated into Greek by Paul Dolscius. 
This present was accompanied with a 
Letter, in which the learned and hu- 
mane professor of Wittemberg repre- 
sented the protestant doctrine with 
the utmost simplicity and faithful- 
ness, hoping that the artless charms 
of truth might touch the heart of the 
Grecian prelate. But his hopes were 
disappointed ; for the Patriarch did 
not even deign to return him any 
answer. (See Leo Allatius de perpetua 





Consensione Eccl. 3. c. 8.8.2. Mo- 
sheim, 16 cent. p. 1. c. 2.8.7.) After 
this, the Divines of Tubingen succeed. 
ed in extracting a brief and cold cor- 
respondence from the patriarchal see, 
manifesting a spirit of benevolence 
and cordiality, but maintaining an 
inviolable adherence to the opinions 
and institutions of their ancestors. 
As a people, the Greeks have al- 
ways suffered the greatest severity 
from the Turkish bondage. The 
Russians, Georgians, and Mingralians 
adopt the doctrines and ceremonies of 
the Greek Church, though they are 
entirely free from the jurisdiction 
and a of the patriarch of 
Constantinople. Until the close of 
the 16th century, he had exercised 
spiritual power over Russia, and had 
senta Bishop thither at every vacancy; 
bat it was lost by the establishment of 
a Patriarch at Moscow, in a council 
held there in 1589, to which, for pe- 
cuniary purposes, the then Patriarch 
of Constantinople consented. The 
Eastern Christians afterwards re- 
nounced the communion of what was 
called the Greek Church; differin 
from it in doctrine and worship, an 
are divided into two sects—the Mono- 
physites or Jacobites, from Jacob Al- 
bardi, who maintain that in the Saviour 
of the World, there is oniy one na- 
ture—and the followers of Nestorius, 
who suppose that there were two dis- 
tinct persons in the son of God. (Ibid. 
s. 11.) I believe these leading sects 
have several sub-divisions. Some of 
these maintain that the Divine and 
human nature were reduced into one, 
and consequently reject both the 
decrees of the council of Chalcedon, 
and the famous letter of Leo the 
Great. But it would lead me far 
beyond the limits of these columns to 
= their distinctions or their num- 
ers—the difficulty of reconciling so 
multifarious and rarified opinions and 
parties, on points which each of them 
deem of vital importance to their 
national and individual salvation, 
must be obvious from what has been 
already gathered, perhaps too hastily, 
from Ecclesiastical history. But I 
cannot forbear deeply lamenting, that 
in all times of the history of the 
Church, during the delusion of an 
encreasing splendour in its worship, 
its most conscientious votaries have 
been chargeable with an overstrained 
zeal, in the too strenuous eee 
) 
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of their opinions, which bas not been 
duly restrained by moderation: it is 
not afterwards very easy to seize the 
precise and favourable moment when 
discord shall cease, when all differences 
shall be explained away, when each 
party shall largely concede, when 
prejudice and the bias of education, 
and the venerable example of pious 
progenitors, and withal the silent 
whisper of their imagined remon- 
strances, shall ali sink before the new 
light, and present the regenerated vo- 
tary freed from the cloud of multiplied 
rites, which so long obscured the na- 
tive beauty and lustre of Religion, as 
the servant of Him who must be 
adored in simplicity, and worshipped 
in spirit and in truth. A. H. 
a 

Mr. Urnsan, Broadstairs, Sept. 1. 

i ip Reculver from Birchington 

there is no regular road; but 
carts and equestrians may, without 
much difficulty, during the summer, 
or at any time when the tide is not 
high, or the weather tempestuous, 
get along the beach: in the winter a 
raised bank along theadjacent marshes 
leading to the spot, which is called 
“ The Wall,” is opened, which in the 
former season is completely blocked 
up, in several places, with high wooden 
railing. 

The re-edification of the spires has 
not yet been noticed by any of your 
Antiquarian Correspondents: they are 
now composed of open iron-work ; in 
the tower nearest to those waves 
which would so long ago have levelled 
them both with the surrounding 
beach, were it not for the substan- 
tial groins laid down before them, 
there still remains the old stone stair- 
case consisting of about 36 steps for- 
merly leading to the belfry, &c. and 
now to a loft from which you may 
ascend by a ladder to the new iron 


ire. 

The following appropriate inscrip- 
tion, engraved in stone, has been 
placed over the great doorway : 

“* These towers, the remains of the once 
venerable Church of Reculver, were pur- 
chased of the parish by the Corporation 
of the Trinity House of Deptford Strond, 
in the year 1810, and groins laid down at 
their expense to protect the cliff on which 
the Church had stood.” 

** When the ancient spires were after- 
wards blown down, the present substitutes 
were erected to render the towers still suf- 
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ficiently conspicuous to be useful to navi- 
gation. 

“Capt. Joseph Cotton, Deputy Master, 
in the year 1819,” 

Reculver has been again and again 
mentioned in your valuable Magazine 
(See vol. XLIV. p. 353, LIV. 256, 
328; LXXVIII. 125, 147, 303; 
LXXIX. 801, 878, 907, 1009, where 
views were given; LXXX. ii. 204; 
LXXXVIII. ii, 141; LXXXIX. ii. 
453.) The ruins of the Church are 
not now very great, they having been 
in a great measure carried away, 
notwithstanding au injunction to the 
contrary: I noticed one stone on the 
floor, which had been adorned with 
brasses. There are but two cottages, 
besides the house occupied by the 
Smuggling Preventive Service, this 
being one of its principal stations. 

Whitfield Tower (erected on the 
highest spot in Thanet), has also been 
lately rebuilt by the Trinity House. 
On the side nearest the sea is this in- 
scription : 

**The ground on which this beacon is 
raised, was liberally granted by J. P. 
Powel, esq. of Quex-hall, in this island 
in whose estate it stands.” 

On the other : 

“« This beacon was erected for the bene- 
fit of Navigation, by the Corporation of 
the Trinity House. A, D. 1818,” 

This new obelisk, when seen at 
even a short distance, appears as if it 
were ornamentally carved, which op- 
tical delusion (for it is really such) is 
wholly occasioned by the contrast of 
the stone and flints used, as the sides 
are quite flat. 

Another circumstance relating to 
the history of this island, must be 
mentioned. In Nov. 1816, you noticed 
* an awful incursion of the sea,” and 
the downfall of the Admiral Digby’s 
head at Kingsgate; in March 1819, 
another washed away old“ Barth’lem’s 
Gate” itself, and the only read relick 
of antiquity at Kingsgate fell a prey 
to the fury of the waves, As no ac- 
count of this Gate appears in your 
pages, perhaps the following extract 
= help to preserve the remembrance 
of it: 

** In a valley fronting the ocean, there 
is a small gateway in an opening of the 
cliff, such as are numerous on this part of 
the coast: it was called by the name of 
Bartholomew or Bartlem.gate, but now 
more commonly called Kingsgate; the 

reason 
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reason of which latter name is, that King 

Charles the Second once landed here, in 

his way, by water, from London to Dover, 

avd commanded it-to be so called; on 
which change of the name, the following 

Latin distich was made by Mr. Toddy, of 

Josse, hard by, who was then proprietor of 

the land on which this gate stood : 

Olim Porta fui Patroni Bartholomei, 
Nunc, Regis jussu, Regia Porta vocor.” 
“These two lines are inscribed imme- 

diately above a kind of wooden portcullis, 

which has been added to the Gate. The 
distich has been rendered, in quaint Eng- 
lish, 

** Late Barthl’mew the right of Christ’nage 

claim’d ; [gate ’'m nam’d.” 

But now (so Charles commands) Kings- 
Underneath has been inscribed : 

** Hic exscenderunt Car. II. R. 
Et Ja. dux Ebor, 30 Junii, 1683.” 

**On the outside of the gate, facing the 
sea, is written in Saxon characters ‘ God 
bless Barth’lem’s gate.’” 

The Bead-house has been converted 
into a new “ Noble Captain Digby,” 
and, I dare say, answers all the pur- 
poses of the former one. 

Yours, &c. 
—— 
On tHe Burwesgue FEstivars 
OF FORMER AGES. 
(Continued from p. 200.) 
Wr we to judge of the na- 
tional diversions in Scotland 
by their dramatic parodies, they must 
have been few and unvaried. While 
the Southern parts of Britain enjoyed 
so many represeutations, the Abbot of 
Unreason appears to have been the 
sole imitation of ecclesiastical dignity 
in the North. Whether these ebulli- 
tions of popular excess were forbid- 
den by clerical authority, or checked 
by the reverence due to the monastic 
character, cannot now be determined ; 
all that temains for the Antiquary or 

Historian, is, to treat of customs for 

which he can discover no cause, and 

assign no origin. 
e Abbot of Unreason ranks as 


NeEpos. 
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the last of these remarkable practices, 
not only from the laws of precedence, 
but from the little estimation his of- 
fice has obtained'. Of this person- 
age it is only observed, that, familiar 
to the lowest classes, he became a 
public nuisance, rather than the free 
diversion of the people*. But the 
same abuses were tolerated in better 
society, under another appellation. 
The city of Aberdeen was distinguish- 
ed by its Abbot of Bon-Accord, a title 
egregiously misapplied; for, while 
the purport of his office was to pro- 
mote good humour, it tended to riot 
and debauchery%. So tardy was the 
progress of Literature, and so indis- 
tinct the amusements, in Scotland, 
that this irreverent personage was 
honoured with the superintendance 
of the Mysteries or Sacred Dramas, 
the only part of his history that can 
convey an interest to his memory: 
with most writers, however, that par- 
ticular was unimportant, while the 
scandal of his revelry existed; one of 
them speaks of it in nearly the fol- 
lowing words: 


“ For you, O streets, were unconscious of 
the joys 
We tasted, in the festive celebration 
Of Bon- Accord, disturb’d with ribald noise, 
[The reverend custom of this ancient 
nation]. 
Thou, Aberdeen, and ye, delightful mea- 
sures, . 
Betwixt our cups bore witness to those 
pleasures.” 4 


By such attributes was the Abbot 
distinguished. His _licentiousness, 
joined to the excesses he promoted 
and enjoyed, gave such offence to the 
serious inhabitants of Aberdeen, that 
the town-council formally deprived 
him of his fees, in the year 1445, with 
a view to his entire suppression; aware 
that the crowds who frequented these 
exhibitions, were too poor to main- 
tain them. Their authority, how- 
ever, was insufficient to abolish a 





* In the popular novel of “* The Abbot,” may be found a description of this person- 
age, interesting to general readers, but calculated rather to amuse than inform those 


who seek for illustration. Vol. I. p. 299. 
2 Stuart’s View of Society in Europe. 


3 Irving’s Scottish Poets, I. 204. 
* See a poem entitled Propempticon Charitum Abredonensium, in Te rar Mecw 
*E£odia, Edin. 1618, folio, in which the following lines occur: 


“« Namque, ut nos hilares solida inter gaudia noctes 
Egeremus, testes vestro hoc clamore secundo 

Que fremuere vie, Bon- Accord, Abredonia testis, 
Testes tot chore Bacchi inter pocula lete.” 


custom 
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edstom so congetiial to the populat 
spirit, and his office was not hans te- 
cognized by the magistracy, but an 
anneal allowance of ten marks ap- 

iated him in 1486'. 

From this period till 1555, the Ab- 
bot's privileges were undistarbed, 
when an Act of Parliament was pass- 
ed, — * that in all times cum- 
mjng, ta manet of person be chosen 
Robert Hudé, dor Little John, Abbot 
of Unreason, Qteenis of May, tor 
otherwise, nouther in burgh not to 
latidwart®.” Still the people couti- 
aoed theit diversions; aod, in 1560, a 
serious tiot #48 produced by the pro- 
hibition of “Robm Hood.” Laws, 
generally speaking, aré a tardy me- 
thod of repressing habitual abuses ; 
the interference of the Clergy was in 
this instance more effectual; and the 
Reformer of Scotland, who com- 
menced his labours amongst an iguo- 
rant populate, saw at a later period 
theit manters entirely changed, their 
amasements desetted, and their tu- 
multuots disposition redacted to a se- 
rious and religious deportment. Mr. 
Irving, however, is of opinion, that 
the Abbot of Bon-Accotd was not 
entitely abolished as late as 1618. 

The Abbot of Misrale, as far as te- 

ards his title, wad peculiar to Eng- 
and, and enjoyed a greatér license, 
with greater repute, than his brother 
of the North. As president of the 
festivities, at Easter, at Whitsuntide, 
and Christmas, he directed the Mys- 
téries and Masquerades of a palace, 
contributing to the sport, and enliven- 
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iug the scene*, No parody of dignit 
m3 descended to cauidor Jame 
so little illustration ; the names of the 
Abbots are lost, their attributes un- 
noticed, add their history forgotten. 
The Dissolution pat an end tu this 
castom, the clerical ceremony fell 
with the religion it disgracéd, and a 
laic rose on its rains, 

The only Lord of Misraie of #hom 
we have a biographical acevttot, was 
George Fetrats, a mative of St. Al- 
ban’s in Hertfordshire, and joined to 
the judgmént of a lawyer the graces 
of a cavalier, and the imagination of 
a poet. A circumstdnce of parlid- 
meatary importance occurs iti his 
personal life: while serving as but- 
gest fot Plymouth in 1542; he was 
attested for debt, and thrown itto 
prisons indignant at which, the 
House established the freedom still 
enjoyed by their succestors*, The 
appointment of Fertars to this situa- 
tion Was a political scheme to divert 
the King, who was grieved, and the 
popalace, who Were incensed, at the 
execution of the Protector Somerset, 
in 15525. This office, hitherto filled 
by persons of ho credit or genius 
was 80 ably executed by Ferrars, tha 

, on the 30th of November, he receiv- 
ed a Royal donation of 100/.; and at 
the beginning of the following year, 
was ehtertained by Sir George Barne, 
Lord Mayor of London, with greater 
ceremony aod compliment than one 
in his siluation could possibly de- 
setve®, In 1559, he furnished some 
poetical pieces to the “ Mirror for 





! Irving, abi supra. 


2 Ibid. p, 210. 


3 Leland, in his Collectanea, anno 1489, says, “ This Christmas [ saw no disgysyngs, 
and but right few plays; but there was au Abbot of Misrale that made mache sport, 


and did right well his office.” 


* See the notes appended to Gascoigne’s Princely Pleasutes of Kenilworth, 1821, p. 


93—4 ; and Andrews’s Continuation of Henry’s Hist. of Great Britain, vol. Il. p. 188. 
5 Holinsbed gives a long narration of this ceremony and office, of which the foliow- 
ing is a part: “ Of old ordinarie course there is alwaise one appointed to make sporte 
in the Court, called commonlie Lord of Misrule ; whose office is not unknown to. such 
as haue beene brought up in noblemen’s houses, and among great housekeepers, which 
use liberall feasting in that season ;” and mentions that he “ fot onlie satisfied the com- 


mon sort,” but “the young King himselfe, as appeared by his princely liberalitie in 
7 


rewarding that service.” Chron. of England, vol. III. p. 1067. 

6 “On Monday, the fourth of January, the said Lord of merty desports came by 
water [ftom Greenwich] to London, and landed at the Tower-wharfe, entered the 
Tower, and then rode through the Tower-streete, where he was reeeived by Sergeant 
Vawee, Lord of Mis-rule to John Mainard, one of the Sheriffes of London, and so con- 
ducted through the citie with a great company of young lords and gentlemen, to the 
house of Sir George Barne, Lord Maior; where he, with the Chiele of his company 
dimed, and after had @ great banquet; and, at his depattare, the Lord Maior gaue 
him a standing cup, with a cover of siiter and gailt, of the value of ten pound, for « 

Guy. Mac, October, 1821. reward ; 
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Magistrates ;” and at the celebrated 
revels of Kenilworth, in 1579, was 
employed by the Earl of Leicester to 
compose some of the verses spoken 
on different occasions before the 
Queen, at which time he was still in 
office. He died at Flamstead, in 
Hertfordshire, in the year 1579, as, 
on the 18th of May, administration 
was granted on his effects'. 

But this antient custom, like other 
institutions, was about to undergo 
another change. The Lord of Mis- 
rule had superseded the Abbot, and 
was destined to be suppressed in turn. 
As the nation became better inform- 
ed, the Court more refined, and the 
Puritans more violent, so perished 
the remembrances of antient times, 

The gay, courtly Master of the 
Revels? succeeded to the office, and 
conducted himself with less humour, 
but more decorum: to him apper- 
tained the direction of plays’, and 
the masques represented at White- 
hall; a power now enjoyed by the 
Lord Chamberlain, the legitimate de- 
scendant of the “ Abbot of Misrule 4.” 

Nor was this personage unknown 
amongst the associated students of 
former centuries. Anthony Wood, 
in his History of Oxford, mentions a 
similar custom in the colleges of Mer- 
ton and St. John; and Warton in- 
forms us that in the Statutes of Tri- 
nity, Cambridge (founded in 1546), a 
Prefect of Games is expressly spoken 
of: a member of the society, of the 
degree of M.A. was appointed by the 
senior fellows, to preside over the 
Christmas sports of the juniors, with 
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an allowance of 40s. governing the 
whole body by a code of laws of his 
own framing, in Greek and Latin 
verse5. The inns of court not being 
enjoined to this ceremony by the Sta- 
tutes, regulated their pleasures by 
their finances, and supported the Fes- 
tival by a subscription amongst them- 
selves; the election was splendid and 
expensive, the new potentate appoint- 
ed officers consonant to the state of a 
palace, and feasted the nobility with 
great pomp, concluding the enter- 
tainment with a dramatic spectacle ®, 

Warton has recorded a Christmas 
Prince, elected by the ** Middle Tem- 
ple” in 1635, whose brief reign was 
distinguished by extraordinary splen- 
dour; his suite consisting of a Lord 
Keeper, Treasurer, eight officers with 
white wands (similar to the Lords in 
Waiting), Gentlemen Pensioners, and 
two Chaplains, who preached before 
him on the Sunday preceding the Na- 
tivity. He dined in the public hall, 
under a cloth of estate, the Lord Hol- 
land furnishing the venison, and the 
City Magistrates the wine, on this 
occasion. After the expiration of 
his reign, the ex-monarch received 
-e  aacea of knighthood at White- 

all, 

Individuals frequently maintained 
a Ruler of Pastimes at their own ex- 
pense ; and Lords of Misrule were to 
be found, not only in the houses of 
the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, but of 
every nobleman, spiritual or tempo- 
ral; an ———— which can only 
be defended by that palliative of every 
abuse—the manners of the times’. 





reward; and also set a hogshead of wine, 


and a barrell of beere at his gate for his 





traine that followed him; the residue of his gentlemen and seruants dined at other al- 
dermen’s houses, and with the sheriffes, and so departed to the Tower-wharfe againe, 
and to the Court by water, to the great commendation of the Maior and Aldermen, and 
highly accepted of the King and Councell.”"—Stowe’s Annals, edit, 1611, p. 603. 

1 Notes to Gascoigne, ubi supra. 

2 To this office appertained a yeoman and a groom; the latter is mentioned in Ben 
Jonson’s Masque of Avgures, as purloining the coals allowed for bis master, 

3 One of the first plays licensed by the Master of the Revels, was Jonson’s “ Every 
Man in his Humour,” 1598. 

4 Sir Henry Herbert is said to have been Master of the Revels during the reigu of 
Charles I. ; in 1673, that situation was held by the celebrated Thomas Kijlegrew, ou 
whose death, in 1682, it was bestowed on his kinsman Charles ; this gentleman held it 
in 1715, with a salary of !5/. per annum, and was probably the last who bore that ap- 
pellation. 

5 History of English Poetry, 11. 378. The chapter of the College Statmtes to which 
he refers, is entitied ** De Prefecto Ludoram qui Imperator dicitur,” 

6 Chamberlayne’s Angliz Notitia, 1673, Part I]. p. 259. 

7 An old historian, alluding to the Lord of Misrule, says, ‘‘ The like had ye in the 
house of every nobleman of honour or good worship, were he spiritua| or temporal, 
The Mayor of London, and either [both] of the Sheriffs, had their several Lords of Mis- 


rule, even contending, without quarrel or offence, who should make the rarest pastime 
to 
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provincial Lord of Misrule 
was an object of hatred to the puri- 
tans, who regarded him as a relick 
of exploded popery, which the peo- 
ple were unwilling to resign; from 
their acrimonious writings, while pa- 
negyrists and defenders are unknown, 
a tolerable notion of this amusement 
may be derived. The villagers hav- 
ing assembled ther, chose their 
captain, whom they ennobled with 
the title of Lonp or Misruxe; after 
which, he selected from 20 to 100 
guards, investing them with a livery 
of green, yellow, or ** some other 
light wanton colour.” This motley 
train, arrayed in scarfs, ribands, and 
laces, and adorned with bells, mount- 
ed their hobby-horses, and proceeded 
to disturb the respectable part of the 
village, assembled at their devotions, 
the Sabbath being usually profaned 
by this execrable sport. if ihey suc- 
ceeded in their aim, the crew depart- 
ed (accompanied by a band of pipes 
and drums) to the scene of revelry and 
dancing, where the Prince acted as 
president, adorned with the usual re- 
galia, which consisted of a velvet cap, 
a short cloak, and a yellow ruff". A 
feast was provided by the neighbours, 
who contributed such viands as were 
suitable to mock royalty; namely, 
bread and cheese, ale, custards, cakes, 
flaunes, &c. Badges and tickets were 
purchased by the spectators to secure 
themselves from the insults of the 
rabble, by which they remained with- 
out molestation, and contributed to 
the fund for supporting the mo- 
narch’s dignity %. 

Persevering in their vehement de- 
clarations, the puritans were enabled 
to overthrow this irrational custom, 
which perished in the general wreck 
during the civil wars; and, at the 
Restoration, the people were too sen- 
sible to attempt its revival. 
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May-games and Wakes, the only 
remains of such ceremonies, yet exist 
in some parts of England ; and itine- 
rant companies of morrice-dancers, a 
portion of these amusements, are still 
to be met with; in earlier times they 
formed, as well as their president, a 
“ewe of every nobleman’s retinue, but 

ave been long disused; the last esta- 
blishment of this kind was maintained 
by the Duke of Bedford, at Woburn 
Abbey, where they existed as late as 
the year 1766%, perhaps till a later 
period. 

*,* In the account of the Prince 
of Sots (p. 101), a reference was made 
to Guyot’s History of France, vol. 
1V. p. 39, 40.—The Abbé, who was 
preacher in ordinary to Louis XVI. 
relinquished his labours in 1791; and 
Maréchal, a republican bigot, fur- 
nished the fourth and fifth volumes of 
this work. The first part of his sup- 
plement bears the date of 1787 in the 
title-page, which is contradicted by 
an allusion to the year 1792, at page 
180, respecting the disinterment of 
the monarchs of France. 

(To be continued. ) 
— 


Lasceties’s Sympotic ORIGIN oF 
Gornic ARCHITECTURE DEFENDED. 


(Concluded from p. 227.) 


‘OePuxos Deco cumCorwy, TvSaryogeios dse 
exovw’ Tot Oem oHucivey swore. 


| by is not to ordinary buildings for 
use and ornament, but to histori- 
cal moouments, national testimonials, 
and, above all, RELIGIOUS MEMORIALS, 
—we must look for the origin of what 
is called an order of Architecture. A 
Tumulus, or mound of earth, a heap 
of unhewn stones, circles and rows of 
rude blocks, like those at Stonehenge, 
pensile or rocking stones (and what 
are commonly called in Ireland, 





to delight the beholders. 


These Lords beginning their rule on Allhallond-Eve, conti- 


nued the same till the morrow after the Feast of the Purification, commonly called 
Candlemas-day ; in which space there were fine and subtle disguisings, masks, and 
mummeries, with playing at cards for counters, nayles, and points, in every bouse, 
more for pastime than for gaine.”—Stowe, edit. Strype, I. 252. 

1 See Jonson’s Masque of Christmas, performed at Court in 1616. 
mentioned several attributes of his Lordship, unnoticed by the puritans. 
says, 


In this piece are 
Christmas 


** Which you may know, by the very show, 
Albeit you never aske it ; 
For there you may see what his ensignes bee, 
The rope, the cheese, and the basket.” 
2 For a copious account of this Festival, see Philip Stubs’s Anatomie of Abuses, edit. 
1585, folio, p. 92,b. A few variations may be found in the edition of 1595. 
3 MSS, Cole, vol, XXXIV. p. 279. 
Druids’ 
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Druids’ altars), 9 portable ark or ta- 
hernacle, figurative of some past 
eyent or phenomenon, and pre-fge- 
rative of some future one anxiously 
expected or dreaded,—were the first 
religious temples. Next came the 
pyramid, 9 cylinder, whether 9 Cip- 
pus or a colump, a cubical block, 
with the addition pf a particular 
number superadded to the regularity 
of mathematical proportions, A sphere 
and a tetra-hedron, the two mogt sim- 
ple solids, or various sections of these, 
were, with the rest of the above-men- 
tioned figures, the symbolical lan- 
guage of Architecture. —And last 
succeeded a vase coyered wilh a flat 
lid or plinth, and adorned with va- 
rioys sculptures from the vegetable 
and the marine world. These were 
raised in the earliest ages, when men 
were under that form of government 
called 3 Theocracy; which prevailed 
not only among the Jews, but among 
the Egyptians, the Pelasgi of Greece, 
and the Druids of Gaul, Britain, and 
Germany. In modern Europe, the 
papal power was in effect an attempt 
at a revived Theocracy. It was at 


such epochs that religious monu- 
ments arose with the institution of 
religious rites, or at the re-modelling 


of them. Their origin is coeval. 

A style of Temple-Architecture is 
a religious symbol, device, or em- 
blem. As it uses for its materials 
stone, wood, or marble, and must be 
constructed according to the laws of 

rayitation, in order to stand and en- 
lore, and as it must further be 
adapted to resist the inclemency of 
the seasons, it has certain points, ne- 
cessarily, in common with ordinar 
building, and is thus confounded with 
it. But it ig rather related to Seulp- 
ture. Its manner hag no doubt beea 
since profaned or prostituted to the 
purposes of the palace and other se- 
cular structures, when kings and con- 

uerors became so great aa to set up 
or being more than men, and were 
honoured, living or dead, with the 
apotheosis by their depraved and ido- 
latrous people. But an order is only 
a religious proscenium in stone, a sa- 
cred or hierophantic exhibition. Its 
object is to produce a religious ab- 
straction or recollection in the spec- 
tator. Its effect is heightened by its 
antiquity, and a certain mystery veil- 
ing it,—the opportunity of viewing 
it upon its first appointment, under 
very extraordinary or even superna- 


tural circumstances, being capfined to 
that one instant of time, Its origin 
god meaning must evyey 4 then, 
to all succeeding ages, as te the pre- 
gent one, like any other matter of 
fact, be a subject of tradition or bis- 
torical enquiry. Those persons who 
have the singularity to doubt whether 
any order of building were ever ap- 
precuied to Religian, either cannot 
ave read aptient history, particularly 
that of the Jews, or they have not 
considered jt sufficiently. For at 
first, an order of Architecture was 
appropriated ~~ Religion, and 
to nothing else, Yet, by a strange 
perverseness of modern controyersy, 
it bas never entered into any one’s 
head to suspect that such edifices in 
their form and ornaments, might 
have had some allusion at least to 
the very abject for which they were 
raised! Every otber corner of en- 
quiry has been resorted to for the dis- 
covery of the origin of the different 
orders, but this one where alone it is 
to.be found. This happens in all 
controyersies,—that the disputants, 
coming warm, overlook the very 
poiat and gist of what they are aquab- 
bling about! 

Temple-Architecture grew out of 
Temple-rites. We may consider tem- 
pee as a hieroglyphic on a large scale. 

ieroglyphics were of two kinds; 
ove for general communication intel- 
ligible to all; the other for secresy 
or wystery, intelligible to a select 
few only. Both were sacred symhols 
or emblems. A device again differs 
from an emblem in this: The latter 
is general as well as full in its mean- 
ing: the former is particular, and is 
appropriated to some individual per- 
sop or thing, to some one country, 
profession, or family. It gives one 
characteristic part for the whole. 
Devices are used in Heraldry, as well 
as io Freemasonry; and Temple-Ar- 
chitecture is the Heraldry of religious 
history. It was, 1 suppose, for this 
reason, Mr. Lascelles calls his “ Ori- 
gin of Gothic Architecture” (the sym- 
bolical one) heraldic. However, ia 
that asin all the orders, use was made 
of emblems, devices, and enigmas. 
An enigma differs from both em- 
blems and devices in this ; it expresses 
one thing and hints another: and it 
differs from the second sort of hiero- 
glyphic in that it is not confined, al- 
ways, to sacred subjects. 

If any one wishes to go to the 

fountain- 
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fountain-head of discosery on these 
matters, he has only to peruse 4 mo- 
dern very le; and classical Essay 
on the earliest species of idolatry, 
The Worship of the Elements; also 
the profound gnd very philosophical 
Scholia by the same author on 
Essay concerning the Mysteries of 
Eleysis,. n these last there is a very 
remar e concerping the 
onumeant at Stonehenge. It is there 
ved, that the setting up of un- 
ewn stones in Greece for religious 
memorials was a Pelasgic custom; 
and that it is worthy of consideration 
whether what are called the Deuidical 
circles of stones in our island were 
not to imitate this act of commemo- 
ration by the Pelasgi? Diodorus Si- 
culus furnishes a credible tradition 
respecting the origin of Termini in 
Samothrace. No doubt the partial 
ipundations aj] round the shores of 
the Mediterranean and Euxjne seas, 
haye heen confounded with the tra- 
dition of the universal deluge, spokey 
of in the history of all nations. A si- 
milar monument to that of Stone- 
henge has been lately brought to no- 
in France, but it covers a cansi- 


Sorably greater extent of ground, 
These are the most antient religious 
monuments, perhaps, jn the world, 
more aatient than the pyramids them- 
selves; and, it is supposed hy Mr, 


Christie, that they were meant to 
commemorate symbolically the boua- 
dary-mark at which, according to 
universal tradition, the waters had 
stopped or retired upon the ebb of 
some universal jipundation of other; 
and that they were afterwards ap 
Plied in a secondary senge as symboli- 
cal of the land-marks at the disper- 
sion of nations, severing the different 
tribes and provinces from each other. 
The pyramids also were religious tem- 
ples, not tombs: the cogs were not 
coffins, but cisterns for the sacred 
water used in the midnight lustra- 
tions and orgies. While pyramids, as 
well as the Egyptian labyrinths, look- 
ing towards—not death—but immor- 

> were figurative of the spiritual 
world. 

_We do nat place ourselves suffi- 
<< in the situation of the Jews, 
aad of mankind in the first ages. An 
eloquent writer has observed, “There 
are certain incidents which ought ne- 
ver to be forgolten; there are cer- 
tain instructions to he given which 
ought to be so imprinted on our me- 
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moties, ap never to he effaced, Ry 
peglecting im modern times the uge 
and belief of sigms, which address the 
imagination, we have lost the most 
energetic of languages. Of late ages 
overnments have ao other influence 
an that of force and jnterest: where- 
as the ancients did far more by per- 
suasion and by the emotions of the 
mind, because they studied the lan- 
guage of Signs. All treaties and cep- 
ventions were transacted with the 
greatest solempity, in order te rep- 
der them inviolate, Before the esta- 
blishment of force, mankind were 
governed by a Theocracy,—that is, 
the Deity was their magistrate: in 
HI8 presence, priyate people made 
agreements, coptracts, and promises: 
the whole face of the earth and the 
heavens were at once their great re- 
gister and archives. Rocks, trees, 
mounds of stones, consecrated hy 
these acts, and venerated by barba- 
riqng, were the leaves of that great 
record, incessagtly opens to all eyes. 
The well of oaths, the well of the ace- 
ing and the living, the old oak of 
M4mrg, the gtiesting heap of stones, 
—such were the rude but august mo- 
puments of the sanctity of contracts, 
before the face of God and man, Op 
these monuments no man durst lay a 
sacrilegious hand, While public and 
private faith were secured by the 

guarantee of these dumb witnesses,” 
Jn all ages, an order of architec- 
ture, as well ag an order of ritual 
have been used as another kind of 
scenographic record; as a testimonial 
of admiration, of hope and fear, of 
thanksgiving and prayer, in depreca- 
tion also of the divine judgments, or 
in anticipation of game remarkable 
event or phenomenon expected to 
bappen at some time or other. These 
have been symbols, sometimes imita- 
tive uf the very thing meant, somes 
times not; but merely arbitrary or 
couventipnal, or mystical aud biero- 
glyphic. According to circumstances, 
use was made of emblems, devices, 
and eaigmas,—all three. And both 
in the ornamental as well as 
form and plan, of the edifice, it was 
meant to indicate the history of Re- 
ligion, present and past, as well as 
future (or the prophetical), its differ- - 

ent rites, revolutions, and epochs. 

The Grecian orders derived from 
ypt are nothing but a lotus vase 
greater or less depth, with a flat 
square lid upon it, 8 mystical onkiem, 
oO 
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of the creation. This must be up- 
held on something, as a Cippus (which 
is only a truncated column), or a cylin- 
der, itself an emblem ; on a cubic pe- 
destal, another well-known emblem. 
Over all was thrown, in the manner 
of a portable litter, an ark having a 
prismatic roof, and a pediment of- 
ten decorated with wings, carved in 
relievo, to denote the Spirit of God 
brooding, or moving, over the face of 
the waters. Sometimes these vases 
or capitals (as they are called) had, 
instead of columns, male and female 
statues supporting them on their 
heads. 

The antient mythology has been 
demonstrated to have had so intimate 
@ connection with the antient astro- 
nomy (or astrology properly speak- 
ing), that every fable in Ovid's Meta- 
morphoses may be explained by ele- 
vating the celestial sphere to the la- 
titude of Egypt. The first kind of 
apotheosis was the translation of the 
heathen attributes to the spheres. 
The planets and more remarkable 
stars were at first a mere nomencla- 
ture of the Egyptian worship. The 
sign next supplanted the attribute it- 
self. Religious attributes becoming 
astronomical signs, was the second 
step; their religious sense, which 
Du Puis makes the second, was the 
earliest. The subjects carved on 
the frieze of the Doric and Co- 
rinthian, for example, relate to reli- 
gious rites, vestments, and sacred 
utensils. The Egyptian priests and 
the Greek oracles to whom all learn- 
ing was at first strictly confined, and 
involved in artificial mystery, per- 
suaded their votaries that they could 
not only cause or remove pestilence 
and disease, but could even regulate, 
accelerate, or retard, the progress of 
the planets, the seasons of agriculture, 
and navigation. Hence the ram and 
the dull, as well as the crad (the 
Egyptian scarabeus), the two for- 
mer of which were carved on Doric 
friezes, were used as signs to denote 
certain points in the Zodiac of the 
annual influence of their god the Sun: 
and by allotting the ram and bull to 
the spring months, and so of the 
other signs respectively, they made 
their temples at once an agricultural 
and astrological calendar. The very 
word in Greek for a frieze is zodiac. 
In addition to what Mr. Lascelles has 
observed on the Doric triglyph, in 
his Dialogue on the University of Ox- 


ford, we may add, that the two up- 
right channels carved on the triglyph, 
are another of the zodiacal signs; 
aud that invariably, in the modillions 
of its cornice, exactly over the tri- 
glyph, are placed eighteen tetra- 
hedrons (called gutta), which, with 
the six below it, make up the num- 
ber of 24. This confirms the expla- 
nation he has suggested. These coin- 
cidences are invariable, and can vever 
have occurred by accident or caprice; 
they are manifestly from design. 

Among the Pagans the regular 
solid bodies, what are called the Pla- 
tonic bodies, five in number, were 
affected as certain emblems or sym- 
bols to which they (it is no matter 
whether absurdly or not, we bave 
here to do with historical facts) at- 
tributed wondrous mystery and some 
sacred charm or magical virtue. Of 
these I need only mention the pyra- 
mid or tetra-hedron—the Pythago- 
rean numbers, particularly the cube 
216, into which Pythagoras resolved 
all his tenets—other bodies also, not 
Platonic, as the solid sphere, the 
prism, the cylinder—and uneven num- 
bers, as one, three, five, seven, and 
nine: upon which I may remind you 
of the antient adage—‘* Numero Deus 
impure gaudet.’ Among the Egyp- 
tians, as Gale observes, “ it was usual 
to express all philosophical and theo- 
logical notions by geometrical lines 
and figures. They used these not 
only to express the generations, mu- 
tations, and destructions of bodies, 
but the nature and attributes of the 
spirit of the universe. Of all other 
figures they most affected the circle 
and triangle; the first as being the 
most perfect, the most simple, capa- 
cious, &c. of all figures. Whence 
Hermes borrowed it to express the 
Divine Nature.” 

There is not a single ornament 
sculptured on the Grecian entabla- 
tures and capitals that was not some 
mysterious emblem among the Pa- 
gans—or which they could even look 
at—without falling down in the act 
of adoration. The Pagans of India, 
to this day, worship the flower of the 
lotus, or any sculptured representa- 
tion of it. While the scrupulousness 
of the Mosaic lawgiver as to the kinds 
and patterns of sacred sculptures is as 
strict and emphatical as his ordinance 
nor to worship them. 

All these are racrs, which no learn- 
ed man will deny. But “E.1.C.” aod 

others, 
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others, who must and will have a par- 
ticular style (as the Gothic for exam- 
ple), to be of English origin, right or 
wrong,—are either not aware of, or 
do not find convenient, any facts, how- 
ever “curious” and well-authenti- 
cated, that do not tally with his sys- 
tem. Such facts ‘do not apply,” 
forsooth! Aud I would defy not 
only those, but any other facts to ap- 
ply to it. 

I need not take up room in going 
through the learning upon the above- 
anes symbols, wishing to avoid also 
the repeating any thing in Mr. L.’s 
Heraldic Origin of Gothic Architec- 
ture, as well as the repeating or anti- 
cipating any thing in his Dialogue on 
the University of Oxford: but shall 
observe summarily only, that all the 
received orders of Architecture are 
resolvable into five regular figures, 
every one of which is symbolical. 

1. The Plano-triangular, or Pyra- 
midal. 2. The Obeliscal: which is the 
cone truncated, with four cut faces; or 
polygonal, and entire, as in the spire 
at 9 minarets. 3. The Cylindrical, 
whether consisting of short round co- 
lumas, called cippi, or of full ones 


called pillars. This style is charac- 
terised by horizontal mouldings, gra- 
duated, without arches. 4. The he- 
mispherical or Roman-arched; whe- 
ther to give a passage as in bridges, 
gates, triumphal arches, &c. or re- 
volved about its perpendicular axis, 


as in cupolas. 5. The Spherico- 
triangular, or Pointed Arch Style. 
The characteristic of this last is to 
have no pillars, but piers with up- 
right mouldings. 

he ancients affected the circle and 
plane-triangle: but the spheric-trian- 
gle is the union of both, and is the 
most comprehensive symbo! that we 
know of. It is not only the fittest 
form for motion in fluids and elastic 
bodies, but it has the contour both of 
a pointed tongue and lambent flame ; 
the latter is significantly alluded to in 
the name and head-dress of the Etrus- 
can priest or keeper of the sacred fire. 
We have seen already what were the 
Jewish and Christian symbols. It 
combines, therefore, the Pagan, the 
Jewish, and the Christian emblem in 
one. No fitter emblem could be de- 
vised of the spiritual world. Those 
of the ancients were more emblema- 
tic of the corporeal and physical 
works of the Creator, as we see in 


the worshippers of the primitive ele- 
ments. In the Jewish Rabbinical 
books there is a very antient symbol, 
but it is formed of one plane equila- 
teral triangle, so applied upon ano- 
ther, as that the angles of each should 
mutually trisect the sides of the other. 
This is the identical badge worn by 
dero Freemas It is here that 
the link will be found which Mr. L. 
calls upon Hebrew Scholars, Aoti« 
quaries, and numismaticians, to sup- 
ply Until that is done, I agree with 
im that the most probable opinion is 
this: That about the 12th Century, 
when the Mosaic ceremonial was re- 
vived in all its pomp, with a view to 
convert the Jews,—and also at the 
time of the Crusades, when the uni- 
versal object was to crush the infidels 
in Judza (which, too, was the date of 
the introduction of the modera he- 
raldry, as well as of the usage for 
bishops to wear the cap of estate, 
called the mitre); that the ecclesiastics 
who are admitted to have given the 
designs of all our religions structures 
(then erected upon a new project of 
One UNIVERSAL cHURCH), and who 
employed the itinerant Freemasons 
(a college of builders sent out by the 
popes as missionaries of Church Ar- 
chitecture), humoured these last in 
their attachment to mysticism and to 
symbolical and enigmatical devices ; 
—not to mention or repeat, that, as 
in all other religious structures, in all 
religious rites also, as well as in those 
of the only true faith, ecclesiastics 
have judged it necessary to employ 
symbols, devices, and zxnigmas, so 
many kinds of are phic language: 
and further, as it is known and mani- 
fest that they borrowed so large a 
part of the ritual from the Jews, that 
they borrowed the remainder, along 
with the plan of the structure, the 
very Form of it also, every other ima- 
ginable way of accounting for its in- 
troduction HaVING FAILED,—that the 
order therefore is of Jewish origin, is 
a presumption which has wholly in its 
favour the argument from aNAvoey. 
Such, I believe, is the summary of 
Mr. L.’s Heraldic or Symbolic Origia 
of Gothic Architecture. 

When a devout man, in the enthu- 
siastic age of the Crusades and He- 
raldry, and more latterly of Chivalry, 
entered into a Gothic Cathedral (that 
is, of the Pointed order), emblemati- 
cal as it is, of the highest sorer 
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cal and mystical traths, how must hé 


have been affected by the scene atound 
him, which has au éxpression as of 
something supernatoral! The paint- 
ed windows, and shtines, haunted as 
it were with legendary lore; the ever- 
burning lamp of tapet-light; music, 
with a numerous choirs the gorgeous 
tapestry, late, and vestments of the 
tiestho —all taken point for point 
rom the old Mosaic ceremonial ; the 
clouds of costly incense rising,—the 
imposing stage effect of dignified ec- 
elesiastics, having several assistants 
going through the ceremony,—the 
solemn eloquence of the Pulpit,—sta- 
tiies and pictures by the first masters, 
«all the Fine Arts, in shoft, put in 
contribution: having heatd, too, we 
will suppose, at the vespers of the 
preceding day, those notes of a 
ration! when all these usher in the 
great action supposing to be going 
on at their high Mass, curiosity be- 
agen strained to the highest 
pitch, accompanied with anxiety aad 
suspense at what is next to follow, 
till at length, at the elevation of the 
Hott, a reme the consummation 
of a mikacie, the whole congrega- 
tion fall down on their knees, not 
dating to look up, being, as it were, 
annihilated in the presence of the 
Trinity : I say when we put together 
these associations, teferting all to 
One point as their centre, of which 
the fabrick over and around them is 
an emblem, wé must allow that Ec- 
élesiastieal Architecture re - unites 
here at once evety thing that can 
through the nobler senses and ima- 
gination affect our judgment and 
overpower our belief; converting 
what is a mere symbol into a reality, 
and what is only a mémofial of some 
or @ figure of some future event, 
into a change of substance and a pte- 
sent Deity. Certainly, thete is no 
scéno-graphic effect productable by 
Architectare equal to this one, almost 
- Magical, which is effected by the 
Gothic style, as we must ever now, 
from usage, continue to call it. 

For the asage of language is arbi- 
ttary, and proverbially 4 tyraut. It 
would be better; no dotbt, to ase 
words cotrectly, but the wofld will 
not follow us. It is énough, then, if 
we explain our terms so as not to be 
misunderstood, even in misapplying 
them. The word Gothic has two 
sehées, 8 good and a bad ote: Io 


the bad sense, the Italians meant by 
it thé Anglo-Saxon, Norman, Sara- 
eenic, Moorish, Gottiea-Tedesca, an 
thing in short degenerate, dsfotmed, 
illegitimate, and barbarous. In the 
good séhse, it means the Pointed 
ro It is in this last setise that, 
with Mr. Lascelles, 1 have all along 
used it. 

If we were at this mothent to give 
it a name four the first time, I should 
not hesitate for my part to call it the 
Hebrew or Mosaic style; and upon 
the above re-consideration of the sub- 
ject, | will now venture to go even 
oe step further. There is a some- 
thing in the character of this Style as 
we behold it, translated, if I may use 
the expression, by our English Archi- 
tects into the noble, chaste, and siin- 
ple versious, which instruct and adorn 
out episcopal and metropolitan cities, 
that to me it conveys InTERNAL EvI- 
DENcE of having been in the original 
the sablime composition of that peo- 
ple, ftom whom we have not only the 
thost sublime, but the only sublime, 
book that has been written since the 
beginning of the world. And I do 
think the invention of that Style above 
the genius of ANY OTHER PEOPLE. 

I have now, I think, fully replied 
to“ E. 1. C. ;” and, I trust, from a 

tinciple of ceconomy in controversy, 
é will immediately set about read- 
ing, and “consider a little” be- 
fore he makes any fejoindet to this 
reply. If he advances mere crambe 
récocta, only a flat repetition of what 
he has already said, without any 
thing more to the purpose than that! 
it will be unnecessary for me to trou- 
ble you with a single word more. If 
he advances any thing new, or that 
you or any of your readers think to 
thé purpose, I will gladly meet him 
on your lists, and take up his gaunt- 
let—otherwise “cstus atque arma 
repono.” Mr. Lascelles has admitted 
that, for want ofthe truekey to Hebrew 
Antiquities, aod thus for want of the 
most select materials, he cantot yet 
have “ sufficiently” considered this 
subject ; bat that he has stadied only 
such ifformafion apon it as he could 
procute. To which, for that and other 
reasons, | will add, that, perhaps, no 
man whatever has yet “ sufficiently” 
considered the matter;—but that as 
for “ E. I. C.” he, it is plain, bas not 
considered it at all. 
Yours, &e. Yorick. 
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Caper hen ta: ot 
7 i = rance, y. wit. 
po ee sd the Netherlands with Re- 
marks upon the Climate and Diseases of 
those Countries. By H. W. Carter, M.D. 
F.R.S. 800. pp. 255. Underwoods. 
THIS visit to foreign Hospitals 
partakes of the same excellent in- 
tention as that of Howard to Pri- 
sons, with this difference, that the 
object promises a more certain re- 
sult. On a subject like this, it is more 
advantageous to extend information 
than to comment on it, because such 
subject is not a question of princi- 
ples where truth and error, good and 
evil, are concerned, but one of the 
first philanthropical character. Onede- 
sideratum we however miss, abroad 
as at home, namely, the Warm Bath, 
upon the Oriental plan, so commend- 
ed by Sir William Gell and Dr. 
Clarke. It is such a quick and eco- 
nomical mode of curing various dis- 
eases, that, upon saving principles 
alone, it is incumbent upon the Go- 
vernors of such Institutions to see 
that they are furnished with these 
important conveniences. Besides, 
they might be adapted to suit the 
wealthy, as well as the eee 7 
nary patient; and the profit would 
thus enlarge the funds of the cha- 
rity, and the benefit be added of the 
—— being under the direction of 
igh medical eminence. In no pro- 
fession is the appetite so strong for 
extending valuable information as 
the Medical, and setting aside a sort 
of ale-house politicks (as to scienti- 
fic character) upon religious topicks, 
there are no meh, to whom the public 
owes a deeper sense of gratitude, re- 
spect, and obligation. By the aid of 
his Parson, a map may be his own 
Divine; by that of Prudence, do with- 
out a Lawyer, as to any fear of seri- 
ous hurt; but, in numerous cases, he 
can be no more his own Doctor than 
he can be his own Pilot in a gale of 
wind. Their liberality too is equally 
conspicuous with the pains which they 
take. They often prescribe measures 
not connected with the profitable re- 
sort to the Pharmacopéia; but take 
a sincere interest in the recovery and 
convalescence of their patients, by 
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‘courts with iron gates, 


methods, which imply no personal ad- 
vantage to Gade, We 

this merely in due justice to a very 
meritorious body of men, who are 
bound by their very profession to 
keep alive, and in a growing state, 
the highest and most beneficial Phi- 
losophical Sciences. 

In the Work before us, Dr. Carter 
is judiciously prolix where the sub- 
ject is of public moment. Were 
we to extract largely from numer- 
ous political and I gern gan “om 
tracts, we should only be sowing 
thistles, perhaps poisonous herbs, not 
extending Science or Mind; were we 
to dose our readers with all sorts of 
es we should -_" distend their 
iterary stomachs with large draughts 
of insipid cold water, and weaken the 
tones of those grand organs; but 
here we come, in the language of 
lawyers and men of business, to fi- 
gures at once. 

The first and chief extract, which 
we shall make, applies to the judi- 
cious treatment of Lunaticks at the 
“* Salpetriere,” in Paris, and it is the 
more important, as it refers to fe- 
males; by which class of the human 
sex, civilization is in the main sup- 
ported. 

“To the centre of the building is a 
square court, with a fountain in the mid- 
dle, and a double row of trees on each side. 
This court is surrounded by little apar'- 
ments, appropriated to the melancholic 
patients, each of whom has a eell to her- 
self. There are two other smaller courts 
to the West, with double ranges of apart- 
ments, like the former, and another pa- 
rallel to the South side of the central 
court. To the East are three similar 
The first is for 
idiots, for those who are prone to com- 
mit petty thefts, and for all who are of 
a quarrelsome turbulent disposition, The 
second is for incurable lunatics. The 
third is for furious maniacs, whose ma- 
lady is recent, or, at least, not deemed 
incurable. None are confined to their 
cells, excepting such as are ungovern- 
ably furious. The convalescent patients, 
and those who have completely regained 
their reason, but who are still retained 
for a certain period to guard against re- 
lapses, are transferred to spacious dor- 
mitories at the end of the hospital to- 
wards the North. Beyond one of these 
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dormitories, there is a ward for the sick. 
There is also a large working-room, where 
the convalescent patients are employed 
at their needle, and, by way of encou- 
ragement, they receive a trifling remu- 
neration for their work. The greatest 
care is taken to maintain the strictest 
order, regularity, and tranquillity in the 
department of the convalescents; and 
whenever there is an appearance of re- 
lapse, or a patient manifests a peevish 
or troublesome temper, she is immedi- 
ately removed to the second division, ap- 
propriated to those, who are in the de- 
cline of their malady, and who are in an 
intermediate state, between complete ali- 
énation and convalescence. Should a 
relapse actually occur, and should the 
symptoms not yield to ordinary reme- 
dies, baths, &c. the patient is remand- 
ed to the third division, and the whole 
treatment is commenced anew. 

“One great object at La Salpetriere, 
as it ought to be at all such institutions, 
is to guard against relapses, and there- 
fore much caution is observed in allow- 
ing the convalescent patients to receive 
visits from their relations and friends. 
The necessity of caution on this point 
has been proved by ample experience. 
Persons in a convalescent state have not 
unfrequently relapsed after these inter- 
views ; former impressions have been 
renewed in their minds before they have 
been in a condition to bear them, rea- 
son has again given way, and the ma- 
lady has been as violent, and sometimes 
more obstinate, than before. 

“The treatment adopted at La Sal- 
petriere seems to be extremely judicious. 
The use of chains, and all that appara- 
tus of severity, which formerly obtained, 
are entirely done away. The great ob- 
ject to which the views of the officers of 
La Salpetriere are directed, is to gain 
the confidence of the patients; and this 
object is generally attained by gentleness, 
by appearing to take an interest in their 
affairs, by a decision of character equally 
remote from the extremes of indulgence 
and severity, and by the most scrupulous 
Observance of good faith. Upon this lat- 
ter article particular stress seems to be 
laid by M. Pine! *, who remarks, ‘ that 
insane persons, like children, lose all con- 
fidence and all respect, if you fail in your 
word towards them, and they immediately 
set their ingenuity to work, to deceive 
and circumvent you. The majority of 
insane persons are grateful at being kindly 
treated by those whom they feel to be 
their superiors. They become insensibly 
attached to those who shew them kind- 
ness, and have been known to make great 
efforts to testify their gratitude by check- 
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ing their propensity to extravagance. 
These voluntary efforts have sometimes 
induced a habit of self-command; and 
thus patients have recovered’.” 

“ As, however, there are frequent ex- 
amples of insane persons, who cannot be 
governed by gentle means, at least in the 
early stages of their malady, every in- 
stitution, where such persons are receiv- 
ed, must, of course, be furnished with 
means to enforce obedience. At La 
Salpetriere the strait waistcoat, and con- 
finement to their cells, have been found 
sufficient in almost all cases, and these 
restraints are discontinued as soon as the 
patient becomes more tranquil. When 
the paroxysms of fury are unusually vio- 
lent, directing a stream of cold water 
upon the head has been found very use- 
ful. The most unmanageable cases oc- 
cur among the melancholic patients, who 
sometimes obstinately refuse nourishment. 
Here the punishments above-mentioned 
are often of no avail, and argument has 
no effect. Other expedients are then re- 
sorted to; the severest chastisement is 
threatened in such a manner, as to produce 
a powerful impression upon the mind,” 

* One thing, which struck me in the sys- 
tem pursued at La Salpetriere was the 
employment of recovered lunatics, and 
of those, whose alienation was periodical, 
as attendants upon the patients. It would 
seem, at first view, that such persons must 
be very improper for the office in ques- 
tion; one might naturally enough ima- 
gine, that the occupation of attending 
upon mad people, would be apt to oc- 
casion relapses in those who have suffered 
under the same malady, and to bring on 
a paroxysm in those whose alienation is 
periodical. Experience, however, has 
proved, that such apprehensions are 
groundless. Occupation is of itself very 
beneficial in these cases, and one advan- 
tage, which is derived from the employ- 
ment of the persons just mentioned in the 
management of the patients, is, that the 
latter were treated more tenderly and 
more judiciously by those who have ex- 
perienced the same misfortune, and who 
have long been accustomed to the hos- 
pital. According to M. Piel, the ser- 
vice. of La Salpetriere has been much 
better performed since the old servants 
have been removed, and their places have 
been supplied by convalescents.” 

*« Though it is to the motal treatment 
of the patients, that the chief attention is 
paid at La Salpetriere, the medical treat- 
ment is by no means disregarded: In 
this hospital, mental alienation is consi- 
dered as an acute disease, having its suc- 
cessive periods of intensity, decline, and 
convalescence, the order of which is not 
to be disturbed by officious interference, 
though the symptoms are to be — 
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rated by gentle means, viz. tepid baths, 
diluents, occasional soothing medicines, 
or very slight douches. Laxatives and 
purgatives are exhibited according to cir- 
cumstances. In certain cases powerful 
coercion is employed, but it is relinquish- 
ed as soon as possible. The ancient prac- 
tice, which consisted in blows, solitary 
confinement, repeated blood-letting, vio- 
lent purges, sudden immersion in cold 
water, &c. has been entirely abandoned.” 
pp. 13—21, 

‘*We were at one time inclined to doubt 
the affirmation of Chateuvieux, that Rome 
would in a few years become utterly un- 
inbabitable, but we find that Dr. Carter 
thinks through the continual advances of 
the Mal’aria, that though it is now in ge- 
neral healthy in winter, it will in a short 
time be impossible to live there at any 
season, without risk.”’ p. 113. 

“In summer, were bad air out of the 
question, the excessive heat, and the pu- 
trifying animal and vegetable substances, 
which lie in heaps, almost in the very street, 
would be enough to give rise to epidemic 
sickness.” p. 113, 

«* Dr. C. thinks that a great deal of the 
misery and disease, which in ltaly are 
ascribed to mal’aria, might be obviated 
by a different manner of living, by a 
wholesome nourishment, good clothing, 
and better habitations. Were the govern- 
ments of Italy and the character of its in- 
habitants similar to those of Holland, 
mal’aria would probably be divested of 
half its terrors.” p, 237. 

We shall conclude by adducing two 
distinctions in some foreign hospitals 
from English practice; one is, the im- 
mersion of every erage upon ad- 
mission, in a tepid bath, and clothing 
him io the hospital uniform; thus 
removing all retention of disease, by 
the dirt of the patient’s person and 
clothes, or “ by the latter being im- 
pregnated with matter, noxious to 
the system.” p. 228. The other is, 
“the laudable practice at Ghent, of 
opening the bodies of almost all per- 
sons who die in the hospital, aud 
whose cases are at all interesting.” 

- 201. 

The following remark, concerning 
Foundling Hospitals in general, is of 
great moment. 

“ At the age of eighteen or nineteen 
the foundlings of either sex are dismissed, 
with a present of some clothes, and a lit- 
tle money. It is said, that they rarely 
turn out well. The same observation has, 
I believe, been made with respect to the 
elevés of foundling bospitals in other 
countries, and the fact may be readily 
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accounted for, without its being supposed 
that there is any thing remarkably de- 
fective in the manner in which they are 
educated. We have only, in these and 
similar cases, to consider how inadequate 
a substitute the public charity must 
be for the natural friends of the indi- 
vidual, whom it protects, and aspires to 
educate. The children who are brought 
up at these hospitals ought not to be 
abandoned when they quit the establish- 
ment, At Amsterdam they are not only 
discharged with money and clothes, but 
this present is repeated, after a certain 
time, provided their conduct has been 
good. Thus, we perceive, that the elevés 
of this institution are not abandoned en- 
tirely to themselves, when they quit the 
house: their conduct is watched, and the 
hope of reward is held out to induce them 
to behave well.” pp. 195, 220, 

Many other useful remarks of 
professional bearing are scattered 
throughout the book ; and we 
strongly recommend to our Medical 
Men, for adoption, the French in- 
stitution of Maisons de Santé, or 
Houses to which persons under dis- 
ease can retire till cured. 


44. Two Letters from Mr. Adair to the 
Bishop of Winchester, in Answer to the 
Charge of a High Treasonable Misde- 
meanour, brought by his Lordship against 
Mr. Fox and Himself, in his Life of the 
Right Honourable William Pitt. 800. 
pp. 87. Longman and Co, 


THE heats occasioned by the cir- 
cumstance which gave rise to this un- 
pleasant controversy have long since 
died away. The death of Mr. Burke, 
whose writings had contributed to 
increase them, in 1797, closed the 
question for a time; but, during the 
session of 1808, the story was again 
revived. It might yet have slumber- 
ed, together with the chief object of 
its rumours, in undisturbed obscurity, 
but for the biography of a deceased 
Minister, in which it has been parti- 
ally revived.—To the Right Rev. Au- 
thor no blame can be attached: be 
has contented himself with giving an 
extract from Mr. Burke’s Letter to 
the Duke of Portland in the follow- 
ing terms, observing that it is ‘ at- 
tested by authentic documents among 
Mr. Pitt's papers.’ 

‘¢ The laws and constitution of the king- 
dom entrust the sole and exclusive right 
of treating with foreign potentates to the 
King. This is an undisputed part of the 
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legal prerogative of the crown. However, 
notwithstanding this, Mr. Fox, without the 
knowledge or participation of any one per- 
son in the House of Commons, with whom 
he was bound on every party principle, in 
matters of delicacy and importance, con- 
fidentially to communicate, thought proper 
to send Mr. Adair, as his representative, 
and with his cypher, to St. Petersburgh, 
there to frustrate the objects for which the 
minister from the crown was authorised 
to treat. He succeeded in this his design, 
and did actually frustrate the King’s Mi- 
nister in some of the objects of his nego- 
tiation. 

“ This proceeding of Mr. Fox does not, 
as I conceive, amount to absolute high 
treason ; Russia, though on bad terms, 
not having been then declaredly at war 
with this kingdom. But such a proceed- 
ing is, in law, not very remote from that 
offence, and is undoubtedly a most un- 
constitutional act, and a high treason- 
able misdemeanour.”’ 

His Lordship then proceeds with 
an account of, or ralher some con- 
jectures relative to, the motives of 
Mr. Fox: 

“It is to be presumed, that Mr, Fox 
would never have had recourse to such 
a measure if he had not entertained a 
confident hope, that, having already suc- 
ceeded in rendering the Russian arma- 
ment unpopular, he should overset Mr, 
Pitt’s administration, provided the Em- 
press could be prevailed upon to perse- 
vere in her demand: that point he ac- 
complished without any difficulty, but 
the consequence did not prove what he 
expected; he defeated Mr, Pitt’s plan, 
without gaining the main object he had 
in view; he brought a certaiu degree of 
discredit and danger upon his country 
by effecting the aggrandizement of an 
unfriendly and powerful court, while his 
own personal ambition remained unsa- 
tisfied.” 

Mr. Adair has produced a reply in 
strong terms without hesitation. Whe- 
ther it was judicious to attack Mr. 
Burke's statement, long since impugn- 
ed and long since forgotten, is doubt- 
ful. His manner must be condemned, 
not only from the imbecility of his ar- 

ments, but from the useless and illi- 

ral strain of invective in which he 
writes. He accused his Lordship of with- 
holding the ‘ authentic documents,’ 
forgetting that he is indebted for 
that suppression. His own name is 
but once mentioned, and that in a 
quotation ; whereas, by the produc- 
tion of the document alluded to, he 
would have incurred a greater blame: 
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Tis cruelty 
To load a falling man.” 


To the Memoirs in question we 
shall have no farther occasion to re- 
fer: the statement already quoted 
may be tried by the assertions of 
Mr. Adair, by which, if only denied, 
they cannot be considered as re- 
moved; but if corroborated, must 
be held as fully confirmed. 

1. He denies that Mr. Fox sent 
him at any time as his representa- 
tive to St. Petersburg. But, says 
he, “ I had fully resolved to under- 
take this journey, and had made my 
preparatious for it, before I ever 
communicated my intentions to him.” 
That he was dissuaded by Mr. Fox, 
is implied, but neither shewn or 
affirmed, from which we can only 
conclude that his journey was by 
him approved of. 

2. He did not go ‘for the pnr- 
pose of frustrating the King’s mi- 
nisters,’ but ‘to qualify himself as 
well as he could for diplomatic of- 
fices.’ Was this to be done, we ask, 
without a more than ordinary in- 
troduction at a foreign court: or, 
is business to be learnt without some 

revious transaction of it? He ac- 

nowledges that he gained ‘ advan- 
tages for learning the real situation 
of affairs at that [the Russian] court, 
and for discovering its future inten- 
tions, which rarely fall to the lot of 
a private gentleman, and which are 
not often obtained even by an ac- 
credited minister. Of these he de- 
termined to avail himself.’ What 
those advantages were we will not 
pretend to say: but, are the affairs 
of-a court revealed to travellers, 
however well introduced? Here Mr. 
Adair’s statement fully developes 
what he most wishes to conceal. 

8. He arrived at St. Petersburg 
many days after Mr. Fawkener (the 
British Envoy), on which circum- 
stance he grounds the falsehood of 
the charge. This, at best, is but an 
imperfect proof of alibi; for, what 
seusible jury would acquit a prisoner 
of house-breaking, because he was 
seen on the premises only for the 
latter period of the commission. 

4. That be discussed politics at St. 
Petersburg is admitted, as well as 
that he ‘ got a knowledge of events 
while they were passing.” How that 
knowledge was procured, or with 
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whom he conversed, his Lordship 
must not expect him to reveal" 
Surely more ground is lost than 
ained, by this extraneous acknow- 
fedgment ! — Mr. Fox, he believes, 
dissuaded him from his journey, but 
they corresponded in a cypher pre- 
viously concerted between them. 
This objection is to be removed, by 
adducing an old apprehension that 
his letters were sure to be opened 
at St. Petersburg, and possibly at 
other post-offices; and his note might 
mention the names of gentlemen, 
who, ‘ for talking on political sub- 
jects with him, might —— 
The letter was conveyed by a gen- 
tleman ‘ at his own solicitation to 
be the sbearer of one to Mr. Fox.’ 
What it contained is unknown, ex- 
cept that the writer‘ expressed much 
exultation at a result which, in his 
conscience he believes, had it been 
different, would have proved a se- 
rious mischief.’ He then asks, ‘ what 
objects did I frustrate?” None of 
importance, for neither of the Bri- 
tish Envoys influenced the treaty of 
Galatz, one way or the other, but 
the misdemeanour remained the same. 
5. Mr. Adair tells us that Mr. 
Fawkener ‘ was treated by the Em- 
ewe. and by her ministers, with the 
ighest consideration, which was on 
every account his due:’ 
“ Mark how a plain tale shall put you 
down.” 


He has entirely passed over facts, 
not material in the charge, but 
amounting to a proof of it.— Mr. 
Fawkener, the representative of his 
sovereign, was degraded, for the sake 
of honouring, either the representa- 
tive of a faction, or an embryo di- 
pone That we may not injure 

y condensing, we have extracted the 
passage in which our assertion is fully 
stated : 


“True to the character of haughty 
independence, which she had maintained 
through the whole of this war, the Em- 
press in the very last scene of it seemed 
desirous to mortify rather than coneiliate 
the Allied Powers: such at least was her 
behaviour to the British Court. Mr, 
Fawkener had been sent as envoy extra- 
ordinary, to assist in the negociation of 
the peace; and about the same time a 
gentieman connected both by friendship 
and bleod with the illustrious Leader of 
the opposition party in the House of Com- 
mons, arrived at the court of St, Peters. 
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burg. Whatever was the object of his 
visit, whether to collect for his friend 
more accurate information, such as a 
statesman ought to use all fair means of 
obtaining on so great a political ques- 
tion relative to the balance of Europe, 
or any other purpose less laudable, his 
presence there was by the Empress made 
the occasion of shewing a marked slight 
to the Minister of our government. When- 
ever she spoke to the latter at her public 
court, she so contrived as at the same 
time to place the former on her right 
hand, in the station of honour; and on 
the conclusion of the peace, she gave 
presents exactly of the same ~kind to 
both, but of greater value, and with some 
additional articles, to the representative 
of Mr. Fox.*” 

We ask Mr. Adair if royal pre- 
sents are made to travellers, how- 
ever respectable or noticed at court? 
If not, how is this to be accounted 
for? The result is inevitable, that 
he went on an employment, and 
transacted affairs as an Envoy. 

To the volume we quote has Mr. 
Adair (p. 40) referred; of that pas- 
sage he is totally, though not un- 
accountably silent: 

** No Commentator can more slily pass 
Over a learned unintelligible place ; 
Or, in quotations, shrewd Divines leave 

out 

Those words that would agaiust them 

clear the doubt.”—Pors. 

As far as regards this transaction 
we have done with 

“ The youth, whose daring soul 

With half a mission, sought the Frozen 

Pole.}” 

But his illiberal invectives yet re- 
main to be noticed. He first terms 
the work “a little, black, sulphu- 
reous speck, which was to swell out 
in after days into ‘ Memoirs, By a 
Bisnopr, or THe Lire or tHe Ricar 
Honournasie Witviam Pirt’,” and 
becomes far too spiteful to be trans- 
cribed ; but the following passage is 
an attempt at something of a higher 
kind: 

** Like all ordinary Life-writers who get 
possession of family papers, you have gone 
on, in the usual routine of book-making, 
selecting those which, in your judgment, 
exalt Mr. Pitt; and others which exhibit 
his opponents as traitors to their king and 
country. In doing this, you have been 


* Annual Register, vol. XXXIII. p. 
202, 203. 

+ Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin, 1799, 
p. 52. 
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touched by no shame, no feeling for the 
dead or the living ; you have been with- 
held by no doubts of moral rectitude of 
what you were about, no sense of consti- 
tutional duty, no reverence for actions the 
most exalted, or for obligations the most 
binding.” p. 85. 

**Of the value of your History, how- 
ever, this act is decisive. The Dignitary 
of the Church of England disappears ; the 
teacher of truth aad charity is no more; 
and we see nothing but the party secre- 
tary, the self-created executor, who rifles 
the tomb of his friend to get at the secrets 
of his sovereign, and carries them both to 
market to the best bidder.” _p. 86, 87. 


They who run, may read such abor- 
tive personalities as these in every 
page, and will form their judgment 
accordingly : Christian charity forms 
no part of this Writer’s style; were 
his adversary triumphant, he should 
not thus have attacked him ; were he 
vanquished, he should have contented 
himself with reproving him: but bis 
abuse outweighs his arguments, and 
cannot fail to accelerate the fate of 
a tract already on the road to obli- 
vion. Offended, it seems, because he 
was not more importantly mentioned 
in the Lire (bis name being but cur- 
sorily introduced), he has ‘ dipped his 
arrows in forbidden venom, and shot 
them forth at random to light where 
they list;’ where they will light is evi- 
dent from the words of an old Moral- 
ist: 

« Livorem refuge ferunt sagitte 

Logos consimilem ; sagitta si quid 
Collinet solidi, resultat, et non 

Scopum sed miserum ferit magistrum *.” 


We lay down these Letters with an 
entire assurance, from their pages, of 
the truth of the accusation they pro- 
fess to repel. 





45. Letters from the Continent. (Part I.) 
By Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart, Kent: 
Printed at the Privaie Press of Lee 
Priory. By John Warwick. 8vo. pp. 
177. 

THESE Letters disclaim all com- 
munity with Guides and common 
Books of Travels, They are prin- 
cipally Historical, intermixed with 
reflections, sentiments, and descrip- 
tions. We transcribe one passage. 

Speaking of the environs of the 





¥ Florentii Schoonhovii Emblemata. 
Lug. Bat. Elzev. 1626, Emblem, 63, 
p. 187. 
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Baths of St. Gervais in Savoy, the 
Author says: 


‘* The air is eminently light and pure, 
and the surrounding scenery at once so 
magnificent, so pastoral, and so delicious, 
that it contributes at the same time to 
calm and to cheer the spirits. 

** To live amid such scenes, strikes one 
at first as adapted to nurse the most sub. 
lime contemplations, and to strengthen 
into splendour and energy the powers of 
fancy and sentiment. But this is rather 
the first view of the warm poet, than the 
conclusion of the calculating philosopher, 
It seems as if cultivated man was more 
destined to be within the frequent reach 
of society. The inhabitants of these lonely 
magnificences exhibit marks of torpor and 
coarseness that dissipate the poet’s dreams 
of purity and innocence and virtue; of 
senses exquisitely tuned to the Beauty of 
natural scenery ; and of lofty disdain of 
the debasing vices of congregated society, 
and of the petty squabbles of artificial 
desires. In the midst of the purifying 
expansion of mountain air, they live in 
squalid cottages; and their looks, their 
habits, and amusements are hard and re- 
pulsive. 

‘In truth, magnificent as is the scenery 
of Nature, it is without the aid of Mind, 
nothing. It is the combination of the im- 
material with the material world, that con- 
stitutes true grandeur, and true virtue, 
Hence all landscape painting, all descrip- 
tion of natural scenery, unconnected with 
its operations on the intellectual beings 
that people it, is of little comparative es- 
timation or use. For this reason Thome 
son’s Seasons fall beneath the highest class 
of poetry, and give to Cowper’s Task some 
advantage over them. 

*€ But Solitude is still the sphere of the 
nobler orders of intellect. The question 
is, what Solitude ? shall it be a retreat in 
the midst of mankind ? or far remote from 
their habitations ? We ought to retire 
from the world, full of materials for re- 
flection apou human nature. We ought 
frequently to return to it, to refit our 
stores, and bring our mental excursions 
again to the test of experience. If in 
Society our worst passions are nurtured 5 
in Society are also nurtured our best! It 
is by collision that our manners are po- 
lished, and our faculties invigorated and 
improved. The lonely mountains of Savoy, 
in which Nature revels in all her subli- 
mity, may cherish the dreams, or fructify 
the reason of him who carries thither the 
treasures of knowledge or thought; but 
the mountain-breezes will blow their fresh- 

ness, and the smiling vallies will breathe 
their perfumes, in vain for him, in whose 
vacant brain no seeds have been sown. 
Where the mind has not been cultivated ; 
where exercise and labour have not ame= 
liorated 








liorated it ; it produces but little, and that 
little is weeds. We turn with pain and 
mortification from torpor and hardness in 
the countenance, and squalid neglect in 
the whole person. We see the peasant 
children stretched out at their ease on the 
sides of magnificent mountains, under the 
shades of old fantastic trees, ina genial 
climate, watching their goats, and their 
cows, and their sheep, that browse round 
them; and we hear them singing their songs 
of gladness, that echo cross the vallies ; 
for a moment we imagine the Arcadian 
tines returned: we think of the purity of 
this pastoral life: of senses refined by the 
delightful images with which they are con- 
stantly conversant: aud of dispositions 
and feelivgs congenial to the simplicity 
and grandeur of the scenery iu which they 
are plactd. We approach them: we ex- 
amine their countenances: we hear their 
voices :—and the spell is broke! It is too 
much to be feared, that these rural beings, 
80 apparently enviable when seen from a 
distance, are little lifted above mere ani- 
mal life! Their pleasures are coarse ; 
their reflections are few and dull: and 
they are inseusible to all the variety of 
grandeur and beauty that surroundsthem! 

“In the solitary and picturesque groves 
of old Walnut-trees, in the little green 
glens of the Mountains, gilded by the se- 
rene splendour of an Autumnal Sun, I saw 
groups of children, and young girls, ga- 
thering the ripe produce of the trees that 
lay scattered on the grass, or shaking it 
from the branches, on which they had 
climbed. Fancy seized upon the picture, 
and clad their existence with rays of ima- 
ginary innocence and happiness. Cold 
reason, and the memory of experience, 
soon forced upon me a different lesson. 
Severe labour; scanty and inoutricious 
food; long, cheerless winters of snow and 
frost; and rude dwellings of bare walls, 
comfortless, and loaded with smoke and 
Ty made up the greater part of their 
‘ot 

“Tt is the decree of Providence, that 
Man should work out the well-being of 
his existence by mental labour improving 
upon bodily ; by wealth, that can only be 
brought forth by intellectual ingenuity ; by 
Art and Science; by the Reason, that di- 
rects ; by the Fancy, that illumines! Po- 
verty is the offspring of our supineness : 
and if Riches ill-applied lead to sensual 
and corrupt luxury, and final ruin; with 
Riches alone spring up the refinements 
and splendours, that raise us in the scale 
of Intellectual Existence !” 


46. The Books of Genesis and Daniel, 


(in connection with Modern Astronomy) 
defended against Count Volney and Dr. 
Francis. Also, the Sonship of Christ 
against John Gorton and the Rev. Mr. 
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Evans, being ae Matter to 

the of Christ. By John Over- 
ton, of Rose Cottage, King’s Road, Chel- 
sea. 8vo. pp. 222. Simpkin and Mar- 
shall. 

‘A LABORIOUS confutation of hy- 
percritical and heretical sophisms. 
Avy further observations, to have 
weight, would require us to go deeply 
into the Targums, and Rabbinical 
books without end—a walk of read- 
ing, not gravelled or paved. 


47. The Rebellion of Absalom; a Dis- 
course, preached at Kirkcudbright on 
the 30th July last, before the Stewartry 
Gentlemen Yeomanry Cavalry ; with a 
Preface, explanatory of the extraordinary 
Circumstances under which the Author was 
arrested for praying for the Queen. By 
the Rev. William Gillespie, Minister of 
Kells. 3d Edit. 8vo, pp. 37. 

AT the conclusion of a Loyal Ser- 
mon, against Radicalism and Infide- 
lity, the Author added this Prayer, 
(after an energetic invocation for the 
King) “Bless likewise the Queen, 
with all the other members of that 
illustrious family.” For so doing he 
was placed under arrest. “ The 
Church of Scotland, (says our Au- 
thor, p. 8.) which has no Liturgy, 
disclaims all civil interference with 
its forms of worship.” As the mat- 
ter is not a literary question, we shall 
only say, that the Sermon is very 
good. 

48. The Modern Church ; a Satirical Poem ; 
comprising Sketches of some popular and 
unpopular Preachers. By John Laurens 
Bicknell, F.A.S. 8vo. pp. 63. Cadell, 


THE Poem consists of a Dialogue 
between a liberal- minded Church- 
man and an austere Presbyterian. 
The former says, 

“Vent on, my friend, thy philosophic 
scorn, 

But not a lass, nor man of woman born, 

Will e’er the pleasures of the dance resign, 

For cold austere morality like thine.” p, 3. 


We are not of opinion, that the 
world will ever be converted into a 
convent, let gloomy reiigionists rave 
to eternity. 

The controversy is, however, nei- 
ther novel nor pleasing. Mr. Bick- 
nell has dissected our popular preach- 
ers too severely, we think, in some 
instances. His versification is har- 
monious, and his ideas precise. 

49. The 
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49, The Restoration of National - 
rity, shown to be immediately practicable. 
By the Author of Junius identified. 8vo. 
pp- 93. 

WHEN Toropike roads were first 
introduced into England, the land 
proprietors near the Metropolis pe- 
titioned that they might not be ex- 
tended to the distant counties, lest 
the improved communication should 
increase competition, and reduce the 

rice of Agricultural produce. Now, 

Secs the Farmers, who ought to 

know that every third or fourth Har- 

vest-season in England is rainy, do not 
so manage their rotation of crops, as 
to guard against both glut and loss, 

South Sea tricks are to be played 

with the currency; as if it was pos 

sible thus to raise the price ‘of an 
article, of which the consumption is 
limited, and of which the supply ex- 
ceeds the demand. The only legiti- 
mate mode of obtaining a higher 
profit is to effect a reduction in the 
cost of production, for by that means 
only is a clear addition made to the 
wealth of the community. When a 
higher profit is sought only by ad- 
vancing prices, then the Consumer 
loses ail the additional wealth, which 
the Producer gains, aod the quantity 
of useful commodities, instead of 
being augmented, is merely distri- 
buted in proportions different from 
those which prevailed before. See 

Torrens on Wealth, p. 214. 

Though a protest against the pro- 
ject of the Author, he is an able and 
shrewd writer. 


50, Considerations on the Coronation Oath, 
humbly submitted to the Altention of the 
Legislature. By an Officer of Rank in 
the Royal Navy. 8vo. pp. 107. Hunter. 
Our Readers shall judge of this 

pamphlet by the gallant Author's 

own leading ideas, viz. that the Apo- 
calyptic Beast and Antichrist refer to 
all Churches, the reformed as well as 
the rest, and that the Woman fleein 

into the Wilderness, means the Uni- 
tarians, “the only true Church of 

Christ taking refuge in America, pp. 

86, 100, 101. For this reason, be- 

cause we are not Unitarians, he 

thinks, that the wars of Europe have 
been divine judgments (p. 89), and 
that the Coronation Oath ought to 
be altered in favour of the Members 
of his “ true Church,” conversion to 
which persuasion will pay the na- 
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tional debt, and render all Europe 
s pays de Cokayne. We are sorry 
to see men, like the gallant Author, 
duped by Sectaries, whose doctrines 
are unworthy his notice—are merely 
the brazen counters of infidelity 
lated over with Christian pretences, 
im order to be passed as current 
coin. 


51. A Translation of the Works of Virgil; 
partly Original, and partly Altered from 
Dryden and Pitt. By John Ring. Royal 
8v0. 2 vols. Longman and Co, 

WE consider imagination, and ima- 
gination alone, to be the soul of poe- 
try ; but that imagination is to be of 
the highest order of sentiment, ele- 
gant, and of effect. Metre is indis- 
pensable, but indispensable only, as 
Scenery and Dress are to the exhibi- 
tion of a Drama; and, yet though 
they are things which would be miss- 
ed, if they were desiderates (Mr. 
Ring will understand the Latin mean- 
ing of the word) in any matter, de- 
pendent upon impression, yet they 


are only thought of, if wanting. For 
instance, who cares whether Collins’s 
Ode to Evening, or Milton’s Paradise 


Lost jingles or not? The Mind is 
completely occupied with the ideas. 

When the Sunstasty Reviewers 
were discussing, page upon page, 
what had become of Spence’s MS. 
Notes, in their elaborate discussion 
of Bowles and Pope, part of the ma- 
Duscripts were, or bad been, but re- 
ceatly within our dwelling. They 
came into the hands of a gentleman, 
who is vow abroad, and whose name, 
without his permission, we shall not 
use. We know what Winckelman 
says of Spence, that bis opinions of 
Statues were mistakes, in which cri- 
ticism, if we recollect right, he makes 
Spence a Bishop. The beauty of 
these MSS. is, that in one volume 
they contain a few particulars of a 
man, who was such an Idolater of 
Virgil, as to live in Italy, merely be- 
cause Virgil was a native of that 
country. We mean Holdsworth, the 
Author of the “ Muscipula,” the finest 
specimen of Virgilian Latinity that 
ever existed. Our authority for this 
enthusiastic anecdote of Holdsworth, 
is the Spencean MSS. alluded to. 

Mr. Ring says, pref. xxxv. that 
‘* we entertain a very humble opinion 
of English Poetry, and the power of 
translation.” If we have read, = 

rea 
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réad till we havé got by heart, nu- 
merous yennee of English Poets, 
nothing but pleasure could induce 
such labour, aud therefore the first 
accusation wé repel. To the second, 
we plead guilty, but not in Mr. R's. 
views of their meaning. Will Mr. 
R. say, that an imitator of Garrick 
is equal to Garrick. The fact is, that 
by means of enthusiasm you must 
exceed your original. You must, 
in portrait paivter’s language, flat- 
ter and improve. We conceive, that 
Translation of many Authors is an 
impossible thing, except so far as re- 
gards their meaning. Either there 
must be improvement, or the Trans- 
lator suffers. But, who can say, that 
he will improve the Belvidere Apollo, 
or Virgil?—If Poetry reads like 
sense, it is good for nothings and 
therefore Davidson's prose transla- 
tion is a thing which nobody can 
read through. Of course some other 
form is requisite. But the majesty 
of Virgil is not to’ be transfused into 
any translation whatever. He has 


an appropriate inimitable Majesty. 
Translate an inferior poet, aua’ you 
may improve hint. 


Dr. Nott has 
done so in his Catullus; and more 
particularly so in the Pervigilium 
Veneris: But could’ any man iu the 
world translate Gray’s Eleg 
a manner as to equal, mu 
exceed, the original? 

If therefore Dryden, Pitt, Trapp, 
&c. have not equalled Virgil, they 
have only failed in an impossibility. 
We look upon Translators, in gene- 
ral, so far as concerns first-rate Poets, 
to have only to put the literal meao- 
ing of the Author io the opposite 
page, for this very reason, that a 
copy ought to be better than the 
onginal, to have effect. Otherwise 
there is @ mental recurrence in the 
Reader to the’ Original, disadvan- 
tageous'to the Translator. It is ob- 
served by Hume; that Newton has 
arrived at the até of Mathemati- 
cal Science;: and that therefore he 
check mates every body who attempts 
to play the game. 3 

vreover, by a foreign language, 
all colloquial familiarit is divested 
of'meanness. Phrases} like the “ no 
fear, that dinner cools,” of Miltot, 
are, no doubt; to be found! in Vir- 
gil; but the’ fact is; that the old 
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Poets mingle History, Romance, and 
Novel-writing into a form of mea- 
sured words, with which Blank verse or 
Rhyme (Gothick inventions) have no 
natural connection, beyond the sim- 
le circumstance of thé story not 

ing readable otherwise. But who 
is iguoraut that even the prose com- 
— of “the Ancients in the 
orm of Oration,” or the Drama, were 
writtea in Rhythm, from Demos- 
thenes to Cicero? 

The sum of the whole is this. 
There can be no effect whatever in 
simple translation. At the very best, 
it can only be production of wine of 
the same flavour out of two different 
vintages; in short, it is an attempt to 
equalize, by a chemical process, mi- 
neral waters, with an artificial com- 
pound—to equalize a cast with a sta- 
tue. We therefore say, that when 
we read Macpherson’s Ossian, we go 
on, because we read a brilliant pa- 
raphrase; in the same manner, we 
have read Swedish translations of 
the Psalins, as they have been called, 
most sublime and impressive; yet 
any altempt to improve upon Vir- 
gil would be bombast. 

We have gone thus far in expla- 
nation to soothe the irritability of 
our iogevious friend. Translators 
never have due honours paid to them. 
If a passage be highly meritorious, 
the credit is given to the original ; 
if it be deficient, they have all the 
blame. In Latin versification the 
Cesura stops all flat Prosaicks at the 
end of a line, while the English De- 
casyllable, in translation, compels the 
occurrence of them. Add to this, 
that the Roman Language possesses 
a condensation unknown to modern 
tongues, and that were it completely 
understood, there is wot a synonym 
init. Every word has‘a distinct ap- 
ptopriation, either by figurative de- 
rivation, or limited application. 

We therefore expect no more fron 
translations, than trauslaticns can 
possibly comniand, viz. that with re- 
gard to the first-rate Authors, they 
will’ always’ stbject the Translators 
to’ u astyfable censute 5° ahd with 
regard’ to’ inferiot’ Classicks, they 
may have an exactly opposite effect. 

Whoever therefore should attempt 
to find fault with Mr. Ring for his 
translation of Virgil, must do the 

same 
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same with all the others, for it is 
occasionally impossible to translate 
Virgil, without diluting the mean- 
ing, even if it be preserved. Let 
us take the four last lines of the 
eighth Eclogue. 


** Aspice ; corripuit tremulis altaria flam- 
ibis 

Sponte sua, dum ferre moror, cinis ipse : 
bouum sit. 

Nescio quid certe est; et Hylax in li- 
mine latrat. 

Credimus? an qui amant, ipsi sibi som- 
nia fingunt ? 

Parcite, ab urbe venit, jam parcite, car- 
mina, Daphnis.” 

Now, let us observe, that the two 
first lines, spoken in surprise and agi- 
tation have only two or three spon- 
dees, nearly all the feet being dac- 
thle, while the third line pauses, and 
the fourth is again in rapture; so 
closely does the language accord with 
the sensation ; and that this was mat- 
ter of study, not accident, is evident 
from the Quadrupe-dante putrem, &c. 
—Now we defy any person whatever 
to translate this passage in verse with 
the spirit of the original; but trans- 
lations must be in verse; and trans- 
lation therefore only spoils what is 

ood. Let us take the literal Eng- 
ish of these lines. 


** Look, while I was stopping to move 
the ashes, they have voluntarily burst out 
into a quivering flame—may it prove a 
good omen.—I do not know what it means 
for certain; but the Dog is barking? Can 
I believe it, or do Lovers only fancy 
things? Stay, my incantations, Daphuis 
is come.” 


Nothing can prevent aweakening pa- 
raphrase of such apostrophetic lines 5 
and we shall only say, in defence of 
our own opinions, that whoever 
writes Translations is not to be en- 
vied. We are not prone to echo- 
ism, and care not who condemns us. 
We think the Georgicks occasionally 
very dull; and the character of Zneas 
frequently — The fourth book, 
referring to the Loves of Dido, and 
the Episode of Nysas and Euryalas, 
are touches of nature in its finest 
form. Virgil was equal to any thing, 
but in the pathetic he is supreme. 

Mr. Ring has nothing to fear from 
any comparison with Dryden, or any 
other Translator of Virgil. We do 
not think that the Noe erat, &c. of 
Book iv. verse 353, is to be equalled; 
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but Lord Byron might not be ashamed 
of this paraphrase of it. 
**?Twas night, and, weary with the toils 

of day 

In soft repose the whole creation lay ; 

The woods are hush’d, the water slumber- 
ing lies, 

The stars roll twinkling through the vaulted 
skies ; 

In every field a tranquil silence reigns, 

The flocks lie stretch’d along the flow’ry 
plains. 

The painted birds, the beasts that haunt 
the woods, 

The scaly tenants of the stormy floods, 

All rest in silence and in peace, and share 

Sweet sleep, and sweet oblivion of their 


care, 
All but unhappy Dido ; fate denies 
Rest to her sorrow, slumber to her eyes, 
Her anguish now redoubles; and by turns, 
With love she maddens, and with anger 
burns. 
Contending passions in her bosom roll, 
And thus she vents the tempest of her 
soul, vol. ii. 196, 

We could quote numerous passages, 
which far surpass similar versions of 
them in other writers; and we could 
quote various lines, which would do 
Mr. Ring high honour, as an ori- 
ginal writer. In delivering our ho- 
nest opinions, concerning Translation, 
we have spoken only in application 
to all poetical versions of the High 
Classicks. Mr. Ring is a man, we 
repeat, much respected by all who 
know him, a good poet, and a good 
translator ; but if we happen to hate 
wearing any coats but our own, we 
are not singular in disliking second- 
hand things. 


52. The Garden of Florence, and other 
Poems. By Joho Hamilton. 8v0. War- 
ren. 

THIS volume is a fair earnest of 
what its school can produce: a lux- 
uriant imagination, without a cor- 
responding command of language, 
aod an entire disregard of metrical 
uniformity. Excelling in the pathe- 
tic, and not destitute of the wiih. 
these Writers, with Narure for their 
guide, have ‘ come in robustiously 
and put for it,’ against the great 
Classical Models, than which nothing 
is more noble for the present and se- 
cure for the future. The Italian pat- 
tern, with all its prettiness, is hollow 
and unstable, because not adapted to 
sv sublime a language as the English, 
which is evident from the ee 

ines 
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lines and feeble expressions by which 
they are combined. The characte- 
ristics of this new school may be re- 
duced under the following heads. 

1. The images of the Anglo-Italian 
style are vivid and beautiful, but pro- 
duce none of that real feeling which 
results from perusing the poets of the 
Golden Age. The rapidity with which 
it produces thought upon thought is 
surprising and alluring, but no sound 
judgment would on that account pre- 
fer it to the legitimate English verse, 
for it wants the terseness and connec- 
tion of regular poetry ; “ but in these 
things, the unskilful are naturally 
deceiv’d, and judging wholly by the 
bulk, think rude things greater than 
polish’d, and scatter’d more numer- 
ous, thancompos'd.” Sentencesshould 
emanate from, and follow as neces- 
sary consequences to each other, or 
the general beauty of the composi- 
tion evaporates, and the moral, that 
great end of Verse, is lost amongst 
innumerable ideas. The test of true 
poetry is, that the memory shall be 
able to retain its subject, which cao 
never be the case with the Nutural 
style. 

2. The imagination, in a regular 
poem, must in some degree be sub- 
servient to the plan; in the light and 
desultory compositions of this school, 
the case is different: our poets, how- 
ever, make no distinction between 
necessity and inclination (a happy 
combination in worldly affairs), and 
consequently disregard both proba- 
bility and sense. This is apparent in 
nothing so much as their personifi- 
cations. Where Homer, ina field of 
battle, imparts animation to a jave- 
lin, and describes it as eager to reach 
its mark, the idea is noble, because 
we cap fancy what he tells us; but 
when we read of laurels waving to 
greet two lovers, the thought be- 
comes almost ridiculous. This is far- 
ther proved by the parody of both 
representations: were the poet to 
speak of a stone in a drunken fray 
as he does of a spear, the effect would 
be the same ; but a hedge waving for 
= sake of compliment is insupport- 
able. 


** Quodcunque ostendis mihi sic, incredu- 
lus odi.”” 


3. It is in the Descrirrion that 
the modern school are both exube- 
rant and defective: the one, because 
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their ideas are spun out, while they 
affect to despise its aid; the other, 
because they impart nothing great 
or sublime to their subject, 


*< Content to dwell in decencies for ever.’’ 


The paintings of early poets were 
chaste and correct; they chose the 
most remarkable features in their 
subject, and drew it in a manner as 
noble as it was vigorous. For in- 
stance, Homer's descriptions of Dis- 
cord, the Bower of Calypso, and 
the Garden of Antinous ; Virgil's 
of Fame, and Etna; and Lucan’s 
of the Zodiac. Of British Classics 
little can be produced, better than 
Dryden’s Shrine of Mars, and Con- 
greve’s Temple in the Mourning 
Bride: the latter has been pro- 
nounced by Jounson to be second 
to none in the English language, and 
one cause of its excellence is its bre- 
vity. Compared with these, how 
insignificant is the description of 
the Morning at Ravenna, and Mr. 
Hamilton’s Garden in “ The Ro- 
mance of Youth;” both of which 
are drawn out as conjurors do tape, 
turning over every particular, until 
the whole is exhausted. 

** So frugal dames insipid water pour, 
’Till green, bohea, and coffee, are no 
more,” * 


The Anglo-Italians describe birds 
like a poulterer, and forests like a 
stick-picker ; + a proof that Poetry 
must have been weakened by their 
innovations, to render lingering re- 
medies necessary to existence. 

Mr. Hamilton joins to the faults 
of this school some beauties of his 
own: it is true, as Horace has ob- 
served, that Poetry is not sufficient 
with beauty alone, it must also pos- 
sess sweetness; but that very sweet- 
ness, when carried to any extent, is 
like diluted sugar. At first we sup- 
posed that be had split a common, 
sentimental novel, into decasyllabic 
lines, retaining the language, except 
where the rhyme demanded a change. 
— He thus introduces his tales: 

“ The stories from Boccacio (the Gar- 
den of Florence, and the Ladye [why not 
Lady ?] of Provence) were to have been 
associated with tales from the same source, 





* Pitt’s Art of Preaching, in imitation 
of Horace’s Ars Poetica, 

+ See Lord Byron’s Letter to Mr. 
Bowles. 
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intended to have been wsritten by a friend ; 
but illness on his part, and distractivg en- 
gagements on mine, prevented us from ac- 
complishing our plan at that time, and 
death now, to my deep sorrow, has frus- 
trated it for ever.” 

That friend, we understand, is the 
late Mr. John Keats; the remem- 
brance of ove so lately departed from 
this life does honour to Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s feeting, and we regret that we 
must quit his prose for his poetry. 
The Garden of Florence is founded 
on the death of two young lovers, 
Pasquino and Simonida, whose mora- 
ing’s walk is thus described ; 

‘* They met—and kiss’d a welcome—The 
first morn [born ! 
On which their lips seem’d for each other 
She lean’d witbin his arm, on that new day, 
And look’d content to lean her life away ! 
Theireyes in married lustre could not part, 
But, lighted by the radiance of the heart, 
Shone on each other: thus—they idly cast 
Their shadows on the laurels as they past.” 


These, with all their eccentricities, 
are beautiful lines, but scarcely verse: 
the metre is entirely ames By and 
the sense rather incomplete. Indeed, 
we invariably prefer the colours, to 
the execution, of Mr. Hamilton’s pic- 
tures: his taste, however, bas as yet 
betrayed him into no absurdities, and 
what we have read may be unexcep- 
tionably admired: what follows is in 
‘pure (or rather impure) Sir Philip 
Sidney’ 

“ And sweet the laurel grew—that hallow’d 
tree to be,— 

With leaves that seem the leaves of song 

Which never loseth its ap. pa-re-ling, 

But locketh constant of the undaunted 
spring. 

e eee 

The lofty foliage lent a tender gloom, 

Like that which doth through holy build- 
ings come,— 

Where, as adown the shafted aisles you 
stray, 

The very silence seems to feel and pray ;— 

Such—and so [as] beautiful was that high 
shade ! [play’d, 

The stretching roses o’er the pathway 

And shook the bright dew at the lovers’) 
feet, 

Scattering their morning-pearls their 
steps to greet,— 

And waving as they pass’d as though in 
reverence ineet.” 

Of the poetry before us we like 
this passage the least. The Laurel 
is wire-drawo to an insufferable ex- 
tent, and shews that these writers 
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possess no management whatever : 
few of its parts are reducible to com- 
men sense, and many wf the rest the 
reader will wish away. Why are 
these lines, rich ig picies and fine 
in conception, crowded with such ab- 
surdities? Because the author writes 
alike in defiance of grammar and 
propriety; bence we have to leok of, 
the undaunted Spring, 98 if anght 
could daunt it, silenge feeling and 
praying, animated roses (the sensi- 
tive plant would have been more ia 
character) scattering pearls and wa- 
ving in reverence, with about as 
much probability as 
** Chandeliers 
Kissing each fair breast with ceréan 
tears |” 


You stray partakes too much of 
a road-book, and appareling neither 
suits our metre, or occurs in our lex- 
icons. The lovers are eventually 
poisoued by eating some sage, at the 
root of which lay concealed an enor- 
mous toad. 

To this succeeds ** a Romance of 
Youth,” somewhat desultory, and, we 
should guess, unrevised: the follow- 
ing description is from its most glow- 
ing part: 

“There was good store of sweet and 
sheening cherries, [grew, 

Gather’d from trees that under water 
In mystic orehards,—the best woodberries 

That blush in scarlet ripeness through 

the dew,— 
Aad tiny plums, round, and of blooming 
size,— 

And glossy nuts which the brown squir- 

rels drew, 
Eying them longingly with their dark eyes, 
And stealing when they could a little ba- 
zel prize,” 


The radix of sheen has produced 
no verb from which the participle 
sheening may be derived; and what 
Mr. H. would denote by scarlet wovd- 
berries, is not so clear as could be 
wished: auch berries as are of that 
Colour are for the most part poi- 
sonous, but the author’s ignorance 
of this fact may be excused, when 
we remember that his Garden is si- 
tuated in the land of Cockaigne. As 
fruit, however, will not constitute a 
feast by itself, the donors provided 
“* Pheasant from enchanted wood, 

And swan from fairy stream,” 


To which was added, by way of 
beverage, 


* Chalices 
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“* Chalices of Eastern dew-wine brew'd 
By pearly hands in far Arabian solitude,” 

Query, of what nature wad the dew- 
wine: a species of blackberry exists 
in this country, commoaly called dew- 
berry, the juice of which might have 
been made use of, But now for the 
accommodations, 

“* The glow-worms waited op the fairies’ 
mirth, 

And when the stars of heaven were all 
as 

They lamp’d the grassy chambers of the 
earth, 

And in an emerald light the air did steep :—~ 

Such tears perchance the happy angels 
weep 

Radiant with joy.” 

To lamp is a new word, and will, 
without doubt, prove useful to the 
school: but there is a worse stumb- 
ling-block in the passage—when were 
the stars asleep? we presume not till 
day-time, when the glow-worms might 
have dispensed with their lamping. 
Besides these dainties there were fish 
“Brought in coral dishes by streak’d 

bees |” 

Which we are inclined to doubt, 
from a want of physical power in the 
dish-bearers, Any body who wishes 
to see this in more amusing form 
may consult those elementary vo- 
lumes of the Nursery, the Grass- 
be pers Feast, and the Elephant’s 

all. 


Then follows a song which, a 
contemporary critic says, ‘* needs no 
recommendation :” if it did, it must 
need in vain, as the following ex- 
tract may shew: 

“ And whev the moon riseth as she were 


aming, 

And treadeth with white feet the lulled sea ; 

Goa, silent as a star beneath her beaming, 

And think of me !”” 
Aod, in an Epistle to a Lady, the 

poet says, 

“ The ty moon is lingering thought- 
ily 

Over the bosom of the sleeping sea, 

That trembles in its dreams.” 


Poor moon! she walks alone, slow, 
thoughtful, and barefoot, over the 
waves at night; the least, therefore, 
that her bard can do, is to take her 
measure for a pair of water-proof 
shoes. 

_ The following passage is the best 
in the volume, and bas less of the 
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writer’s manner than any other that 
has come uader our knowledge. 


* I thought of Him, the deathless, the in- 
spired— {fired,— 
Whose light my very earliest boyhood 
And of his rich creations: have we not 
Sorrow’d at high Macbeth’s distorted lot— 
Sigh’d over Hamlet’s sweet and ’wilder’d 
heart— (part 
And, when we came upon that piteous 
Of love’s romance, where long before ’twas 


day 
The Ladye of the moonlight pined away 
Over the sleeping fruitage—passion-pale ? 
Have we not lov’d young Juliet >” 


To this fine passage we can onl 
say, Oh! si sic omnia.—Mr. Hamii- 
ton will have several steps to retrace 
before he ventures on a second efforts 
and we recommend to him ap exami- 
nation of Johnson’s Dictionary, Lind- 
ley Murray’s Grammar, and the com- 
mon rules of versification. 

We shall hereafter, as occasion 
offers, make some farther observa- 
tions on writers of this class, under 
the honourable appellation of The 
Jessamy Sehool. 

53. Odesand other Poems. By Henry Neele. 

Foolscap 8vo. pp. 228. Phillips, &c. 

IN the days when mere muscular 
exercise, as indispensably necessary 
to the honourable and patriotic pro- 
fession of arms, was the grand amuse- 
ment of the feudal chieftain, solid 
diet, the flowing bowl, and the sim- 
ple song, accompanied by the harp, 
exhibit to the Philosopher, that con- 
viviality is the demand of natare 
after toil; that pleasure is the 
which she pays for exertion. With- 
out woman the gratification would, 
however, be incomplete; and the 
delicacy necessary in females for the 
conservation of esteem, and the ha 
piness only to be acquired by this 
means, infused, through associating 
with that sensitive sex, that essence 
of high honour and sentiment, 
which constitutes the character of 
chivalry. A mere jolly dug, a thought- 
less fox-bunter, cannot be a wo- 
man’s map; and the amours of such 
8 man must be limited to his female 
servants. Men of property become 
proud, and desirous of pleasure and 
ease. The females of rank were sub- 
ject to the same principles; and, as 
there could be no society with the 
clergy without superstilion, so there 

cou 
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could be none with elegant females 
without chivalry. The man had all 
the barbarism of coarseness, as to Li- 
terature, but he was heroic in sen- 
timent (because he had no toil for 
necessary wants to degrade him) ; his 
abstractions were devoted to the im- 

rovement of his pleasures; and in- 

uence of character and enjoyment 
were his sole studies. 

In such ages, Poetry was the nar- 
rative in verse of grand action, with- 
out illustration by grand idea, or of 
simple incident, which implied sen- 
timent. When Darwin eulogizes the 
fine idea of Shakspeare in his ex- 

ressing the bursting heart of Lear 

y “ Prithee, undo this button,” he 
tells us, in other words, the fine se- 
cret of ancient and real poetry! In 
the present day, the profession merely 
consists, with too many, in setting 
down thoughts as they arise, and, by 
mechanical dexterity, through prac- 
tice, inverting them into a measured 
mode of expression. It is a solemn 


truth, that nearly all the poems, pub- 
lished within these two last centuries, 
prove the Authors to be the very op- 
— characters to those which they 


esire to be considered, viz. that they 
are mere common-place thinkers. 
They sit down, and exemplify in mea- 
sure the hacknied remark of Addison. 

“ I have often thought, if the minds of 
men were laid open, we should see but 
little difference between that of a wise 
man and that of a fool. There are in- 
finite reveries, numberless extravagancies, 
and a succession of vanities, which pass 
through both. The great difference is, 
that the first knows how to pick and cull 
his thoughts for conversation, by sup- 
pressing some and communicating others ; 
whereas the other lets them all indiffer- 
ently fly out in words. This sort of dis- 
cretion, however, has no place in private 
conversation between intimate friends. 
On such occasions the wisest men very 
often talk like the weakest, for indeed 
talking with a friend is nothing else than 
thinking aloud.” 

The publick has a right to expect 
from Authors, either instruction or 
pleasure 5 and, from most poetical 
works, it receives neither ; because it 
is not deemed of consequence what 
the matter is, so that there is mea- 
sure and rhyme, which is just as ra- 
tional as to put decanters of water on 
the table, instead of wine. Our an- 
cient writers avoided all this, for 
they gave us, instead of buoking 
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mere common-place sensations, na- 
tural incidents, sure to be pleasing 
and understood, though often with- 
out the slightest merit in the concep- 
tion. Still this is the only means of 
producing effect by poetical compo- 
sition, and what is Poetry without 
effect ?— The Middle Age ancients 
fully succeeded. For, let Imagina- 
tion be the grand fort of Lord By- 
ron, he is equalled by Gawin Doug- 
Jas, as Warton has exhibited his Vir- 
gil. The Imagery of Spenser and 
Shakspeare may be drawn too much 
from familiar life to be at all times 
critically correct; but the result of 
narrowing the scale only to the high 
elevated class is a complete pauper- 
ism of resource, and a tiresome iden- 
tity of figure and metaphor; in fact, 
there are but two commonly used, 
viz. Lightning and Flowers. 

If therefore we meet with writers 
who improve upon the Italian School 
(and in defiance of its advocates), we 
think, that their subtilized artificial 
conceptions have ruined modern Poe- 
try by destroying nature and simpli- 
city, because there can be no effect 
without sympathy; such writers can 
only be found among those, whose 
ideas are elegant, precise, and tan- 
gible. Where metaphor is picture, 
and its parts are lawfuily-born cbild- 
ren of the family ; where the thoughts 
move in state and procession; and 
nothing is a mere drawer of some 
valuables and much rubbish, but a 
a show glass of rich jewellery. This 
principle of beautiful selection of 
ideas is expressed by Mr. Neele in 
all that clear Blandusian water of 
Classical style, that exquisite pellucid 
fineness, which renders thought trans- 
parent. In Virgil, and the great writ- 
ers, we meet with no mixed ideas; 
and epithet only qualifies, elevates, 
or energizes; and the taste of Mr. 
Neele is of equally standard character. 

The stile is that of Shakspeare 
modernized and beautified: some- 
times, to let off a Bull, it is English 
Latin-verse—English Carmina Quad- 
ragesimalia. 

We select the following in the 
Shakspearian manner; from Elgiva, 
a fragment. 

“Ob! time had only breathed a jettier 
gloss 
On those wild ringlets, and, with lip as soft 
And tremulous, as a lover’s, press’d that 
cheek a 
i 
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Till it blushed riper roses: nay, the hand 

Of sorrow had but touched to finer grace 

A form it could not mar: 

She was a flower so soft and delicate, 

The breeze that scarcely stirred the leaves 
around, 

Ruffled her’s too severely ; yet she owned 

A spirit that forgave, and heart that blessed 

The injuries and the injurer, like the rose, 

That with its sweetness scenis the very 
gale 

That blows it into ruin.” p. 176. 


The Mourner partakes of both the 
stiles. The following ideas are fine. 


— “Ah! noblest minds 
Sink soonest into ruin, like a tree 
That with the weight of its own golden 
fruitage 
Is bent down to the dust.” p. 182. 
“ There he would sit 
Upon that little hillock, when the sun 
Was sinking in the West, and evening 
winds 
Began their melodies—there he would sit 
For hours, and pluck away the weeds 
that grew 
Upon that grave ; nettles and thistles, all 
But that one tuft of daisies. Sometimes too 
He chanted wild and solemn strains, that 
seemed [music 
Not learned from mortal minstrelsy — the 
Of broken hearts, that, like imprisoned 
streams 
In ice long fettered, warble as they melt. 
Society he shunned, and if a footstep 
By chance intruded on his solitude 
He turned away in silence, Yet he was 
Gentle and bland to all who questioned 
him ; [their words 
Only sometimes, when least they deemed 


Could rankle his soul’s wounds, strange: 


pangs would flash 

Across bis brow, and his whole frame 
would shake 

And tremble like the aspen tree—and then 

He breathed his wild and mournful me- 
lodies. 

Once only were his features known to bend 

From habitual gloom, which shadowed 
them— 


He had been watching with unwearied gaze 
A star, whose dark and perilous course, he 


said, [bright, 
Resembled his own life. *Twas large and 
But so surrounded by thick coming clouds 
Twas scarcely seen. These ever and anon 
Would gather, mustering all their strength 
around it, 
And then it seem’d to struggle with its foes 
And strive for mastery ; until at length 
One larger came, and blacker than the 
rest, [quite. 
And with its ponderous veil eclipsed it 
And then he smiled — 
A dead wan smile, the still-born of the 
7) 
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Which, ere it reach’d its cradle, found its 

rave. 

His bent was broken : and one morn some 

peasants 

Who wandered towards his solitude, found 

him stretch’d 

Upon the turf.” p. 185. 

54. The Union of the Roses. A Tale of 
the Fifteenth Century. 8vo. pp. 180. 
Baldwin and Co. 

THE subject of this Poem is found- 
ed on the contentions betwixt the 
Houses of York and Lancaster. It 
is written in a most pleasing and har- 
monious style. The versification is 
octosyllabic, in the manner of Dr.Syn- 
tax’s Tour. The principal incidents 
of the piece are truly historical ; but 
a few fictitious embellishments, in imi- 
tation of Sir Walter Scott, are oc- 
casionally introduced. We under- 
stand that the writer is a female; 
and we sincerely hope that in her 
next production she will gratify the 
admirers of the present little poem, 
with the publication of her name; 
for the effusions of her mind cer- 
tainly entitle her to a rank, in the 
annals of Poesy, far beyond medio- 
crily. 

The poem opens at the period 
when the Lancastrians received so 
signal a defeat at the Battle of Bar- 
net. The young and lovely daugh- 
ter of Edward 1V. is afterwards a re- 
sident in the Castle of Fitzhugh, one 
of the powerful barons of the North. 
The gallant Earl of Richmond, the 
principal hero of ‘the piece, is dis- 
covered one evening by the princess 
in a lonely cave near the castle, ex- 
hausted by wounds and loss of blood. 
She administers relief; and, although 
unacquainted with his rank, conceives 
the most tender passion for him. At 
the departure of the Knight the Duke 
of Gloucester visits Fitzhugh’s Castle, 
and brings away the young princess. 
After the death of her father, Ed- 
ward IV. Richard offers her mar- 
riage, which she positively refuses. 
Being alarmed for her safety, she en- 
treats the protection of Fitzhugh. 
He accordingly commissions the Earl 
of Westmoreland to fetch her to the 
castle, who is given to understand 
that she is the daughter of Fitzhugh, 
and, under this impression, becomes 
enamoured of her. Fitzhugh pre- 
pares a Tournament in honour of 
the Princess, whose real name is kept 

a pro- 
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a profound secret. By some means 
Richard learns the retreat of the 
Princess, and presents himself in dis- 
guise at the tilting of the Knights. 
The moment he has overthrown 
Westmoreland, Richmond, whose 
person is unknown to all except the 
Princess, makes his appearance, and 
challenges the King to combat. The 
tilting match is pourtrayed in the 
most glowing colours, and is highly 
creditable to the Muse of our fair 
Authoress. We shall quote a few 
couplets: 


** Short triumph had the sable knight ; 
Another warrior met bis sight ; 

Whose voice in angry accents spoke 

As on his startled ear it broke ; 

The sable warrior seem’d to know 

The speaker for his deadly foe, 

Who fierce exclaims, ‘ To me belongs 
Right to redress this maiden’s wrongs ; 
Now let my arm meet thine in fight, 

And heaven so help the cause that’s right ; 
Vain thy disguise—I koow thee well— 
Have prov’d thee base and false as hell.’ ” 


Richard had declared her an im- 
postor in the face of the whole as- 
sembly. 

** All eyes were on the warriors turn’d, 

Who, at the onset, danger spurn’d ; 

Each spurr’d his charger, eager meet, 

About they wheel, and fiercely greet. 

With desperate courage long they fought, 

Each blow with dire intent was fraught ; 

Their broken lances al] around 

In scatter’d fragments strew’d the ground ; 

And their broad swords must end the fray, 

To fix the victor of the day. 

Ne’er had more equal courage met 

Than in the champion arm’d in jet, 

And he who wore the snow-white plume, 

On whose bright crest the lilies bloom. 

Vict’ry long doubtful hung ;—each knight 

Rusb’d with fresh ardour to the fight: 

And while for breath the warriors gasp’d, 

Each had his sword more firmly grasp’d ; 

Dext’rous they. ward each other’s blows, 

And fought like more than mortal foes. 

Madden’d with rage the sable knight 

Now grasp’d his sword, with desp’rate 
might, 

In both hands raised—the pond’ rous blade 

Gleam’d o’er his brave opponent’s head 9 

It caught his hauberk’s twisted steel 

So fierce, it made the warrior ree! ; 

Then promptly aim’d a second blow, 

Which doubtless must have laid him low, 

Had not bis shield receiv’d its force : 

About he wheel’d his mettled horse, 

And, turning on his desperate foe, 

His stalwart arm return’d the blow; 

Which scatter’d to the winds his plume, 

Aad seal’d his fierce opponent’s doom: 
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It nearly cleft his casque in twain ; 

A second fell, nor fell in vain; 

With force it came, and aim’d so well, 

That stuno’d—he stagger’d—reel’d—and 
fell :”” 

Shortly after this the intelligence 
of Richmond's landing at Milford 
Haven, arrives by express, and Fitz- 
hugh hastens to join his standard. 
On the defeat and death of Richard 
at Bosworth, Richmond is crowned ; 
and soon declares himself to the fair 
daughter of Edward. Their mar- 
riage is celebrated, and thus “ The 
Union of the Roses” is secured. 


55. The Village Minstrel, and other Poems. 
By John Clare, the Northamptonshire 
Peasant. 2 vols. 12mo. Taylor and 
Hessey. 

THE former Volume of “ Poems 
on Rural Life and Scenery” by this 
untutored Child of Song, in the Spring 
of last year, was hailed by the peri- 
odical critics with no common plea- 
sures and by none more than our- 
selves. In noticing the Work (vol. 
XC. i. 146) we gave a sketch of his 
interesting story, and from the Iatro- 
duction to the present Volumes are 
enabled to add some additional par- 
ticulars: 

In 1817 Clare was anxious to pub- 
lish a small Volume of his Poems, 
by subscription; and having ascer- 
tained that 300 of a Prospectus would 
cost one pound, by hard working, 
day and night, he at last’ saved that 
sum. But here a new difficulty arose, 
which will amuse many of our read- 
ers, how to draw up his proposals and 
address to the publick 

“Tn these walks, I have dropped down 
five or six times, to plan an Address, &c. 
In one of these musings, my prose thoughts 
lost themselves in rhyme. Taking a view, 
as I sat beneath the shelter of a woodland 
hedge, of my parents’ distresses at home, 
of my labouring so hard and so vainly to 
get out of debt, and of my still added per- 
plexities of ill-timed love,—striving to re- 
meily all, and all to no purpose,—I burst 
out into an exclamation of distress, “* What 
is Life!” and instantly recollecting that 
such a subject would be a good one for a 
poem, I hastily scratéed down the two first 
verses of it, as it stands, as the beginning 
of the plan which I intended to adopt, and 
continued my journey to work. But when 
I. got to the kiln I could not work, for 
thinking about what I had so long been 
trying at; so I.sat me down on a lime- 
skuttle, and out with my pencil for ~ Ad- 

ress 
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dress of some sort, which, good or bad, I 
determined to send off that day; and for 
that purpose, when it was finished, I start- 
ed to Stamford with it, about three miles 
off: still, along the road, I was in a hun- 
dred minds whether I should throw up all 
thoughts about the matter, or stay till a 
fitter opportunity, to have the advice of 
some friend or other ; but, on turning it 
over in my mind again, a second thought 
informed me that I had no friend; I was 
turned adrift on the broad ocean of life, 
and must either sink or swim: so I weigh- 
ed matters on both sides, and fancied, let 
what bad would come, it could but balance 
w'th the former : if my hopes of the Poems 
failed, I should not be a pin worse than 
usual; I could but work then as I did al- 
ready : nay, I considered that I should 
reap benefit from the disappointment ; the 
downfall of my hopes would free my mind, 
and let me know that I had nothing to 
trust to but work. So with this favourable 
idea I pursued my intention, dropping 
down on a stone-heap before | entered the 
town, to give it a second reading, and cor- 
rect what I thought amiss.” 


The Address was as follows: 

“The Public are requested to observe, 
that the Trirtes humbly offered for their 
candid perusal can lay no claim to elo- 
quence of poetical composition, (whoever 
thinks so will be deceived,) the greater 
part of them being Juvenile productions 3 
and those of a later date offsprings of those 
leisure intervals which the short remit- 
tance from bard and manual labour spar- 
ingly afforded to compose them. Itis hoped 
that the humble situation which distin- 
guishes their author will be some excuse in 
their favour, and serve to make an atone- 
ment for the many inaccuracies and impere 
fections that will be found in them. The 
least touch from the iron hand of Criticism is 
abletocrusb them to nothing, and sink them 
at once to utter oblivion. May they be al- 
lowed to live their little day, and give sa- 
tisfaction to those who may choose to ho- 
nour them with a perusal, they will gain 
the end for which they were designed, and 
their Author’s wishes will be gratified. 
Meeting with this encouragement, it will 
induce him to publish a similar collection, 
of which this is offered as a specimen.” 

This Address failed of its object, 
having only obtained for him the 
names of seven subscribers. A copy 
of it was however the cause of his 
Poems being ultimately printed by 
his present liberal Publishers, who 
gave him 202. for his first Volume 
of Poems; and brought them out 
in January 1820. 

** So promptly was the benevolence of 
Gant. Mac. October, 1821. 
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the higher ranks exerted in bebalf of the 
Author, that before the expiration of a 
month Crare was in possession of a little 
fortune. The noble family at Miliwu Ab- 
bey sent for him at the beginning of Fe- 
bruary, and with a kindness which in its 
manner made a deeper impression on his 
heart than even the bounty with which it 
was accompanied, inquired into the situ- 
ation and circumstances of himself, and 
of his aged parents: Lord Milton then 
gave him ten pounds, to which the Earl 
of Fitzwilliam added five pounds; and on 
the following day several articles of cloth- 
ing and furniture were sent in, to contri- 
bute towards the comfort of his father and 
mother, In the middle of the same month, 
the Marquis of Exeter appointed Crare to 
come to Burghley House, where, after learn- 
ing the simple particulars of his life, and 
the means he had of supporting himself, his 
Lordship told him, that as it appeared he 
was able to earn thirty pounds a year by 
working every day, he would allow him an 
anouity of fifteen guineas for life, that 
he might, without injury to his income, 
devote half that time to poetry. The re- 
gard for Crare’s welfare, which dictated 
this proposal, is no less kind than the li- 
berality of the benefaction; but unfortu- 
nately some of the habits of a literary life 
are inconsistent with laborious occupa- 
tions: Crarg has often been called from 
the harvest field three or four times a day, 
to gratify the curiosity of strangers who 
went to Helpstone for the purpose of see- 
ing him. This very considerably inter- 
rupted the usual course of his employ- 
ments, and prevented him from deriving 
that income, from the half labour of his 
life, which had been anticipated. But his 
good fortune was determined to supply a 
counterpoise toevery disadvantage. About 
the very time that the Marquis of Exeter 
laid so amply the foundation of Crars’s 
independence on the one hand, the Earl 
Fitzwilliam sent one hundred pounds to 
his Pablishers, which, with the like sam 
advanced by them, was laid out in the 
purchase of stock, with the view of se- 
curing our Poet from the condition of 
extreme poverty which might otherwise 
await him when, like other novelties of 
the day, he, in his turn, should be for- 
gotten. This fund was immediately aug- 
mented by the contributions of several 
noblemen and gentlemen, chiefly through 
the instrumentality of Admiral Lord Rad- 
stock, whose zeal for the improvement of 
Crarnz’s condition, in every sense, is as 
much above all praise, as his Lordsbip’s 
assiduity in his benevolent career is pro- 
bably without parallel. The sums thas 
collected, amounting to two bundred and 
twenty pounds thirteen shillings, were, 
with the two former two hundred, invest- 
ed 
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ed in the Navy five per cents. in the names 
of trustees ; and, at Midsummer, the ine 
terest resulting from this source amount- 
ed to twenty pounds per annum. This 
establishment of Crare’s future income 
on a firm basis was completed by an al- 
lowance from the Earl Spencer of ten 
pounds per azn. for life. 

“In the Spring of 1820, Crane mar- 
ried ‘ Patty of the Vale,’—‘ the Rosebud 
in humble Life,’—‘ or, to speak in prose, 
Martha Turner, the daughter of a cottage 
farmer residing at Walkherd Lodge in the 
neighbourhood of Bridge Casterton, whose 
portion consisted of nothing beyond the 
virtues of industry, frugality, neatness, 
good-temper, and a sincere love for her 
husband; qualities, indeed, which con- 
tribute more than wealth to the happiness 
of the marriage state; but money is still 
a desirable accompaniment, and for want 
of it our Poet’s finances are somewhat too 
much straitened to support his family with 
comfort. His household consists at the 
present time of his father and mother, who 
are aged and infirm, his wife, and a little 
girl who bids fair to be the eldest of a fa- 
mily, which at this rate may be expected 
to be pretty numerous. They all live to- 
gether in the cottage in which Crars was 
born.” 


The greatest ‘so of the poems 
pow published have been written 
since the first Volume was printed, 
though a few of them are 10 or 12 
years old. 

The principal one in the Collec- 
tion, is called “ The Village Min- 
strel.” It is simply and beautifully 
written in the Spenserian stanza. 


“ While learned poets rush to bold ex- 
tremes, [fires, 

And sunbeams snatch to light the Muse’s 

An humble Rustic hums his lowly dreams, 

Far in the shade where Poverty retires, 

And sings what Nature and what Truth in- 
spires ; 

The charms that rise from roral scenery, 

Which he in pastures and in woods ad- 
mires ; 

The sports, the feelings of his infancy, 

And such like artless things how mean 

soe’er they be.” 

These impressions on the Poet's 
mind are charmingly pourtrayed. 
Under the character of Lubin, the 
Poet describes his own “ Childhood, 
his Winter Amusements, Fairy Tales, 
his Superstitious Fancies, Approach 
of Spring, May-day, his Parents, Lu- 
bin Described, Village-Conversation, 
his Love of Nature, Summer Amuse- 
ments, the Stockdove, Insects, Fairy 
Rings, Recollections of Unhappy lua- 
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cldents, Autumn-time, the Street, the 
Corn-field, Gleaners, Old Women’s 
Stories, Harvest-home, its Sports De- 
scribed, Harvest Supper, Autumn 
Scenes, Indications of approaching 
Winter, Apostrophe to Woman, the 
Statute described, Ballad-singers, Poor 
Sailor, ‘ Civil Will,’ Recruiting Ser- 
jeant, the Village Feast, the Dance, 
Rural Love, the Cotter aad his Friends, 
his Soliloquy, Village Sports enume- 
rated, Lubin in Solitude, the Old Cas- 
tle, Songs of Robin Hood, the Village 
Green enclosed, its former State con- 
trasted with its present Appearance, 
Regret at the Change, Inclosure de- 
precated by the Peasantry, their Re- 
collections of former Pleasures, the 
Gipsies’ Camp, their Habits, Native 
Scenes in early Life, the Universal 
Interest they Excite, Effect on Lu- 
bin, Apostrophe to the Dead Shep- 
herds, his preference still of Home 
to other Places, Hopes and Fears, 
Anxiety for the Future, Resignation.” 

We shall select a few stanzas de- 
scriptive of the Poet and his own 
feelings: 


“ Young Lubin was a peasant from his 
birth ; 
His sire a hind born to the flail and plough, 
To thump the corn out and to till the earth, 
The coarsest chance which Nature’s laws 
allow, — 
To earn his living by a sweating brow ; 
Thus labour’s early days did rugged roll, 
Mixt with untimely toil ;—but e’en as now, 
Ambitious prospects fired his little soul, 
And faucy soar’d and sung, ’bove po- 
verty’s controul,” 
eseee 
“O Poverty! thy frowns were early dealt 
O’er bim who mourn’d thee, not by fancy 
led 
To whine and wail o’er woes be never felt, 
Staining his rhymes with tears he never 
shed, 
And heaving sighs a mock song only bred : 
Alas! he knew too much of every pain 
That shower’d full thick on his unshelter’d 
head ; 
And as his tears and sighs did erst com- 
plain, _ [again.” 
His numbers took it up, and wept it o’er 
* #« # & 
** Yet oft fair prospects cheer’d his pa- 
rents’ dreams, 
Who had on Lubin founded many a joy ; 
But pinching want soon bafffed all their 
schemes, 
And dragg’d him from the school a hope- 
less boy, 
To shrink unheeded under hard employ ; 
When 











When struggling efforts warm’d him up 
the while, é 

To keep the little toil could not destroy ; 

And oft with books spare hours he would 


uile, 
To blunder oft with joy round Crusoe’s 
lonely isle.” 
* * 2 * 
“ Beauty ’gan look too witching on his 
eye; 
The sweetest image seen in nature’s glass : 
A swelling bosom ’neath its lily dye, 
Without admiring, Lubia could not pass ; 
And downcast eye, and blush of shanoy 
lass t 
Had every power his heart to hold in thrall. 
O beauteous woman! still thy charms sur- 


pass: 
In spite of all thy failings and thy fall, 
Thou art the comfort still that cheers 
this earthly ball,” 
**e * 
“ As travellers return’d from foreign 
ground (earth, 
Feel more endearments for their native 
So Lubin cherish’d from each weary round 
Still warmer fondness for those scenes of 
mirth, [him birth 5 
Those plains, and that dear cot that gave 
And oft this warmness for his fields he’d 
own, [hearth, 
Mix’d with his friends around the cottage- 
Relating all the travels he had known, 
And that he’d seen no spot so lovely as 
his own. 


“ Nor has his taste with manhood e’er de- 
clin’d : 
You still may see him on his lonely way, 
O’er stile or gate in thoughtful mood re- 
clin’d ; 
Or long the road with folded arms to stray, 
Mixing with autumn’s sighs or summer 
gay; 
And curious, nature’s secrets to explore, 
Brushing the twigs of woods or copse away, 
To roam the lonely shade so silent o’er, 
Sweet muttering all his joys where clowns 
intrude no more.” 
eevee 


* Ah, as the traveller from the mountain- 
top [below, 
Looks down on misty kingdoms spread 
And meditates beneath the steepy drop 
What life and lands exist, and rivers flow ; 
How fain that hour the anxious soul would 
know 
Of all his eye beholds—but ’tis in vain: 
So Lubin eager views this world of woe, 
And wishes time her secrets would explain, 

If he may live for joys or sink in ’whelm- 

ing pain.” 

Much of this truly-beautiful Poem 
was evidently written under the ac- 
tual suffering arising from Poverty 
and all its miseries ; which is the best 
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oom for many discontented stanzas 
p it. 

We trust, however, a brighter day 
has since arisen, to cheer the pros- 
pects of the Poet. He is now pos- 
sessed of comparative affluence ; bless- 
ed with the woman of his choice; and 
what to his truly dutiful and, affec- 
tionale heart must be the greatest 
happiness, has the means of shelter- 
ing under his roof his aged parents. 
In our Poetical Department we have 
selected some Specimens of the short- 
er Poems from such as have reference 
to his own immediate Relatives*. 

We conclude our notice of these in- 
teresting Volumes with a hearty re- 
commendation of them to our read- 
ers; who, by procuring them, will 
not only reap amusement to them- 
selves, but add to the comforts of an 
amiable and singularly-gifted iudi- 
vidual. 


56. Italy. By Lady Morgan. 2 vols. 4to. 

Pp. 356 and 484. Colburn and Co. 

WE certainly ought to apologize 
to her Ladyship for having so long 
and so uncourteously neglected to 
notice this Work! Perhaps it may 
not be consistent with the reputed 
“urbanity” of old Sylvanus to excuse 
himself by stating that other produc- 
tions, more congenial to his taste, 
had occupied bis attention, since the 

ublication of Lady Morgan's Italy, 

ut he is an old-fashioned being, and 
likes, however repugnant to the sen- 
sitive nerves of her Ladyship, to call 
things by their right names. He 
could not possibly conceive that the 
rhapsodical sentimentality of this fair 
author could produce a work so “ big 
with the fate of Cato and of Rome,” 
as her recent manifestations of ego- 
tism would induce the world to sup- 
pose. But enough of apology. 

In the perusal of these Volumes we 
have occasionally derived much gra- 
tification from the variety of curious 
anecdotes, and historical statements, 
apparently obtained from respectable 
sources. But we are sorry we cao- 
not bestow on her Ladyship uaquali- 
fied praise. Such strange aod unac- 
countable inferences are drawn, al- 
most at the conclusion of every para- 
graph, that we could seldom restrain 
the action of our risible muscles. We 
may safely affirm, that one third of 





* See our Poetical Department, p. ~~ 
er 
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her historical matter consists of mere 
flourishing rodomontade against all 
existing authorities and established 
institutions. “ Oppression and ty- 
ranoy,” ‘ignorance and supersti- 
tion,” and other vituperations of svi- 
disant patriotism, are the usual 
phrases for gracing her sentences, 
and rounding her periods. But stay— 
if we broach these sentiments of 
anti-radicalism, her Ladyship may 
brand us with the epithets of * minis- 
terial hirelings,” ‘* time-serving and 
uoprincipled scribes,” &c. She may 
conceive, as a matter of course, that 
all who do not bestow unqualified 
adulation on the rhapsodical effusions 
of her pseudo- politico-theologico- 
patriotism, must necessarily be dull 
blockheads, or worthless hirelings. 
Now as we are not systematic oppo- 
nents of all constituted authorities, 
but decided enemies to political 
quackery, we cannot expect to escape 
her Ladyship’s frowns. But she evi- 
dently assumes to herself more conse- 
quence than we should be disposed to 
confer. She affects a wonderful de- 
gree of self-importance, because her 
politics and religion have been so vi- 
er but perhaps omypoong 
assailed. For our parts we really 
conceive her opinions to be tov pue- 
rile and frothy to arrest the attention 
of any thinking mind. In us they 
only excite a smile. The scalping- 
knives of Faction, or the * blood- 
stained pages” of the * barbarians of 
the North,” are no criterions for re- 
flecting minds. 

Lady Morgan possesses talents of a 
superior order, but they are “* misused 
—inost .” We shall therefore 
proceed to show her merits and her fail- 
ings, without “ setting down aught in 
malice.” We would rather iacline to 
the brightest side in all our critical 
disquisitions; but - 

** Praise undeserv'd is satire in disguise.” 

In an Advertisement to the Work 
before us, the fair authoress gives this 
following brief explanations 

** The following work has been com- 
posed from a journal kept during a resi- 
sidence in Italy, in the years 1819-20. 
The notes on Law, Statistics, and on Lite- 
rary Disputes, together with the Appendix 
on the State of Medicine, have, at the 
Author’s request, been contributed by Sir 
C. Morgan.” 

Lady Morgan opens her historical 
Sketch of Italy more with the air 
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of a novelist, than a recorder of facts. 
It is embellished with too many poe- 
tical rhapsodies respecting * fabulous 
times,’ * golden ages,’ and‘ Eden plains,” 
to assume the least air of authenticity 
orresearch. We believe her to be as 
ignorant of the aborigines of the Ita- 
lian plains as the authority she quotes. 
In many parts she certainly has his- 
tory for her foundation; but it is so 
interspersed with fictitious embellish- 
ments that it requires some atten- 
tion to discover truth from false- 
hood. We imagine that Lady Morgan 
compiled a very systematic history by 
her own fire-side cas various writers, 
previous to her visit to Italy; but 
that it was injured by ber sentimen- 
tality and rhetorical flourishes. This 
compilation, selected from numerous 
tourists and historians, formed her 
most essential companion. Her pria- 
cipal resources appear to have been 
Voltaire’s and Muller's Universal His- 
tory, Gibbon’s Roman Empire, Bos- 
suet, Cox, Micali, Maffei, Sismondi, 
Machiavelli, Pignotti, Varchi, La- 
lande, Walpole, &c. But her chief 
guide was Eustace’s Classical Tours 
from which her route was partly deli- 
neated. Had she copied such a mo- 
del, and suspended her radical, as he 
did his priestly prejudices, her pro- 
duction might have been prized by 
future tourists. Yet, by divesting it 
of all its glittering tinsel and mere- 
tricious ornaments, it may still be 
serviceable to posterity. 

We shall now proceed to quote a 
passage respecting the history of Italy, 
that displays, in some respects, the 
traits of a powerful genius and a 
fervid imagination, if properly direct- 
ed; but it is too much interlarded 
with her favourite phraseology of 
“ feudal tyrants,” “ crime,” “ usurpa- 
tion,” &c. 


“The domestic history of Italy is a 
perpetual struggle of the people against 
the feudal tyrants, the Popes and the Em- 
perors; what story then, in the middle 
ages, could a poet have taken for his 
theme, and pleased his patron Princes? 
The league of Lombardy afforded a 
splendid subject; but it was fatal to their 
power, and that of their Imperial Ally. 
The conspiracy of the Pazzi against the 
eaily Medici, already deep in crime and 
usurpation, or that of the * Orti Rucellai,’ 
when Machiavelli was put to the torture, 
and the young, the patriotic Agostino Cap- 
poui, was led to the scaffold—these are 
fine themes that might well have — 

e 
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ed the labours of the poet; but what 
would have been his fate, who should 
have recalled such efforts against despot- 
ism in the courts of the d’Esre, the Far- 
NESE, Or the Mepic1?——-The dungeon of 
Tasso, in the hospital of St. Anne! The 
Princes of Italy, in the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies, as in the present era, wanted no na- 
tional tragedies. Insipid pastoral dramas 
were performed in all the court theatres 
of the day, when licentiousness and pe- 
dantry, and servility and adulation, alone 
abounded ; and these give no very bril- 
liant example of the ‘ intellectual enjoy- 
ments’ of those patrons of the fine arts, 
who robbed Cellini of his gems and vases, 
and permitted Aquillara, one of the best 
tragic poets of his day, to live and die in 
want and misery. The tragic muse might 
indeed, ‘ returning, weep her woes,’—but 
woe to the muse that wept the wrongs ef 
Italy !—For ‘ Sophonisba,’ or ‘ Orestes,’ 
she might dropt ears of blood; but for 
Italy she dared not utter an apostrophe 
such as Petrarch breathed and Filicaia 
re-echoed,” 

What does her Ladyship mean by 
“ dropt ears of blood.” It may bea 
typographical error; but to shew her 
liability to verbal, inaccuracy, during 
the licentious flights of genius, we 
copy the following: 

* Profound and recondite learning has 
not been frequently united with that won- 
drous, that mysterious gift of nature called 
Genius !—and though a Byrow may speak 
Greek, and a Moors write it, it is doubt- 
ful if either of these eminent individuals 
would have qualified for a professorship at 
Bologna ; as it is certain that Shakspeare 
and Ariosto would have made but very in- 
different Doctors of the Sorbonne.” 

We seldom descend to mere verbal 
criticisms but there is apparently 
so much discrepancy between the lan- 
guageand the meaning of this passage, 
that it ought not to pass unnoticed.— 
Byron and Moore, Shakspeare and 
Ariosto, evidently assume an active 
signification; but their verbs have 
no transitives; therefore the sen- 
tences are unintelligible. If her 
Ladyship meant to adopt the active 
verbs “‘ have,” and “have made,” 
instead of the passive verbs “‘ have 
been,” she should have stated the 
transitive who, or what.—We will ex- 
plain ourselves by illustration. 

“Though a Byron may speak 
Greek, and a Moore write it, it is 
doubtful if either of these eminent 
individuals would have qualified Lady 
Morgan for a Professorship at Bo- 


logna; as it is as certain that Shak- 
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speare and Ariosto would have made 
Sir Charles and Lady Morgan but 
very indifferent Doctors of the Sor- 
bonne.” 

These additions make the sentence 
complete; but after all we suspect 
the writer meant—Byron and Moore 
would have been qualified—and Shaks- 

eare and Ariosto would have been 

ut very indifferent Doctors. To 
this, Lady Morgan would exclaim, 
* Ce n’est rien de tout!” The reader 
must guess at it—true genius despises 
such trifles! 

But to return to Italy. Although 
she frequently alludes to the bene- 
ficial effects of the French Revolution 
on Italy, still one would suppose, 
from the following extract, which 
dwells with romantic enthusiasm on 
the emancipation of this “ degraded 
people,” that ‘ Napoleon’s giant 
despotism” was the cause of all their 
woes. 

“Such an impulse, however, she will 
receive ; and, whether it come from a suc- 
cessful resistance of Naples, or from the 
kindling indignation of all Europe, irre- 
sistibly excited by the falsehood, treachery, 
and vulgar hypocrisy of the pigmy suc- 
cessors of Napoleon's giant despotism, 
it cannot be long distani. Against the 
liberties of Italy are the Sovereigns of 
Europe, their armies, and their treasures : 
but armies are no longer to be trusted ; 
and treasures, thanks to the thoughtless 
profusion of modern exchequers, are no 
longer to be commanded. In their favour 
are the kindling illumination of the age, 
the sympathy of the whole population of 
the civilized world ; and all the force that 
belongs, in the eternal nature of things, to 
justice and to right.” 

We apprehend that Lady Morgan's 
romantic effesions are not likely to 
be realized, if we are to judge from 
recent events connected with Italy. 
The inhabitants have proved them- 
selves as cowardly as they are gene- 
rally base, igoorant, puerile, and 
superstitious. They are as unfit for 
a representative constitution and an 
independent nation, as the Irish pea- 
stry would be for self-government. 
I, might be supposed that the Carbo- 
nari of Italy and the Ribbon-men of 
Ireland, would effect glorious things! 
—if the world were unacquainted 
with their natural characteristice— 
“*Froth and fury—signifying nothing.” 

Our limitscompel us to reserve some 
interesting extracts for a future Num- 
ber. (To be continued.) 

LITE- 
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Ready for Publication. 

Berkeley Anecdotes: Abstracts and Ex- 
tracts of Smyth’s Lives of the Berkeleys, 
illustrative of Antient Manners ard the 
Constitution,and including all the Pedigrees 
in that celebrated Manuscript; to which 
are annexed, a copious History of the Castle 
and Parish of Berkeley, consisting of mat- 
ter never before published ; and Biogra- 
phical Anecdotes of Dr. Jenner, his In- 
terviews with the Emperor of Russia, &c. 
By TuOMAs Dupixy Fossroxe, M. A. 
F.A.S, Authorof ‘‘ British Monachism,” &c, 

Memoirs of the celebrated Persons com- 
posing the Kit Cat Club, with a Prefatory 
Account of the Origin of the Association ; 
illustrated with 48 Portraits from the ori- 
ginal Paintings by Sir Goprrey Knexcen. 

An Apology for the Freedom of the 
Press. By the Rey. Rosert Hatt, A.M, 
of Leicester, 

The History of Guy, Earl of Warwick, 
containing a full and true Account of his 
many famous and valiant Actions, re- 
markable and brave exploits, and noble 
and renowned Victories. 

Some Account of Kentish Town, shew- 
ing its ancient condition, progressive im- 
provement, and present state ; in which 
is comprised a brief Review of the River 
Fleet, or River of the Wells; and the 
principal events connected therewith. 

A Plea for the Nazarenes: in a Let- 
ter to the British Reviewer. By Ssrvetus. 

A Sermon, by Joun Nance, D.D. on 
opening the Independent Chapel at Asb- 
ford, Kent. 

Time’s Telescope for 1822; containing 
an Explanation of Saints’ Days and Holi- 
days. _ An Introduction to the Study of 
Conchology will be prefixed, with an ac- 
curately coloured Plate of some of the 
most rare and beautiful Shells. 

The Wit’s Red Book; or, Calendar of 
Gaiety ; for the year 1822. A Collection 
of Original Anecdotes, Faceti#, Epigrams, 
&c. 18mo. 

Anecdotes, interspersed with Observa- 
tions, intended to furnish Entertainment 
and Instruction for Leisure Hours. By 
J. Taornton. 

Catechism of Botany ; Catechism of Ge- 
neral Geography ; and Geographical Cate- 
chism of Scotland. By C. Iavine, LL.D. 

La Beaume on the New and Successful 
Treatment of Indigestion, Bilious and 
oe Complaints, Deafuess, Blindness, 

Ce — 
Preparing for Publication. 

A Volume of Sermons selected from the 
MSS. of the late Dr. James Lixpsay. 

Laws relating to the Clergy ; including 
Tostructions to Candidates for Holy Or- 


ders, with the requisite Papers and Do- 
cuments respecting Ordination, Licenses, 
Institutions, Collations, &c. &c. &c. By 
the Rev. Davip WitttaMs. 

The second and concluding part of the 
History and Antiquities of the Tower of 
London. Also a quarto volume of Royal 
and other Letters, illustrative of the His- 
tory of England during the wars between 
the Houses of York and Lancaster. By 
Joun Baytey, Esq. F.S.A. 

A Compendious History of Greece, from * 
the Earliest Records of that Country, to 
the Period in which it was reduced into a 
Roman Province; to be adorned with 
Maps and Authentic Portraits of the most 
Eminent Greeks. By Epwarp Batpwin, 

The Beauties of Ireland, by Mr. J. N. 
Brewer, to be published in Parts, or 
Numbers, embellished with Engravings 
by J. Storer, after original Drawings 
chiefly by Petré, Dublin. 

The Private and Confidential Corres- 
pondence of Charles Talbot, Duke of 
Shrewsbury, principal Minister to King 
William, for a considerable Period of his 
Reign. By the Rev. Archdeacon Coxs. 

Memoirs of the Court of King James 
the First. By Lucy Armin. 

Travels in the Interior of Southern Afri- 
ca. By Wittiam J. Burcasiz, Esq. With 
an entirely new Map, and numerous other 
Engraviogs from the Author’s own Draw- 
ings. 

Mr, Savace’s Second Yolume on De- 
corative Printing. 

Atlas of Ancient and Modern Geography 
for the Use of Schools. By Mr. Butter. 

Prospects of England in regard to Agri- 
culture, Trade, and Finance. By J. Lowe. 

A Technical Repository of Practical In- 
formation on Subjects connected with the 
present daily Improvements and new-Dis- 
coveries in the useful Arts. By Mr. Git. 

A short Treatise on the Summation of 
Series by Increment. By the Rev. E. C, 
Tyson, M.A. Fellow of Catharine Hall, 
Cambridge. 

Cicero de Officiis, de Amicitia, et de 
Senectute, 48vo, with diamond type. Print- 
ed by Corral!, uniformly with Horace and 
Virgil, receutly published. 

The Elements of Anglo-Saxon Gram- 
mar, with copious Philological Notes, from 
Horne Tooke, &c. illustrating the Forma- 
tion and Structure of the English, as well 
as the Anglo-Saxon Language. A Praxis 
on the Anglo-Saxon will be added, as an 
easy introduction to reading the Language. 
By J. Boswortn, Vicar of Little Horwood, 
Bucks. 


The late Dr. ALExXanpER Murray’s 


Work on the Origin and Progress of the 
Euro- 
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European Languages. Report speaks 
highly of a Memoir prefixed to it—a Life 
of the Author written by himself, and a 
very curious piece of Auto-biography, 
giving an account of his advancement, 
from tending sheep, till he rose to be one of 
the most eminent Professors of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 

Classical Illustration of the Works of 
eminent Composers for the Piano Forte, 
in which all the Modulations and other 
variety of scientific Beauties contained 
in them qill be clearly illustrated through 
a new order of Musical designation. By 
J. Retre, Musician in Ordinary to his 
Majesty. 

Recreation for the Young and Old. An 
Excursion to Brighton—a Visit to Tun- 
bridge Wells, and a Trip to Southend— 
with an Alphabetical List of ,all the Wa- 
tering Places in the Kingdom, By Dr. 
Evans, of Islington. 

Miscellaneous Works of the late Ro- 
szert Witran, M.D. F.R.S. F.A.S. Com- 
prising an Inquiry into the Antiquity of 
the Small Pox, Measles, and Scarlet Fever. 

The Conveyancer’s Guide, a Burlesque 
Poem. By a Conveyancer of Gray’s Inn. 

A Volume of Poems by J. F. Rairen- 
aury, consisting of Edgar and Ella, a tale 
founded on fact, a Versification of the first 
Book of Fingal, the Seminole Maid, &c. 

Mr. Parxes’s Answer to the Accusa- 
tions contained in a Letter addressed to 
him by Mr. Richard Phillips, and pub- 
lished in the Twenty-second Number of 
the “ Journal of Science, Literature, and 
the Arts.” 

Irad and Adah, a Tale of the Flood; 
to which will be added Lyrical Poems, 
principally Sacred, including Translations 
of several Psalms of David. By the au- 
thor of the “ Widow of Nain,” 





Lord Byron’s tragedy of Marino Faliero 
having been translated into French verse 
by Mons. Gosse, was played at the The- 
atre Frangais, at Paris, but with still less 
success than in this country. The hissing 
began at an early period of the play. In 
a short time it was mingled with bursts of 
laughter, and the curtain fell at the re- 
iterated command of the audience, before 
two-thirds of the performance had been 
completed. 

Mr. French, late of the University of 
Edinburgh, announces a Translation of 
Telemachus into Latin, and has circulated 
a specimen of his performance. No task 
would be more acceptable to the schools 
of all Europe. ‘* It is with peculiar plea- 
sure,” says the Classical Journal, “ that 
we observe the beauties of a really excel- 
lent modern author clothed in an unfading 
garb. Perhaps of all other works, Telema- 
chus is best adapted for this purpose, and 
we are surprised that a Latin translation 
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was never before a thongh we 
are not sorry that it has been left to the 
elegant pen of Mr. French. The beautiful 
simplicity of its style, the classical nature 
of its subject, and the classical form of 
its construction, alike render it plastic to 
the skilfal hand that would recast it in a 
Latin mould. No book can be found bet- 
ter adapted than Telamachus, translated 
in a pure and simple manner, for a text 
book to be put into the hands of a tyro in 
Latin. Its delightful story, the purity of 
its morality, the wisdom of its precepts, 
uoperplexed by doubtful readings and un- 
certain meanings, would present a most 
alluring vestibule, through which the 
youthful scholar might pass to the higher 
departments of classical literature,” 





Suragy InstituTion. 

The following Courses of Lectures will 
be delivered in the ensuing Season :—1. 
Oo Painting, by C.F. Pack, Esq.; to 
commence on Friday, the 2nd of Novem- 
ber, at Seven o’clock in the Evening pre- 
cisely, and to be continued on each suc- 
ceeding Friday.—2. On the Elements of 
Chemical Science, by John Murray, Esq. 
F.L.S. M.W.S, &c.; to commence on 
Tuesday, the 6th of November, and to be 
continued on each succeeding Tuesday, 
at the same hour.—3. On Music, by W. 
Crotch, Mus. D. Professor of Music in the 
University of Oxford ;—and, 4. On Natu- 
ral Philosophy, by Charles Frederick Par- 
tington, Esq. ; early in 1822. 





Sm Joszra Banxs. 

His Majesty having been graciously 
pleased to approve and patronize the pro- 
posal of erecting a tribute to the memory 
of the late President of the Royal Society, 
a Subscription for that purpose was com- 
menced by several noblemen and gentle- 
men, friends of Sir Joseph Banks, who 
met, by permission of the Council, in the 
apartments of the Linnean Sociely, which, 
as a body, was not otherwise concerned in 
the measure, as erroneously stated in page 
156. It is still open to any individual 
whatever to contribute, by letters address- 
ed to Joseph Sabine, esq. at the house of 
the Linnean Society in Soho Square, to- 
wards this mark of respect to the memory 
of a person whose name will always be 
enrolled amongst the greatest benefactors 
to Science and mankind in general. 





Lirerary Discovery. 

The Edinburgh Star says, ‘* About 30 
years ago, there was a res bie old 
man, of the name of Jobn Steel, who was 
well acquainted with Allan Ramsay; and 
he told John Steel himself, that when Mr. 
Thomson, the author of *‘ The Seasons,” 
was in his shop at Edinburgh, getting him- 
self shaven, Ramsay was repeating -— 
o! 
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of his poems. Mr. Thomson says to him, 
**I have something to emit to the world, 
but I do-not wish to father it.” Ramsay 
asked what he would give him, and he 
would father it. Mr. Thomson replied, 
all the profit that arose from the publica- 
tion. “A bargain be it,” said Ramsay. 
Mr. Thomson delivered him the manu- 
script. So, from what is said above, Mr. 
Thomson, the author of “‘ The Seasons,” 
is the author of ‘‘ The Gentle Shepherd,” 
and Allan Ramsay is the father of it. 
This, | believe, is the truth.—An Old Shep- 
herd from Logan-house, G. D, Oct. 2, 1821.” 
Sach is the story; but it seems very im- 
probable. 
Councit or Basit. 

It would be a very satisfactory research 

during the King’s residence at Hanover, 
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that some of the learned men in his suite 
would procure leave to bring to England, 
from the library there, “‘ Lenfant’s His- 
tory of the Council of Basil in 1431,” 
which he blended with bis account of the 
literary wars of the Hussites, on the grand 
controversy of the friends of Huss and Je- 
rome of Prague, with the supporters of 
the Roman cause against any reformation. 
The acts of this celebrated Council were 
collected with incredible industry, in a 
great number of volumes from various 
archives and libraries, at the expense of 
Rodolphus Augustus, Duke of Brunswick, 
by the very learned and laborious Herman 
Vander Hardt, A judicious extract from 
this compilation would complete the works 
we already possess on the Reformation, 
and its numerous causes. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


Araican Exrepition. 

Some time ago, his present Majesty, 
who ever holds in consideration, and takes 
every opportunity of promoting the inte- 
rests of Science and of Art, expressed his 
desire that an Expedition should be form- 
ed to explore c*rtain parts of Africa which 
border upon Egypt. The idea was sug- 
gested in consequence of the successful 
researches of M. Belzoni in the latter 
eountry; but the object of the present 
Expedition is of a different character from 
the pursuits of that gentleman, inasmuch 
as it is the discovery, not of the ponderous 
monuments of Egyptian labour, but of 
the remains of Greek and Roman edifices, 
which, it is conjectured, are scattered in 
different parts of Libya, a country which 
those celebrated nations visited, and in 
which they established colonies at several 
different periods, but which, it is sup- 
posed, no Europeans have since explored: 

The gentleman who has been chosen by 
Government, with the approbation of his 
Majesty, to superintend this Expedition, 
is Lieut. Beechey, many years secretary 
to Mr. Salt, (the English consul to Egypt 
and the «x of M. Bel- 
zoni,) in his late indefatigable researches. 
The Lords of the Admiralty have af- 
forded every assistance in their power to 
advance the object of this Expedition, by 
fitting out a small vessel with a comple- 
ment of men, and intrusting the command 
to Lieutenant Beechey, who was engaged 
under Captain Parry in the last Northern 
Expedition, and the same officer from 
whose drawings were executed the en- 
gravings that embellish the account of 
that voyage, of which the public are in 
possession. The vessel is intended to 
* sail round the coast, and to wait upon the 
Expedition, which will only proceed so 
far in the interior as will be consistent 
with its safety, or allow an easy return to 
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the coast. The expedition will start from 
Tripoli, to the Bey of which a communi- 
cation has been despatched from this Go- 
vernment to request assistance, which will, 
no doubt, be afforded, as it has formerly 
been by that power upon similar occa- 
sions. 

Libya, the country about to be explored 
by our adventurous countrymen, is that 
which, in antient times, contained the two 
countries of Cyrenaica and Marmarica, 
The former was called Pentapolis, from 
the five great cities which it contained ; 
one of which was Berenice, or Hesperis, 
now Bernic, the spot where the celebrated 
gardens of the Hesperides are generally 
supposed to have existed. Not far dis- 
tant was Barce or Baca, and Ptolomais, 
now Tolometa. To the East of the ex- 
treme Northern point of the coast, called 
Thycus Promontorium, now Cape Rasat, 
was Apollonia, now Marza Susa, or So- 
sush, formerly the port of Cyrene, that 
city being situated a little inland: it was 
founded by Battus, who led thither a 
Lacedeemonian colony from Thera, one of 
the Cyclades; and the kingdom was af- 
terwards bequeathed to the Romans by 
the last of the Ptolemies, surnamed Apion, 
and was formed by that nation into a pro- 
vince with Crete. The Expedition will ex- 
plore the vestiges of it, which are supposed 
still to remain under the name of Curin : 
to the East of this stood the fifth city of 
antient Cyrenaica, called Darnis, now 
Darne. 

South of Marmarica, before mentioned, 
which our countrymen will visit, and in 
the midst of the sands of the Libyan De- 
sert, was a small and beautiful spot, re- 
freshed by streams, and luxuriant with 
verdure, in which stood the Temple, so 
celebrated in antiquity, of Jupiter Am- 
mon, said to have been founded by Bac- 


chus, in gratitude to his father Jupiter, 
who 
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®ho appeared to him, when perishing 
with thirst, in the form of a ram, and 
showed him a fountain. Here was the 
Fons Solis, whose waters were co!d at noon 
and hot at night. Here also the cele- 
brated ancient Oracle, so difficult of ac- 
¢ess through the Libyan deserts, and 
which was consulted by Alexander the 
Great after a memorable and dangerous 
journey, the token of which, transmitted 
to posterity, is the ram’s horn upon the 
head of that Conqueror on numerous 
medals. 

The Expedition will, in all probability, 
be engaged three or four years. 

Dr. Woodney, Lieutenant Clapperton, 
of the Royal Nary, and Lieutenant Den- 
man, of the Army, are also about to pro- 
ceed into the interior of Africa, to deter- 
mine the course and termination of the 
river Niger, and are under the protection 
and authority of Earl Bathurst. They go 
from Tripoli to Mourzouk, under the im- 
mediate auspices of the Bey of Tripoli, 
and thence will endeavour to reach Tom- 
buctoo or Bornou. 


Tae Avapaster SarcorHacvs. 


On Friday, Sept. 28th, the celebrated 
alabaster Sarcophagus, which lately ar- 
rived from Alexandria, was uncased and 
deposited in the British Museum. It is 
for the present in one of the apartments 
not open to the public, where probably it 
will lie until a place is prepared for it in 
the Egyptian Gallery, This antique is 
certainly a very extraordinary and admi- 
rable specimen of the Arts of Egypt. The 
Sarcophagus is nine feet long, and about 
four feet high, apparently of a single 
piece, and that of a very fine alabaster. 
{t is shaped like a modern coffin, and is 
more than large enough to hold the 
mummy with all its envelopes, which is 
presumed to have been deposited within 
this costly repository. But its chief va- 
lue is in the innumerable hieroglyphics 
which cover the sides, interior and exte- 
rior, from top to bottom. They are small, 
the human figures, of which there are long 
processions, in various circumstances and 
attitudes, erect,—linked together, towing 
galleys,—bending, as if in worship, &c. 
are from an inch to an inch and a half 
high. Between those are compartments 
of symbols, the eye, the ibis, the lotus, 
&c. The serpent occurs frequently, and 
in some instances at considerable size, 
and with much exactness of detail. This 
noble work is supposed to be the coffin of 
Psammis. Conjecture, however, has an 
extensive range in Egyptian antiquity, 
and some probabilities have been sug- 
gested in favour of its being no tomb, but 
a temple—a small shrine imitative of the 
original Cymba, or great Diluvian vessel 
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to which so many of the Indian emblems 
refer. The ark seems to have formed a 
vast source of Pagan allegoric sculpture, 
The pecuniary value of this Sarcophagus 
has been estimated at a very large sum. 
It was the property of Mr. Salt, the Bri- 
tish Consul, and was, we understand, the 
subject of competition by the agents of 
some foreign powers. 

A Correspondent, in alluding to the ge- 
nerally received opinion, that the tomb 
discovered by Belzoni, was that of King 
Psammis, offers the following remarks : 

“Tt would be gratifying to me, and 
probably to many others, if any gentle- 
man among your numerous Readers who 
happens to be conversant with Egyp- 
tian antiquities, would take the trouble to 
explain in a popular manner the ground 
on which the opinion is founded. On 
viewing the model of that magnificent 
mausoleum, with no other means of con- 
jecture than a superficial acquaintance 
which aucient history can supply, I con- 
fess, that putting aside the explanation 
which has been offered of the hierographs 
on the belt of the principal figure, I should 
have concluded that Mr. Belzoni’s skill 
and perseverance had brought to light the 
tomb of Amasis. 

“ Mr, Belzoni, whose singular tact and 
sagacity have led him to discoveries which 
had eluded the research of all other tra- 
vellers, is, I think, of opinion, that the 
violation of this sacred asylum of departed 
greatness must be referred to the time of 
Cambyses, I do not fully recollect Mr, 
Belzoni’s reasons for adopting this opi- 
nion, but if it is merely a conjecture, it is 
at least the conjecture of a man who has 
seldom been mistaken. In any case, the 
tomb must have been violated by the hand 
of foreign hostility, as such an outrage, 
under any circumstances, was directly 
opposed to the religion and customs of 
the Egyptians themselves, Io all probabi- 
lity it happened at a period not very re- 
mote from the building up of the apparent 
termination of the second gallery, while 
the wall was yet green, and the secret of 
the chambers beyond was in recollection ; 
for it does not appear that there are any 
traces of attempts to break through the 
wall, except at that part where alone the 
Opening could be effected. 

“ There, is, I believe, nothing in history 
to lead to a supposition that Cambyses 
entertained any hostile feeling towards the 
memory of Psammis, who had beeo num- 
bered with the dead before Cambyses was 
born ; but it is recorded that bis hatred of 
Amasis, who died about six months before 
he invaded Egypt, induced Cambyses to 
order the body of that King to be taken 
out of the tomb in which it bad been re- 
cently deposited, and burnt with every 
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mark of indignity. The arrival of Cam- it is admitted in the Appendix, that there 
byses on the frontiers of Egypt, just after are difficulties in reconciling the name of 
the death of Amasis, may account for the Ps-ammis with some other monuments ; 
unfinished state of one of the chambers in and moreover, it appears from Herodotus, 
the tomb, as it is natural to suppose that that all the Kings of ‘hat dynasty were 
on the approach of that great public cala- buried at Sais. It is also admitted, that 
mity, the funeral ceremonies were expe- in plate 14 the female figure appears from 
dited, and the wall built up in haste. the inscription to be the mother of Amasis.” 
“ The greater part of the decorations of 
the tomb refer probably to the apotheosis Ecyrrian Opetisr, 
of the deceased King ; but in the chamber The obelisk of red granite, brought home 
beyond that containing the Sarcophagus, by the Dispatch, for Mr. Bavkes, jun. 
I thought I observed some figures which which had been previously removed down 
appeared to have an historical meaning, the Nile from the island of Philoe, on the 
one of which seems to be in the act of borders of Nubia, has been safely unship- 
putting to death a number of criminals. ped at Deptford, and is now lying on the 
What reference this could have to any deck of the sheer-bulk there, till it is ready 
occurrences in the reign of Psammis, it to be removed to Mr. Bankes’s seat in 
were impossible to conjecture, but it is Dorsetshire. It is particularly interesting, 
said that Amasis was raised to the throne being the first ever brought to England. 
amidst the troubles of a civil war, and Artists have already been making draw- 
supposing the figures to be historical, ings from it for the purpose of engraving ; 
they would serve to record a final triumph __it being supposed that it may very possibly 
over his opponents. The figures of Per- furnish a key to the interpretation of the 
sians, Ethiopians, and Jews, in another of hieroglyphical character; since the Greek 
the chambers, which have been supposed upon the pedestal, which records its first 
to represent the captives of Nechao, the erection, under Ptolemy and Cleopatra, 
father of Psammis, seem to have no neces- near 2000 years ago, is very probably a 
sary connexion with the victories of that translation of the hieroglyphics with which 
King, as they have rather the appearance all the four sides of the obelisk itself are 
of ambassadors than of captives, Perhaps richly covered. 
also it is fair to suppose, that if this 
splendid tomb had been destined to receive Auevars Tesmevers. 
the remains of the Kings descended from | A Letter from Brussels says, “ The 
Psammeticbus, more than one sarcopha- Workmen digging under the Grand Place 
gus would have been found within it; but at Tournay, to make a new drain, about 
Amasis had no royal ancestry. three or four feet deep discovered a tomb- 
“ The explanation of some of the prin- stone, three feet one inch and a half long, 
cipal hierographs, which is given in the 0d one foot nine inches and a half high, 
and about two feet thick. The inscrip- 


Appendix to Mr, Belzoni’s publication, #@ ut te , 
goes a great way towards elucidating the tion, which is very well preserved, is as 


sacred letters of Egypt; but the attempt follows: 


to ascertain proper names (of which the DM. — 
pronunciation and meaning are unknown) MONIMENTVM 
from characters expressive of their sound INSTITVIT SI 
or their meaning, must be attended with BIVIS VLP 
IVISIVAR 


peculiar difficulties, especially in distin- 
guishing between the representations of CHI GALLUS. 
sounds so nearly allied as Ps-ammis and At some distance were bones, supposed 
Amasis. It would appear that the name to have been part of the remains buried in 
of Psammis is supposed to have been first the tomb, which was covered with this 
discovered on an obelisk, on which isin- stone. This discovery, owing to chance, 
scribed also the name of his father Ne- has renewed the regret of antiquaries at 
chao ; but it is admitted that the name of the discontinuation of the excavations 
the father of Amasis contains also charac- made at the time when the last drains 
ters similar to those in the name of Nechao, were constructed, and the result of which 
se that the question is, whether the cor- promised so much success. They are 
rect reading of the other name is Ps-am- more than ever persuaded, that if the col- 
mis or Amasis? Now it is certainly true, lection of medals, vases, and fragments 
that the long reign and magnificent policy already dug up, were augmented by means 
of Amasis render him the most probable of new researches, numerous remains 
author of the obelisks on which the names _ would be obtained; by which great light 
are found, Even the structure of the might be thrown on the history and geo- 
tomb itself seems to be the work of a graphy of a country once inhabited by 
longer reign than that of Psammis, But the Romans, 
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Verticat Rerrecror. 

On Tuesday, Sept. 25th, Capt. Mudge, 
of the Royal Engineers (son of the late 
General Mudge), accompanied by M. 
Mathieu, Member of the Royal Institute 
at Paris, proceeded to Fairlight Downs, 
Hastings, and superintended the fixing of 
a vertical reflector, constructed by M. 
Mathieu, on the same spot selected by 
Gen. Roy 30 years since, to enable ob- 
servations to be taken from the coast of 
France near Calais, for the purpose of re- 
measuring the distance between the meri- 
dian of the Observatories of Greenwich 
and Paris. The light from the reflector is 
visible at the distance of 90 miles ; it con- 
sists of four circular wicks, the largest of 
which is 10 inches in circumference ; it 
consumes two quarts of oil in the hour, it 
is lighted an hour before sun-rise and sun- 
set, and is kept burning for two hours. 
Capt. Mudge and M. Mathieu left Fair- 
light, on the 24th ult. to proceed to join 
Major Colby and Capt. Kater, in France. 


ImproveMENT IN AEROSTATION. 


It has been proposed by a gentleman of 
Cork to keep a balloon constantly in a fa- 
vourable current of air, by decreasing or 
diminishing its specific gravity, so as to 
cause jt to sink or rise at pleasure. For 
this purpose, a copper vessel and a con- 
densing pump, which will serve, in a great 
measure, as ballast, are attached to the 
car. When the balloon is rising too high, 
its volume is to be diminished by con- 
densing the hydrogen gas in the copper 
vessel. On the contrary, when it sinks 
too much, by turning a cock, the hydrogen 
is to be allowed to inflate the balloon 
again. In case of a long voyage, it is 
recommended to have another similar ves- 
sel, with a quantity of hydrogen condensed 
in it, as a supply to replace any that might 
escape through the pores of the balloon, 

New Inventep Provcu. 

On Thursday, the 6th of September, 
Mr. John Finlayson, from Muirkirk, exhi- 
bited his new-invented plough in the pa- 
rish of Lesmahagow, before a great num- 
ber of the heritors, farmers, and plough- 
men, of the parish and neighbourhood. 
Mr. Finlayson went to work on very rough 
benty land, which he ploughed with great 
speed ant much ease, sometimes with one, 
and at other times by two horses, always 
making excellent work, and never having 
his plough so much as once choked up 
during the day. Although the plough in 
question be peculiarly well fitted for either 
paring or ploughing moss or benty land, 
and will do more work in one day than 
could possibly be done by ten men; yet 


there is no description of ground which it 
is not fitted to dress in a very superior 
manner by a change of its irons, which can 
be done in halfa minute. It was tried by 
several experienced ploughmen, who all 
declared that they never held any plough 
that was more easily managed or directed. 


Cotumaian Paintino Press. 

The Columbian Press has been recently 
introduced into the printing-office of Mr. 
Didot at Paris ; and so favourable a re- 
port was made to the King of the Nether- 
lands, by a Committee of Printers, that 
his Majesty awarded to Mr. Clymer, the 
inventor, an elegant gold medal, weighing 
between 11 and 12 oz.; on one side of 
which is a Jikeness of the King, and on 
the other an appropriate inscription, sur- 
rounded by a wreath. 

Hypravutic Weicuinc-Macuine. 

M. Henry, an engineer of the French 
Royal! corps of roads and bridges, has pre- 
sented to the Academy of S sa plan 
for a new Hydraulic Machine, the object 
of which is to weigh loaded boats in the 
same manner as carriages are weighed, by 
means of loaded scales. The machine, it 
is said, will operate under water, without 
preventing the boats from continuing to 
float. This new invention may be use- 
fully applied to the collection of customs 
ou navigable canals, 


Hyprornosia. 

A series of experiments have recently 
been made at the Veterinary School, in 
Paris, relative to the cure of hydrophobia. 
The object in view was, to confirm the 
efficacy of a specific imported from Italy, 
which, it is expected, will not only act as 
a preservative immediately after the bite, 
but will also operate as a cure after the 
fatal symptoms have appeared, The re- 
sult of these experiments is not yet ascer- 
tained. 





Zopiac or Denpara. 

The celebrated Zodiac of Dendara, or 
Tentyra, which, when first discovered by 
the French, during their expedition to 
Egypt, occasioned much discussion re- 
specting the antiquity of the earth, has 
been lately brought to Marseilles, and is 
to be conveyed to Paris. The Courier 
Frangais states, that the English Consul in 
Egypt opposed its removal, on the ground 
that it was within the district in which he 
had purchased the right of digging for 
curiosities, and wished to claim it for his 
Government. The dispute was referred to 
the Pacha, who determined in favour of 
the French explorers, M. Saulnier and 
another. An account of their journey is 


to be printed, 
. CAPT. 
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CAPT. MANBY’S METHOD OF RESCUING PERSONS FROM 
VESSELS STRANDED ON A LEEWARD SHORE. 
(Concluded from p. 261.) 


The occurrence of shipwreck, at a distance from the land, which, unha P 
pily, has been but too often witnessed, made it evident that great benefit wou Id 
result from the discovery of a plan, by which a boat might at any time be 

tten off from a flat beach with facility and certainty to the relief of the suf- 
erers. The importance of the design was still more deeply impressed, by the 
endiess relations which we hear of such instances of shipwreck, from persons 
resident on the different parts of the coast, that had happened, year after year, 
to the destruction of immense property, and, what is far more lamentable, the 
loss of great numbers of most useful lives. 

I look back on no part of my various designs and efforts for stopping the 
waste of human life, by maritime accidents, with more satisfaction (nor do I 
consider any of greater importance) than my successful attempts to devise a 
plan of relief from shipwreck under such horrible circumstances. For this 
purpose, two mooring anchors, at least 60 yards from each other, are to be 





laid out parallel with the shore, some distance beyond the point at which 
the waves break in surf. These are to be connected by about forty fathoms 
of strong rope or hawser, the slack of which is to be suspended by a buoy 
fixed on the centre, as in the plate. 

The buoy shall be’ of sufficient size and power to keep the rope always 
suspended, as well to prevent it from being chafed om the bottom, where 
the bottom is rocky, as from being bedded in sand, where the coast is sandy. 
The liability is so great in the latter case, that the experiment of having a 
hawser constantly out, made fast to an anchor in the offing, was urisuccessful, 
the rope, when its service was required, having been inextricably buried in 
sand. 

In laying out this be gp omer the exact depth at high water of the place 
where it is to be fixed, should be ascertained ; and the slack of the rope be- 
tween the anchors so proportioned, that the buoy may appear above water 
at that point of the tide, and yet be unable from want of more rope to rise any 
higher ; otherwise, on dropping with the falling tide, it will let the rope too 
much on the bottom. 

For rendering this apparatus conducive to getting off a boat from a flat shore 
in a storm, when attempts by the mere power of the oars would be fruitless, 
bring the mortar to the beach, with the rope with the barbed shot (described 
above) attached to it laid ready in the basket, or oblong wooden frame. The 
barbed shot is to be projected over the rope joining the anchors from the mor- 
tar, laid at as low an elevation as is consistent with a sufficient range; for the 
lower the elevation, the less will be the parabola or curve, described by the 
flight of the shot, and, consequently, the less slack rope carried out. 

The moment the shot has fallen, begin to haul in the slack of the rope with 


great quickness, to prevent the effect produced on it by a rapid tide. The slack 

athered in, let the rope be drawn gently towards the shore, that the barbed 

shot may catch and fasten itself on the rope between the anchors. When it 

has effected this, it will bear the force necessary to haul off a boat through the 
surf into water deep enough to admit of an effective use of the oars. 

tes will serve equally well for this purpose, and are much 

cheaper 


As cast-iron anc 
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cheaper than those of hammered iron, I recommend that such should be 
adopted. I submit a representation of one weighing 1§ cwt. which the Ho- 
nourable Navy Board permitted me to get cast at the expense of the Govern- 
ment for making experiments. 





When, from the loss of masts, or the fury of the wind under which no sail 
can be carried, or from having parted from her anchors during the gale, a shi 
is observed driving on shore, the point at which she grounds may make the dit. 
ference of life or death to the crew. It is, in such a case, of the last import- 
ance that some signal by those on shore could be made to the people in the 
vessel, by which they may be instructed to run aground at that point where 
greater depth of water, and other favourable circumstances, diminish the evil, 
and offer more probabilities of escape. The most simple signals for this pur- 

pose are oom of the human body ; but a more conspicuous 
method is by a triangular flag (of three colours as in the figure), 
which, I propose, should be an appendage to the apparatus at 
every one of its stations. The appearance of this flag, fixed 
directly against the least dangerous part of the shore, would at 
once give hopes to the crew, inspirit them to exertion, and point 
out to them the spot to which they are to endeavour to direct 
their vessel. Other signals may be made by different gestures of a man, who 
should place himself directly before the stafl of the flag; such as the following, 
which the possession of these instructions both by those who are in charge of 
the signal stations, &c. and the masters of ships will make mutually under- 
stood. 


Look out Secure the rope, and make 
for the it fast to some firm part 
rope. of the wreck, and be 


ready to haul off a boat, 
cot, or basket biy it. 











Make fast the ro Prepare to 
round your body Semper. 
with a_ clove board, and 
hitch, draw it take care 
close under your to clear 
arms, and let the the 

— knot be upon wreck. 
_ your breast-bone. 


Similar gestures by the people on board the vessel may serve as signals of 
reply that they are ready. 
As 
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As shipwrecks frequently happen in nights, so dark that it is impossible to 
discern the spot at which the unfortunate vessel lies, and consequently to take 
aim with the mortar ; while the waves that break over her have driven the crew 
for refuge to the tops, or other circumstances, preclude them from having any 
light by which their situation may be ascertained by those on shore ; I should 
have considered that my plan left much to be desired, if I had not provided the 
means of enabling, in the darkest night, first, those on shore to discover the 
vessel, and take aim with the mortar; and, secondly, those on board to discern 
the course of the shot and rope, and the part of the vessel on which the latter 


To effect the first purpose, a hollow ball (of such a 
size as exactly to fit the mortar) was made of cartridge 
paper, pas together to the thickness of half an 
inch, having a hole at the top to receive a fuze, the 
head of which was drilled, and strands of quick 
match, at equal distances, inserted in it, so carefull 
as to make it next to impossible that they should fall 
out by accident and miss firimg the fuze. It was 
filled with about fifty balls, containing what the 

makers of fire-works call stars, and a sufficient quantity of gunpowder to burst 
it and inflame the balls of stars. The fuze was so graduated as to communicate 
with the gunpowder, and burst the paper shell at the height of 300 yards. On 
its explosion, the balls of stars were scattered, and spread a brilliant light a great 
way round ; and for nearly the space of a minute, which transpired during their 
descent, in the darkest night, gave a clear view of the object, and afforded lei- 
sure to place a frame in exact line with the vessel, by which the aim of the 
mortar is then to be directed. This frame is made of a piece of wood 4 feet 
long, 9 inches wide, and 3 inches deep (so heavy as to give a requisite degree 
of steadiness from its own weight), with a slender stick at each end, in a right 


line with one another, painted white, that they may be more discernible in the 
dark. 

To accomplish the object of enabling the crew to mark the course of the 
rope, and the place where it falls, a shell, with four holes in it on the side 
which has the eye, is to be provided. This is filled with a composition which, 
in burning, sheds a keen glare of light, and a fuze, prepared in the same man- 


ner with the fuze of the paper shell which I have already just described, is to 
be fixed in each of the holes. This shell, substituted for the shot, is fixed to 
the rope, and igniting on being discharged from the mortar, pours a torrent of 
vivid on during its flight from each of the four holes, and gives the clearest 
sight of its course, the rope it draws with it, and every surrounding object. I 
subjoin a representation of this shell im its flight. 
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From a consideration of its vast importance, I have devoted much of my 
attention to produce boats calculated in any weather to rescue lives and property 
from wrecked vessels, convinced as I was, from my own experience, during my 
visits to different parts of the coast (when honoured with the commands of 
Government to take a survey of the coast, with a view to the establishment of a 
a system of escape from shipwreck), that no such boats were yet in existence. 
The boat, generally called the Life Boat, though admirably calculated for parti- 
cular services, is so large and cumbrous, that it is at times very difficult to conve 
it to the point of danger ; and its unwieldy size exposes it so much to the force 
of the winds and waves, that to get it off from a dat beach in a storm is utterly 
impracticable. It differs also much in its construction from that particular form 
of boat which obtains in different maritime districts, to which, it is well known, 
those who use it are stubbornly attached, and in which alone they possess skill 
and feel confidence. These and other causes have not only thrown the Life 
Boat into disuse, but have produced such a neglect of it, that, in some places, I 
found it decaying, and, in others, actually gone to decay and falling to pieces. 
I am therefore induced to submit the simplest and least expensive mode, that 
has suggested itself to me, of giving to boats, of whatever size and construction, 
the principle of the Life Boat. 


To effect this (as in the manner sep in the engraving above) empty 
casks were lashed and secured in the boat to give it buoyancy, notwithstanding 
immersion ; and to keep it in an upright position, while launching from a flat 
shore, or while beaching again, it was fitted with billage boards of equal depth 
with the keel. A piece of iron or lead was let into or made fast to the outside 
of the keel, which operated, if by any accident the boat was upset, to bring it 
instantly right again. A stout rope, with what is called a mouse by the riggers, 
on different parts at intervals of it, was carried round the gunwale, the stem, 
and the stern, and protected it from the ship’s side, while lowering or when 
driven with violence by the waves against the vessel to which it went with 
assistance. The casks for this service should be strong and perfectly staunch. 
Those which have contained oil are to be preferred, for saturated with that 
fluid, there is less reason to fear the admission of water, from the contractions of 
the staves by the heat of a warm climate*. It will be prudent to have them 
every year repainted or smeared with tar. Finding, however, from trial, that 
the number of casks, employed in this method, gave more buoyancy than was 
needed, and that as two gallons of air are enough to support a man’s body, one 
cask, vertically placed (as in the annexed cut) under each thwart of the boat, 
would render it unimmergible, and that it was a more simple and less expensi¥e 
mode than the former, I gave it.a decided preference. After this plan, it is but 
to — an empty cask beneath each thwart in an upwright position, and secure 
it by two pins on each side, and the properties of a life boat are given to the 
most common boat in use. If the boat, thus fitted, should fill, no more is neces- 





* Casks for this that are nine gallons i be hased 
Sines ecahe purpose, gallons in measure, may be purc at three 
sary 
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sary than to pull the plug out, and the bo 
will let all the water through at the plu; 


at, rising from its less specific gravity, 
-hole ; an injury, consequently, to its 


bottom, while on service, will be attended neither with danger nor inconvenience. 





We have received a letter from our old Correspondent Dr.Carey, respect- 
ing Captain Manby’s ingenious plan, in which he decidedly claims the “* honor 


of the original invention.” 


In justice to Dr. Carey, we insert his own words, 


without wishing, in the least, to depreciate the merits of Captain Manby. 


West Square, Oct. 10. 

*** Long before Captain Manby 
came forward with this plan, I pub- 
lished, in the “* Monthly Magazine” 
for November, eighteen hundred and 
three, a letter, dated in the preceding 
September, and signed with my name 
and place of abode; in which letter I 
clearly and distinctly proposed the 
plan of shooting a wooden ball from 
a mortar or ballista toward a vessel 
in distress—with a suggestion for the 
erection of stations all along the coast, 
&c. &c. as will appear in the sub- 
joined extracts. 

Captain Maoby, I grant, has gra- 
dually, in a number of years, made 
several useful improvements on the 

lan, for which I am willing to allow 
bimn his full share of praise, though 
they are probably not better than I 
should myself have devised, if practi- 
cally employed during so many years 
in prosecuting my own original idea, 
po with much less encouragement 
than he has received*. I seek not to 
detract from bis merit: my only mo- 
tives, in this appeal, are, a wish to 
establish my claim to the honor of the 
original invention—and a —— that 
it'may meet the eye of some liberal- 
minded Senator, who may think me 
not unworthy of Parliamentary notice, 
as the original inventor of a plan 
which has since been adopted, as a 
national benefit. Joun Carey. 

I now proceed to the extracts from 

* Captain Manby informs us, that he has 
only received from Government 4000/, and 
not 6000/, as stated in p. 161, Epzr. 





the “* Monthly Magazine,” for No- 
vember, eighteen hundred and three ; 
premiiog, that the red color of the 
alls, &c. was intended to contrast 
with the white foam of the waves. 


“To enable persons on shore to give 
assistance to a distressed vessel in places 
where there is no life-boat, or in weather 
which might render its progress too tardy, 
suppose a small mortar or howitzer * were 
kept in constant readiness, and, with it, a 
sufficient number of wooden balls, painted 
red, each fastened to a small! but strong 
cord, of sufficient length to allow the ball 
its full ranige—the cord also to be red, as 
well as the small corks'which should be 
fastened to it at the distance of one or two 
fathoms asunder, for the purpose of keep- 
ing it afloat and in sight. One or more 
of these balls may be fired toward a ship 
in distress—a little to windward of her, if 
practicable, that so the ball and line may 
rather float to ber than from her. When 
the people on board have caught one of 
the lines, they will draw it to them, and, 
after it, a stronger rope or halser, tied ‘to 
its other end on shore, and made fast to 
some secure hold, The advantages of 
such an aid are, from experience, too 
obvious to require any further remarks. 

** If this plan, or any improvement upon 
it, should be thought useful, would it not 
well become the generous humanity of the 
British nation—nor only her humanity, 
but also her interest, while so many va- 





* A ballista, or cross-bow of sufficiently 
large dimensions, might equally well an- 
swer the purpose; perhaps even better, 
as the firing of a gun might sometimes be 
productive of alarm, particularly in war- 
time. 

luable 
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tanhip. Bean <0 Belteh prim at 
many millions of Brit » are 
daily exposed to shipwreck on ber shores 
—to erect stations all along the coast, within 
sight of each other—at each of which 
should be constantly posted a few men, 
ready at all times to afford this or any 
other practicable assistance to d 
mariners, instead of leaving their lives and 
property at the mercy of the merciless 
horde of wreckers # 

“ These stations would answer another 
useful purpose—that of preventing the 
clandestine ingress or egress of improper 
persons, and —— motions of smug- 
glers and enemies. expense, for any 
number of men kept on this duty, would 
be little or nothing, if soldiers from the 
standing army or militia were employed 


for the purpose *—suppose, at each sta- 


tion, a corporal’s guard from the nearest 
regiment, to be relieved at short intervals. 
Perhaps, for many reasovs, it might be 
thought more adviseable to have those 
parties each under the command of a 





* In war-time, ann pone in time 
of peace, the unemployed marines from 
the navy, who, being accustomed to the 
sea, would be better qualified to render 
effectual service on such occasions. 


SELECT 


LINES 


Written on the 19th of July, in memory of 
His Majesty’s Coronation. 
SAY, glorious orb! whose undimiuish’d 
lam 


Hath lighted countless nations to repose, 

When didst thou mark in court, or bower, 

or camp, [those 

A statelier train, or comelier forms than 

Whose long array you ample gates enclose? 

The Chiefs are there, who bade the lion 
wave 

On earth and ocean o’er Britannia’s foes ; 

The Senate there, who to the vanquish’d 

brave, [dom gave. 

Her arts, her equal laws, her rescued free- 


Worthy are they to clasp the gilded spur, 

To pace with plumed head, and gartered 
knee, 

_ While velvet glows beneath pale minever, 

The sumptuous garb of antique chivalry; 

For not at high Poitiers beat hearts more 

fi [met, 


ree, 
Not hardier knights the proud Armada 
Than gird thy golden pall, and beat for 
thee 
Monarch, whose rule in Albion’s crown 


hath set (Plantagenet. 
Gems that may Tudor mock, and shame 


And now that peerless crown adorns thy 

brow, [mand ; 

Thine arm sustains the sceptre of com- 
Gent. Mac. October, 1821. 
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commissioned officer: but, whether com- 
missioned or non-commissioned, probably 
neither the officer nor the private men 
would think it any great hardship to spend, 
in turn, an occasional week or fortnight 
in these lonely quarters, if certain of a 
handsome salvage on all ships and goods 
rescued from destruction, and a reward 
from the peey for every life saved. 
« Ms ton, a 
* September 10, 1803.” J. Cangy.” 
a 
An experiment for saving lives from 
shipwreck, on Mr. Tregrouse’s prin- 
ciple, has been lately tried with suc- 
cess in Yarmouth Roads, by Rear- 
Admiral Spranger. It consisted in 
throwing, by a rocket, a line from 
the ship to the shore, and when the 
communication is once established, 
binding to that a deep-sea line, or any 
of the running rigging; and when 
these reach the shore, a larger rope, 
sufficiently stroog to bear four men 
in a chair, which is pulled on shore by 
means of the small rope, and return- 
ed empty to the ship for a fresh cargo. 
The chair was on shore in five minutes 
after the firing of the rocket. 


POETRY. 


Princes before thy throne their fealty vow, 
And every voice, and each exultant band, 
Attests the homage of thy native land, 
The white-robed choir respond, and 
music’s wings, 
Fraught with a nation’s prayers, for hea- 
ven expand ; 
From base to battlement the fabric rings, 
And silence guards no more the sepulchre 
of kings. 
Dreams my fond brain—or hath that sound 
affrayed [tomb ? 
The slumbering tenants of the sculptur’d 
Methinks I track along the dim areade 
Whose storied panes increase its twilight 
gloom, [doom. 
Long-buried chiefs that wait the day of\ 
Sebert is there, who bade the cross 
divine 
On Thorney’s barren islet bud and bloom; 
Meek Edward quits his desecrated shrine; 
And Henry wakes, whose name shall with 
these walls decline. 


Potent in arts alone, the wavering Sire 
Leans on the dauntless son, his life’s 
support, 
On bim whose wisdom curb’d the nobles’ 


ire, 
Whose valor won the Cambrian’s moun- 
tain fort ; (court 
And there strides on the Knight of Agin- 
In equal pace with him of Cressy’s field, 
Victors in vain, since Fortune’s fickle sport 
al To 
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To jarring chiefs consign’d th’ unble- 
mish’d shield, [bart could wield. 
And left to babes the sword scarce Asca- 


Warriors and war’s flood waves thus idly 
ebb; [to breathe, 

But mark the pile where brass has learned 
And stone, ike dew-dropson Arachne’s web, 
Looks lightly down o’er bannered stalls 
beneath. [io sheath, 
Thence come the peaceful kings with sword 
On Richmond’s brow the blended roses 
twine, [wreath, 

Red Albin’s thistle decks her Stewart’s 
Bat Erin’s flower, for ages doomed to 


pine, Brunswick’s line. 
Reserves its bloom to bless the Heir of 
Nations 


repose: for man’s impetuous pride, 

His schemes, his strifes, by death’s cold 
hand are hushed ; 

Remorseless Mary walks at Edward’s side ; 

Eliza views the beauteous Foe she 

crushed, [blashed ; 

Nor paler grows her cheek that never 

Volaptabes Charles, thrice bound ia 

Bourbon’s chain, [quest flushed ; 

Meets great Nassau with Bourbon’s con- 

And Stewart’s daughters, him whose 

golden rein [Stewart’s lost domain. 

Ruled the white steed that ramped o’er 


Silent the train recedes—but ah! to him 
Who claims their throne, that silence 
speaks more loud [dor dim 
Than the glad People’s voice, their splen- 
Dispels tife’s pageant like a Summer 
cloud. proud, 
Pensive on him gaze all—the meek—the 
The valiant and the weak—but pensive 
most {soned shrowd, 
Pale Richard’s shade—see, see! the crime 
He lingering waves, and ere in darkness 
ost, [shadowy host. 
Gives language to the looks of all the 


* Monarch! the feast, the song, the banquet 

cup, [night ; 

For thee shall glad yon raftered roof to 
And every angel form that bears it up, 

Shall bathe his pinions in a flood of light, 

For thee, in orient pearl, and plumage white, 

Shall beauteous Albion lead her starry 

train, [Knight, 

For thee, the Prince, the Noble, and the 

The lawn-robed Prelate, and the lowly 

swain - [shout again. 

Shall shout till vales and hills and oceans 


The hand untaught to serve on thee shall 
tend, meet ; 

And maple vie with gold thy touch to 
The knee unused to kneel totlee shall bend, 
Aud like its mountain lord, the falcon 
fleet et; 


Shall stoop from air, and chirp thy ie to 
While trump, and drum, and clarion’s 
thrilling call 
Herald the youthful Champion, at thy feet 
To seal his challenge with the gauntlet’s 


fall, {who quelled the Gaul, 
By high-born Howard backed, and Him 
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Quaff the full cup of bliss : yet oh, beware ! 
As high it foamed for me, when that fair 


roof, 
My Se first spanned the yield- 


ing @ f, 
And cchced Séstthe eiasyer's ctattune 
My Champion too was there in arms o} 


proof ; 
No hand opposed, no tongue ew 
Z [long aloof, 
Thousands thronged round who stood ere 
And he who hired the assassin’s kindlier 
stroke, [lingbroke, 
Knelt lowest of the low—the faithless Bo- 


Then trust not thou the flatterer’s hollow 
voice, [zeal, 

Court not the wavering crowds’ vociferous 
Be just—if mortals deem thee just, re- 


Jjoice, 
Bat if the traiterous Malison they deal, 
To Him who made thee King, make thine 
appeal, [might ; 
Be His strong arm thy buckler, He thy 
So mayst thou stand unmoved, nor fear 

" por feel 

Seditious breath that taints the breeze of 
night, [noonday light. 
Or bold Rebellion’s shaft that shames the 


And in that hour when mortal strength is 
weak, [sway, 
When thou, like us, shall own a tyrant’s 
Supreme o’er Valor’s arm and Beauty’s 
cheek, 
And ev’n o’er Virtue’s tenement of clay, 
With whom thy Sire and mine alike decay, 
And thy fair Daughter’s bloom untimely 
shewed— 
Ob! in that awful hour be Heaven thy stay, 
And there be thou enthroned, through 
His dear blood, [the Holy Rood.” 
Who wore the thorn-wove crown, and dyed 


CRITICISM, 

A familiar Episile to W** M*¥*, 
By Mrs. Canzy, West Square. 
WHEN Wits decry, and captious Critics 

blame 
The young unpractis’d votary of fame, 
And (while they glance, unmov’d, his 
beauties o’er) [lore ; 
Prove bim untaught, unskill’d in Classic 
I grieve, O Genius! that their breath can 
blight 
Thy fairest buds jast op’ning to the light. 
Bat, M**, say, can sense and worth like 
thine, [bine ? 
With cold unfeeling hearts like these, com- 
Shall Genius struggle with oppression’s 
wave, [save ? 
And you not stretch a friendly hand, to 
Talk not to me of Homer’s deathless 
strain : [in vain :) 
(You he may charm: for some, he sings 
Nor seek to clip th’ aspiring Muse’s wing, 
Because she can’t in classic numbers sing. 
Let owls in silence mope, and shun the day: 
Eagles will soar, and dare its fiercest de 
ow 
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Now aid me, Muse! for much thy aid I 
need, 


Then come ; nor —— ng ge plead. 
Be not a niggard y favors, pray: 
But let ithee, do—this once display 
My learning—Pshaw! no! learning’s not 
the thing : 
For I ne’er sipp’d from the Pierian spring. 
No linguist 1: my head I know too weak, 
To study Latin, or more arduous Greek. 
Let the grave scholar to his study creep, 
And, o’er dull folioes, pore himself to sleep ; 
Then, starting, rub his eyes, his snuff-box 
handle, ' candle ; 
Snuff up th’ enliv’ning pinch, and snuff the 
Then sit, unconscious of the lapse of time, 
Till on his ear the hour of morning chime, 
And bright Aurora, blushing “‘ rosy red,” 
Sends him at length, reluctant, to his bed. 
Let him, when there, his darling theme 
pursue ; 
(For still the pillow is to study true,) 
And, while he muses on the learned dead, 
Lament that Genius from the world is fled ; 
Refuse to modern merit just renown, 
Yet, for himself, dare hope t’ obtain the 
crown, 


But hold, my Muse! nor thus, with flip-' 


pant prate, (great. 
Pass thy pert censures on the wise and 
Is it for thee to aim at stars, whose rays, 
Like meteors, strike the vulgar with amaze? 
Ah! no! presumptuous thought !—No 

more aspire : 
But learn at awful distance to admire. 
Untaught thyself, to Learning bend the 

— (thee, 

Too high, too great, to heed a Muse like 


The poet thus: and thus the Muse 
replies : 

Are men of learning then the only wise ? 
Shall theyalone acquire the deathless name? 
Alone stand blazon’d on the list of Fame? 
Forbid it Justice! Still, in Pride’s despite, 
Thy song, O native Genius! shall delight. 
Still shall the lib’ra!l few accord thee praise, 
And Candor crown thee with unfading bays. 


What, though the learned proud, with 

scornful eye, 

Glance o’er thy labors, and thy pow’r deny? 

What, though, unmindful of thy source 
divine, 

He to oblivion would thy name consign ? 

Still shall thy page, ’till Time and Nature 
sleep, [to weep ; 

Teach us, with Mirth to laugh, with Grief 

Waft the rapt soul to realms of fancied joy, 

Where Scorn no more can wound, or Fear 
annoy ; 

Or teach it, fix’d on humbler scenes below, 

To “ turn and tremble” at ideal woe ; 

The lover's hopes, the lover’s fears toshare, 

And feel with him the tortures of despair. 


Nor will the truly great, the learned 
wise. 
The humble efforts of the Muse despise : 
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For Learning, when to sense and 
[Pride ; 
Soars —, 2 and- looks down on 
Contemns ther’ yrigid pedantstaught-- 
Rules, fram’d to check the native pow’rs 
of thought,— 
Proud to encourage Genius, and display 
Her hidden treasures to the eye of day, 
He, like the bee, th’ ancultur’d wild ex- 
pores, [stores 
And gives to man its choicest, sweetest 
Tis thus my Muse (presuming where 
she can) man 
Dares prate on subjects, which, aspiring 
Would fain persuade us, were alone de-' 
sign’d 
For the vast pow’rs of bis capacious mind. 
But you, my friend, on whose instructive 
tongue 
I have so oft in mute attention hung $ 
Forgive the Muse, who thus, in artless 
strain, [vain. 
For Genius pleads: vor let her plead io 


Errata. P. 264. tm Mrs. Carey's Address 
“to Simplicity,” 1. 8, read “ Vice and Folly 
meet :---and in |, 12, read,“ Vice can Virtue’s 
guise assume.” 


LINES 

In memory of Taomas Vivian, Esq. (bro- 
ther to Sir Hussey Vivian), who died at 

Truro, on Thursday, Sept. 18. 
F, Vivian! from the dawn of infant years, 
Thy geatle heart diffus’d a charm o’er all, 
The love. that wins, the sweetness that 
endears, [fall ; 
Mild as the blush of May, at evening- 


If, as thy virtues opened to the light, 
To please thy parents, was thy cordial 
pride ; 
O, if Affection saw, and bless’d the sight, 
Thy steps assiduous at thy Father’s side; 


If not a wish sprang ardent to thy breast, 

But fluttering sought the sanction of thy 
Sire, 

Nor in that Sire one transient frown re- 

press’d— (nuous fire. 

One wavering doubt, thy youth’s inge- 


If Science to thy fast-expanding mind 
Unlock’d with liberal hand her various 
views, [consign’d 
Though Taste, her polish’d votary had 
To the soft nurture of the classic Muse ; 
Shall not that worth which won the world’s 
applause [so well, 
Thy friends regret, who knew that worth 
And, as their grief finds utterance, in each 


pause 
Of anguish, all thy merits fondly tell ;— 
Recal thy every feeling, every word ; 
Thy feeble frame, if pain or pleasure 
shook, 
On memory’s tablet, emulous to record 
Those trembling accents, that expressive 


look ? 
Oh 
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Oh yes !—thy every glance, thy every tone, 
Each cadence of thy faultering voice, 
has power 
In tears to soften the lamenting moan— 
And that calm languish of thy dying 
hour ! 
Sweet symptoms they—of satisfied desire! 
“ How vain, ye distant climates! to 
restore 
“ New life—how vain fresh vigour to in- 
spire '— more ! 
«But O! ye distant climates! ye did 
* All—all I ask’d—was, but at home to 
die ! [giv’n; 


«Lo, to my prayer the gracious boon is 

*¢ And from my earthly Parent's roof, I fly 

« Triumphant, to ‘ my Father's house, in 
heaven I” 


Errata in“ Stanzas written at Polwhele.” 
P, 263, col. 2, 1. 20, read ills.—1. 21, read 
they have.—l, 25, read bulwark’d.—P. 264, 
1. 6, read Academus’.—I, 50, read mi- 
nions or of Power, &c. 


SYMPATHY. 
WHEN Heav’n first seated Man on earth 
*Mid ev’ry natural sweet, 
Till she, our general help-mate smil’d, 
His bliss was incomplete : 


For then the pouring out of hearts, 
The interchange of soul, 

Grew with a growth as great as now, 
Nor knew, nor fear’d controul. 


Unhappy man—forlorn, abas’d, 
If each alone had liv’d; 

Nor each, that others like himse!f 
Breath’d kindred air, perceiv’d. 
E’en two fond saplings, side by side, 

Rude sympathy display, 
And each to each assistance lends, 
And guides the other’s way. 


And if the blasts of angry North 
The pride of one should crop, 

The other sympathetic droops, 
Nor more extends her top. 

Sweet balm of human woe, to share 
With friendly hearts our grief; 

And sweet, when others mourn in turn, 
In turn iofuse relief. 

And ob, what added bliss, when joy 
Distends the bounding heart, 

With kindling eyes, and hope-fraught lips, 
The valued news t? impart. 

There, Sympathy, the praise, and thine, 
Celestial good, the strain : 

If ought deserves the meed, ’tis that 
Which leaves us less of pain. 

Me may thy sacred flame inspire, 
And kiadle, all, with love ; 

And friendship, love, and social joys, 
With Charity be wove. 
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If ought a Saviour’s name avail, 
A Saviour’s precept keep ; 
“ Rejoice with them that do rejoice, 
“ And weep with them that —~ 


EXTRACTS 
From Cranz’s “ Poems ;”” reviewed in p.346. 
I. TO MY MOTHER. 
Wit filial duty I address thee, Mother, 
Thou dearest tie which this world’s 
wealth possesses ; 
Endearing name! no language owns ano- 
ther 
That half the tenderness and love ex- 
presses ; 
The very word itself breathes the affection, 
Which heaves the bosom of a luckless 
child [tection, 
To thank thee, for that care and that pro- 
Which once, where fortune frowns, so 
sweetly smil’d 
Ah, oft fond memory leaves’ its pillow'd 
anguish, [was sound ; 
To think when in thy arms my sleep 
Ard now my startled tear oft views thee 
languish, {wound : 
And fain would drop its honey in the 
But 1 am doom’d the sad reverse to see, 
Where the worst pain I feel, is loss of 
helping thee. 


II. TO AN INFANT DAUGHTER. 


SWEET gem of infant fairy-flowers ! 

Thy smiles on life’s unclosing hours, 

Like sunbeams lost in summer showers, 
They wake my fears ; 

When reason knows its sweets and sours, 
They’!l change to tears. 


God help thee, little senseless thing ! 
Thou, daisy-like of early spring, 
Of ambush’d winter’s hornet sting 
Hast yet to tell ; 
Thou know’st not what to-morrows bring : 
I wish thee well, 


But thou art come, and soon or late 
Tis thine to meet the frowns of fate, 
The harpy grin of envy’s hate, 
And mermaid-smiles 
Of worldly folly’s luring bait, 
That youth beguiles, 
Aod much I wish, whate’er may be 
The lot, my child, that falls to thee, 
Nature may never let thee see 
Her glass betimes, 
But keep thee from my failings free,— 
Nor itch at rhymes. 
Lord knows my heart, it loves thee much ; 
And may my feelings, aches, and such, 
The pains I meet in folly’s clutch 
Be never thine: 
Child, it’s a tender string to touch, 
That sounds “ thou’rt mine.” 
HIS- 
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HISTORICAL 


CHRONICLE. 





FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


SPAIN. 

On Sept. the 18th, General Morillo re- 
sumed the military command of Madrid, 
and of the province of Castile. On the 
18th the Political Chief published an 
Ordinance prohibiting all kinds of pub- 
lic meetings, the object of which should 
be contrary to the laws of Police, This 
wen was produced by a plan — 
was known to exist, of carrying r- 
trait of Riego through the streets. The 
Ordinance also declares, that the club 
at the Fontana d’Or shall be suspended 
for the present. Just when the Ordi- 
nance was published, with a great dis- 
play of public force, a group of persons, 
20 or 30 in number, appeared towards 
night-fall at the Sun Gate with a por- 
trait of Riego. They passed before the 
troops at the Sun Gate, but as they con- 
tented themselves with making a great 
noise the Officers did not think fit to 
disperse them: emboldened by this for- 
bearance, they proceeded to the Muni- 
cipality, where the Political Chief, the 
Commandant, and some General Officers 
were assembled. When the Political 
Chief saw this procession, which had in- 
creased, arrive before the Hotel of the 
Municipality, he attempted to persuade 
them to se The Commandant 
placed himself at the head of the bat- 
talion of National Militia, on duty at 
the Municipality, and cleared the square 
with the bayonet. The Political Chief 
himself the factious sword in 
hand, and seized the portrait of Riego. 
Some Alguzils mixed, by order of the 
Authorities, among the attendants of 
the portrait, and watched the most se- 
— several of whom have been ar- 


res 
GERMANY. 

Visit or Georce IV. to Hanover. 

His Majesty baving prepared for his 
visit to his Hanoverian dominions, em- 
barked at Ramsgate on the 24th of Sep- 
tember, Having landed at Calais, and 
passed through Lille, Brussels, Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Dusseldorff, and Minden, 
where he arrived on the 5th Oct. his Ma- 
jesty entered the German dominions by 
way of Glandorf, aod arrived at Osna- 
burg at half-past five in the evening. 
At St. John’s Gate, the citizens took 
the horses from the carriage, and drew 
his Majesty (who graciously saluted the 
crowds on all sides) slowly to the Pa- 
lace. His Majesty was received at the 


Palace-gate by the Minister of State 
Count Hardenberg ; Count Kiel- 
mansegge, Master of Horse; and 
Count Wangenheim, Master of the 
ousehold; the Chamberlain on duty, 
Von Bar, &c. &c. 

On the 7th, in the morning, bis Ma- 
jesty was pleased to admit the Officers 
of the Palace, and the Authorities, to 
an audience, and to review the 8th re- 
giment of infantry, which is garrisoned 
at Osnaburg. At 11 a.m. his Majesty, 
accompanied by the of all 
those of his subjects who first had the 
pleasure of seeing their Sovereign, con- 
tinued his journey to Nieuburg, where 
he arrived at seven in the evening, and 

the night in the Court-house, 
which had been prepared for his re~ 
ception. His eanp og then met by 
his Royal Brothers Dukes of Cum- 
berland and Cambridge, with whom he 
dined. His Majesty set out from Nieu- 
burg at about half-past 11, and soon 
arrived at the Palace of Herrenhausen. 

Hanoverian Papers of the 13th give 
an account of the King’s Public Entry 
into Hanover on the 11th inst. His 
Majesty mounted his horse at Herren- 
hausen at half-past one o’clock. The 
Procession was arranged as regulated 
in the Programme previously published, 
and proceeded through the avenue of 
Herrenhausen, at he entrance of which 
his Majesty allowed the City Guard, on 
horseback, to escort him. At the gate 
were the Civil Authorities and the Cler- 
gy, who complimented his Majesty. A 
salute of 101 guns announced the en- 
trance of his Majesty within the walls 
of his faithful German Capital. His 
Majesty passed through a double file 
of artille to the triumphal arch, ac- 
paler | by the ringing of all the 
bells, by the thunder of the cannon, 
and the incessant rejoicings of the mul- 
titudes that thronged the streets. Im-~ 
mediately before the King rode his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cumber- 
land; on the King’s right hand the 
Duke of Cambridge, and on his left the 
Archduke Ferdinand. His Majesty wore 
the uniform of a Hanoverian Field Mar- 
shal, with the insignia of the order of 
the Guelphs. The splendid procession, 
increased by a numerous suite of ca 
valry, passed between files of the citi- 
zens, and then of the military, through 


several etreets, to the palace of the 
: Duke 
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Duke of Cambri where the .Royal 
Dukes and the King’s immediate at- 
tendants dismounted and entered. The 
Procession, and the Guard of Honour, 
composed of citizens on horseback, 
halted in the streets; soon after the 
citizens we - Palace in mi- 
li array, when ajesty appeared 
with) the iasio as tlie tekiden ent 


of the People, 

About four o’clock the Procession put 
itself in motion to return to Herren- 
hausen. His Majesty rode in a state 
carriage, drawn by eight milk white 
horses, and passing through several 
streets, left the City by the Cleves Gate, 
to return to Herrenhausen. Another 
salute of artillery announced his Ma- 

*s departure. In the evening the 
city was finely illuminated. Transpa~ 
rencies and inscriptions were display- 
ed on all sides, and there was not a 
single house unilluminated. His Ma- 
jesty, with the Princesses, and the Of- 
ficers of his Court, came to the city, 
and drove through the streets to view 
the illumination. The Duke of Cam- 
bridge rode by the side of the King’s 
cnlign. Wherever his Majesty stop- 
ped, be was received with transport by 
the crowds, who continued to throng 
the streets till a late hour. The fol- 
lowing day his Majesty reviewed the 
troops stationed in the city and its en- 
virons; on the 15th, 16th, and 17th, 
various evolutions were executed by the 
troops of all arms; and on the 19th 
there was a grand hunting party on the 
Diester. 

His Royal Highness the Governor Ge- 
neral has, by the King’s desire, and in 
his name, thanked the Magistrates and 
Citizens for the proofs of joy and at- 
tacbment to his Royal person on the 
day of his public entry. His Royal 
Highness likewise thanked the Magis- 
trates and Citizens for their active as- 
sistance in the means adopted to ce- 
lebarte that day. 

ITALY. 

On Sept. the 10th, the Pope issued a 
Bull against the sect of the Carbonari, 
as being an association whose object is 
the subversion of the Catholic religion, 
of Christian morals, and of all sacred 
and legitimate authority. His Holiness 
interdicts any persons, under pain of ex- 
communication, from becoming a mem- 
ber of the society, affording any of them 
an asylum, or countenancing them in 
any way whatever. 

GREECE. 

The following enumeration of a few 
of the islands in the Grecian Archipe- 
lago will serve to give some idea of its 
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) rally : — Candia, 180 
miles long, by from 20 to 30 in breadth ; 
population 280,000, of whom more than 
two-thirds are Turks. Rhodes contains 
nearly 30,000 souls, and possesses one 
of the.finest ports in Europe. The po- 
pulation of Samos amounts to 60,000, 
all Greeks ; that of Scio is estimated 
at 150,000; of whom there is but a 
small proportion of Turks. Lemnos con- 
tains 80,000, and not more than 1,000 
Mussulmen; that of Negropont is 16,000, 
Though the population of Milo is scanty, 
it is extremely fertile, and has an excel- 
lent harbour. Hydra, with only 20,000 
inhabitants, has fitted out several formi- 
dable squadrons since the commencement 
of hostilities, and is celebrated throughout 
the Mediterranean for the excellence as 
well as bravery of its seamen, whose intre- 
pidity could not have been exceeded by 
the heroes of Salamis and Mycale. 


[Oct. 
py amg gene 





Translation of Letters addressed by his High- 
ness the Grand Vizier to the Governor 
General of the Morea, and to the Com- 
mander of the Turkish Troops at Athens. 


“The English Ambassador, Lord Vis- 
count Strangford, residing at the Sublime 
Porte, having learned that the Ottoman 
troops (whom may victory always follow!) 
are on the road to deliver Athens from the 
Rebels who have taken possession of it, 
has presented an official note, signed with 
his respectable name, in which he has said 
that it would be very agreeable to his Ma- 
jesty the King of Great Britain, if orders 
were issued for the protection of the ap- 
tient buildings and temples and other mo- 
numents of antiquity, which exist im the 
city aod neighbourhood of Athens, and 
which have at all times been highly inte- 
resting to the learned in Europe, 

“Now as his said Majesty is full of 
friendship towards the Sublime Porte, as 
the cordial affection and confidence of the 
two Governments increase from day to 
day, and as the anti@ht temples and other 
antiquities of Athens have always attract- 
ed the admiration of Europe, it is worthy 
of the dignity of the Sublime Porte to take 
measures for the preservation of these cu- 
rious objects, with the design, moreover, 
of doing what will be agreeable to the 
King of England, and to his Ambassador 
our good friend. 

“Therefore, with the sagacity which 
characterizes you, we desire you to em- 
ploy your authority, and to give compe- 
tent orders to all whom it may concern, 
that the antient buildings of Athens and 
its neighbourhood may be preserved un- 
touched, in their present state; that no 
damage be done to them; and that no 
complaint may be made to us by our 
friend the Ambassador, or by others, that 
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these our orders have not been strictly 
obeyed.” 
AFRICA. 


Letters from Gambia having announced 
that Omar, the Sheikh of the Tarassa 
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he himself, for a moderate remuneration 
(offered, by the bye, with secrecy), would 
and could protect any traveller, proceed- 
ing through that country, all the way to 
that emporium of central Africa! The 





prospect of hire for the camels-of the Ta- 








Arabs, who occupy the desert bet 
Portandik and Timbuctoo, had arrived at 
Bathurst, for the purpose of making ar- 
ts with the merchants for the 
supply of gum arabic at Portandik; and 
as that Chief has manifested the greatest 
anxiety to establish this trade with the 
English on the firmest basis, we hope our 
countrymen (influenced by a laudable 
spirit of enterprise) will not suffer this fa- 
vourable opportunity to pass, but that they 
will now Open a communication with Tim- 
buctoo through his territory! It is most 
certain that a negociation formed with 
this powerful Arab of the Sahara, might 
ensure protection to any Englishman desi- 
rous of penetrating to Timbuctoo; nay, 


rassa Arabs, which would necessarily re- 
sult from the establishment of a commer- 
cial intercourse, would alone be sufficient 
to secure his interest and vigorous support 
in promoting such an undertaking; for al- 
though the road through this part of the 
Tarassa country is not so eligible as that 
suggested by Mr. Jackson, in his work 
annexed to Shabeeny’s Account of Tim- 
buctoo (because it is so near to the French 
settlements on the Senegal), yet, notwith- 
standing this objection, we have reason to 
think it may lead to incalculable advan- 
tages, and be the means of opening mar- 
kets hitherto sealed from the intercourse 
of nations and of European commerce. 
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AppticatTion or THe Concreve Rocker in 
vue Waate Fisnenies. 

The ship Fame has returned to Hull, 
and Captain Scoresby has confirmed all 
that was stated in his Letter of the 24th of 
June, inserted in some of the public pa- 
pers in July last, respecting the import- 
ant advantages to be derived from the use 
of the rocket in the Whale Fishery. 

The Fame has brought bome nine fish, 
in the capture of the whole of which the 
rockets were successfully employed. Af- 
ter being struck by the rocket, the largest 
whale became an easy prey to its pur- 
suets, In one case, instant death was 
produced by a single rocket, and in all 
cases the speed of the fish was much di- 
minished, and its power of sinking limited 
to three or four fathoms. 

One of the largest finners, of 100 feet 
in length, a species of fish seldom attack- 
ed by the ordinary means, and of the cap- 
ture of which there is scarcely an instance 
on record, in the Northern seas, was im- 
mediately tamed by a discharge of roc- 
kets, so that the boats overtook and sur- 
rounded it with ease. 

Six out of the nine fish died in less than 
fifteen minutes ; and five out of the num- 
ber took out no line at all. One only sur- 
vived nearly two hours, and one only took 
out more than a single line, by getting 
into a pack of ice, where the boats could 
not follow. 

The peculiar value and importance of 
the rocket in the fisheries is, that by means 
of it, all the destructive effects of a six, or 
even a twelve-pounder piece of artillery, 
both as to penetration, explosive force, 
and internal fire, calculated to accelerate 
the death of the animal, may be given 
with an apparatus not heavier than a 


musket, and without any shock or re-ac- 
tion on the boat; whereas it is obvious 
that no boat applicable to the fishery of 
the whale can ever be made capable of 
sustaining the shock necessary to produce 
the same effects as the six or twelve-pound 
shell, by the ordinary means of artillery, or 
any thing in any degree approaching them. 

In factfnothing larger than the harpoon 
gun could be applied; and the missile 
which could be discharged from such an 
implement, could neither have penetra- 
tion, nor explosive force, sufficient to do 
any serious injury to the fish. 

With respect to the rocket, however, it 
is a fact that some of the smallest, fired in 
the late experiment in the Fame, pene- 
trated completely through the body of the 
fish, so that the effect of the explosion was 
visible on the opposite side—the fierce 
fire of the rocket fixed in the animal's in- 
side, rapidly destroying life ; and the ef- 
fects, and report of the explosion, being 
distinctly perceivable within him, in one 
instance above stated, producing imme- 
diate death. Indeed, it is certain, that 
this might, in almost every case, be in- 
sured by increasing the power of the roc- 
ket, without increasing the inconvenience 
or incumbrance of the apparatus required 
to discharge it, and with as little re-action 
on the boat, as when the smallest rockets 
are used. Io addition to this, it may be 
stated, that there is no doubt of the rocket 
ultimately dispensing with the operation 
of the hand harpoon, by conveying the 
line, and destroying the animal at the 
same time, and that without requiring the 
approach of the boat to the fish, withio 
the limits of perfect security. It is also 
equally certain, that the large finners, 
never or rarely attacked in the North, 

will 





will be rendered an easy prey by the judi- 
cious application of the rocket. 
Taz Kixc, 

When the yacht was endeavouring to 
double the Lands-end (on the return from 
Ireland) the weather was terrific; it blew 
a hurricane, and seemed settling io. Sir 
Charles Paget told the King that he would 
not be answerable for the consequences of 
persevering. His Majesty said, “ Paget, 
do nothing but what is right; act as you 
would do if I were not here.” 

In altering the course to run for Mil- 
ford, a thcik fog came on, and it was im- 
possible to see a ship’s length ; the gale 
increased, and Sir Charles, naturally an- 
xious in having a charge so precious in 
his care as our beloved King, again felt it 
his duty to state the danger in which he 
thought the vessel. His Majesty received 
the communication with the greatest cool- 
ness, and again desired Bim not to think 
about him. 

Still the weather grew worse, and while 
the yacht was under bare poles, or nearly 
so, a sea struck her wheel, and unshipped 
her tiller ropes ; to any person acquainted 
with nautical matters, this occurrence, in 
a storm, needs no remark ; and Sir Charles 
felt it his duty (not able himself to quit 
the deck) to dispatch an officer to report 
the accident to the King. ‘* Tell Paget,” 
said the Monarch, “‘ that I am quite satis- 
fied in having as gallant and skilful offi- 
cers, and as active a crew as Europe can 
produce—for the rest we must rely upon 
Providence.” 

Similar fortitude and presence of mind 
marked his Majesty’s conduct in his short 
excursion to Calais: when the yacht ar- 
rived off that port, it was blowing hard, 
with a heavy sea running, the waves roll- 
ing in struck her on the weather side, and 

dashed furiously over her quarter-deck. 

It was reported, that as his Majesty’s 
barge was not arrived, and no means of 
ensuring a safe landing were at hand, they 
must stand out to sea for the night. The 
King asked if there was no French boat; 
a French fishing-boat was dancing before 
the yacht at the moment; the people of- 
fered their services. Sir Edmund Nagle 
and Sir Charles Paget (both experienced 
naval officers) wished to deter his Majesty 
from going, but he called to the French- 
men in their own language, and asked 
them if they could carry him safe ashore ; 
they affirmed that they could: upon which 
his Majesty, turning with a smile to his 
nautical attendants, said, “‘ Come—I am 
quite sure you don’t mind a ducking ;” and 
instantly went down the side—they of 
course followed. 

The boat having got entangled in some 
ropes which were adrift, a sea completely 
washed the whole crew. Sir Charles Pa- 
get, alarmed for the King, was about to 
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seize the helm, when the King, touching 

his arm, said, “‘ Be quiet, my good friend, 
leave the Frenchmen to manage their own 
boat in their own way, and I’ll be bound 
for them, they shall land us safe.” 

They however struck three times on the 
bar, and were very nearly swamped. 

The Lord Bishop of Chester has made a 
survey of all the churches to the extreme 
Northern parts of his extensive Diocese. 
His Lordship has been as far as Cocker- 
mouth, and intends immediately proceed- 
ing with his laborious work. We. under- 
stand the returns have been very flatter- 
ing, and the residence of the Clergy much 
more general than wasexpected. Several 
new churches are to be built, others re- 
paired and beautified, and, which is of 
more consequence, Divine Service is to be 
performed, and a sermon preached twice 
ou every Sabbath Day through the diocese. 

Earl Stanhope is pursuing the cottage 
system to a great extent on his estate in 
Devonshire. In that county, the labourers 
build cottages of mud walls and thatched, 
which are done at a very easy expense: 
his Lordship lets to the labourer as much 
ground as will suffice for a house and gar- 
den, ‘on a forty years’ lease, on condition 
that he builds a house, in a specified time, 
of not less than three rooms and a cow- 
house, for 2s. 6d. per annum ; he also lets 
him as much uncultivated land as he can 
manage, which is generally about five 
acres, sometimes more, on a 15 years’ 
lease, and for the first five years, as it will 
be burthensome to him to divide and sub- 
divide the ground and erect fences, at the 
rent of 2s. 6d. per acre; for the next five 
years at 5s. and for the last at 7s. 6d.; 
making an average of 5s. per acre for the 
whole period: and this is done with every 

of complete success. So desirous 
are husbandmen to obtain ground on these 
conditions, that one labourer came last 
winter from the extremity of Devonshire 
for the purpose, and his Lordship bad 
great satisfaction in complying with his 
request. 

At Charlion Park, near Blackheath, 
Kent, the seat of the late Sir T. M. Wil- 
son, bart. were lately sold by auction, 
near two hundred loads of fine oak timber, 
beside several of mulberry trees, in fine 
preservation, although of near two hun- 
dred years vegetation. As much surprise 
was expressed by the company who at- 
tended the sale, at seeing such a quan- 
tity of mulberry trees; and as the auc- 
tioneer could not gratify the curiosity of 
his customers, let the public take the fol- 
lowing for an explanation of the circum- 
stance. In the year 1600, by the special 
order of King James, the first mulberry 
garden known ia England was planted 
here by Mons. Vetron, from Picardy, and 

Mathew 
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Mathéw Stellendge, esqrs. to whom a Pa- 
tent Royai was granted to plant mulberry 
trees'in all parts of England; the motive 
was a hope that Britain in a few years 
might be able to keep the silk prarkets 
with her veighbours. The scheme for a 
while succeeded, and so sedulous was the 
Monarch and his whole Royal Family in 
feeding silk-worms and preparing thread, 
that the Queen had silk enough of her 
own winding to make many yards of taf- 
feta, which at length being wrought into 
proper garments, her Majesty, on the 
King’s birth-day, appeared at Court in a 
complete suit, all the effect of her Ma- 
jesty’s own industry. The prosperity of 
the Royal scheme was beyond expecta- 
tion; bat upon a warm representation of 
the merchants respecting the impolicy of 
checking the imports, and other causes 
likely to arise, the pursuit declined as 
rapidly as it had advanced ; and in a very 
short time not a public silk work was to 
be seen, except at this place, where they 
had their commencement. 

Oct. 13. The Marquis Indiaman, of 
1315 tons, was launched at Frindsbury, 
near Rochester. As Mr. Cobb, currier, 
of Strood, was quitting the ship, it was 
withdrawn, and he fell 40 feet into the 
slip. He was carried home, but died di- 
rectly he reached his bed. He has left a 
large family. 


LONDON AND ITs VICINITY. 
Saturday, Sepiember 8. 

Courts of Conservancy.—This day the 
Lord Mayor held a Court of Conservancy 
at the Town Hall, Southwark, when he 
received the report of the Jury appointed 
to examine the present state of the river 
Thames, particularly with respect to the 
gas establishments in the Middlesex Dis- 
trict. The report stated, that the nuisance 
from the establishment of the South Lon- 
don Gas Company still continued. The 
Jary were so fortunate as to come on the 
spot at the precise time that the gas water 
was running into the river, which it con- 
taminated to a visible extent of at least 
thirty yards from the shore.—They bot- 
tled some of it for experiment, and had 
found:it poisonous to a most serious de- 
gree. The poor of the neighbourhood 
have made loud complaints of the nui- 
sance, and stated, that the water was ren- 
dered in general quite unfit for culinary 
purposes. Some bottles of the gas water 
were produced for the inspection of the 
Lord Mayor. A juror stated, that when 
the Jury went below they procured a 
quantity of live fish, eels and flounders, 
which they put into a vessel containing a 
quantity of fresh water, and added a por- 
tion of gas water to them. The result 
was, that all the eels died in less than four 
minutes and a half; the flounders died in 
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a minute after they were put in. Another 
Court of Conservancy was held on the same 
day at the Swan Inn, Westminster Bridge- 
The report of this Jury stated, that nume- 
rous witnesses had been examined on the 
subject of the gas. Some fishermen who 


‘had obtained their living on the river from 


infancy, declared that if the practice was 
not stopped, the fishing would be ulti- 
mately destroyed; on passing the gas 
works they had the fish in the wells of 
their boats destroyed at one time by the 
gas water. The report further stated, 
that the Jury had caused the bed of the 
river close to Vauxhall Bridge to be 
dragged, when they found the rubbish 
brought ap strongly impreguated with the 
residuum discharged from the gas works. 
The Lord Mayor ordered prosecutions 
against the parties offending. 


Four extra chapels are about to be 
erected in the parish of St. Mary-te-bonne, 
One is already began, in Windham-place, 
Montague-square ; and the foundation of 
another is preparing at the top of Edward- 
Street, opposite to Foley-place. 


Monday, Oct, 1. 

Tue New Suenirrs.—This day, the new 
Sheriffs, Aldermen Garratt and Venables, 
were presented to the Cursitor Baron at 
the Exchequer, and went through the 
usual ceremonies, 


Oricin oF THE Custom or cuTrine STicKs 
In THE Excuequer. 


The proclamation made by the officer 
of the Court when the new Sheriffs are 
presented to the Barons has never been 
given with perfect correctness, The fol- 
lowing is copied from the book kept in the 
office of the Lord Treasurer’s Remem- 
brancer, *'O yes, O yes, O yes! Te- 
nants of a piece of waste ground called 
the Moors, in the county of Salop, come 
forth and do your service.” Hereupon 
the Senior Alderman presevt steps for- 
ward, and cuts a wand with a bill-hook. 

It is not known in what manner this 
service by petty serjeanty, as it was call- 
ed, has devolved upon the city of London: 
but it is believed to have done so at least 
as early as 58 Henry VIIf. when “John 
Gostwick, Richard Gresham, and other the 
King’s tenants of lands in the More, in the 
county of Salop, are called upon in Mi- 
chaelmas Term to answer for étbo knives 
and an hazel rod of rent:” for these per- 
sons are known to have been Aldermen of 
London, That Corporation has no pro- 
perty in Shropshire at the present time ; 
vor can the Town Clerk find that it ever 
had. Land at More, in this county, was, 
however, holden, though not by the city 
of London, upon a.tenure very similar to 
that which has been just described, from a 
very early period. In the 29th Hen. III. 

Nicholas 
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Nicholas de Mora paid at the Exchequer 
two knives, one good, and the other very 
bad (pessimum), for certain land in Mora, 
which he held of the King in capite: in 
the 3d Rich. II. the land had.come into 
the possession of Walter de Aldeham ; 
and in a record, of an uncertain date, by 
which time it was the property of the 
Knights of St. John. of Jerusalem, the 
manner of perfurming this service is spe- 
cified : “a certain Knight [probably the 
senior], or, in his absence, another for 
him, is to hold in his hand an hazel rod of 
one year’s growth, and of the length of a 
cubit; and one of the Knives shal! be so 
weak as tv be unable to cut it; and the 
other so good, as that, at the first stroke, 
it shall cut it through the middle. Which 
service ought to be performed every year 
in the middle of the Exchequer, in presence 
of the Treasurer and Barons, on the Morrow 
of St. Michael.” 

There cannot be a doubt that this is the 
service which is now performed. The 
county, the name of the land, the thing to 
be done, the day when it is done (which is 
that on which the late Sheriffs give in their 
account, and are supposed to pay this 
their rent), all unite to prove it. The diffi- 
culty is to connect it with the City of Lon- 
don. That Corporation must once have 
held the land, or they would not now ren- 
der the service; and the only conjecture 
that occurs on the subject is, that this 
waste land may have devolved upon them 
with other property of the Knights of Je- 
rusalem, which they are known to have 
possessed: that the senior Alderman may 
represent the senior Knight ; and that the 
situation of the land may have been sub- 
sequently lost by neglect, and the distance 
of Shropshire from the capital. 

This odd service was contrived, not 
without ingenuity, to secure the goodness 
of one of the knives, and the strength of 
the tenant. The rod was to be of a fixed 
growth and of a determined length; it 
would, therefore, alwavs be very nearly of 
the same thickness: further, it could not 
be rotten or decayed; for it was to resist 
a weak knife. The rod also was to he cut, 
not at the extremity, but through the mid- 
dle; and consequently none but a good 
knife, and in a strong hand too, could per- 
form such a feat at one stroke. A bill- 
hook has been substituted for the thwitile 
(the old name for the knife). probably be- 
cause, with the wrist of an elderly citizen, 
the latter might not be equal to the se- 
vering such a rod as has been described, 
in the manner required by the law, 

The More, in respect of which this ser- 
jeanty is performed, lay near Bridgnorth : 
for it is so described in a record of 23 Edw, 
III. and still more specifically iu one of 
the 16th of that King, as near Oldbury. 
No such place is now known; but the 
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name is preserved in the Mor Brook, 
which, rising at Callaughton, and flowing 
by Morvill and Aldenham, passes through 
Oldbury, and falls into the Severn oppo- 
site Dudmaston. 


Wednesday, Oct. 10. 
The following curious notice was in- 
dustriously placarded on the walls of the 
Metropolis : 


‘* Princess or CumBeRLAND IN Captivity, 
Contrary to her Rights, Privileges, and 
Rank, at Mr. Davis’s, 45, Kivg-street, 
Soho. 

‘*The Princess of Cumberland informs 
the English nation, that an execution has 
been served on her body for debt; and 
that the late King bequeathed her 15,000/, 
which has been proved according to law, 
and application made to Lord Sidmouth 
for the payment of that sum, without ef- 
fect ; therefore, not having received one 
guinea from the Government, nor any of 
this large sum bequeathed to her by her 
uncle, Kiog George III. she is under the 
painful necessity of appealing to the ho- 
nourable generosity of the British public. 
** 45, King-street, Soho, Oct.9. ** Oxtve.” 

Mrs. Serres’ statements, respecting her 
high pretensions, appear to be fabrica- 
tions too ridiculous to detail. Her maiden 
name was Olivia Wilmot, the daughter of 
Mr. Robert Wilmot, of Warwick, where 
she was born in 1772. Her brother, Mr. 
T. Wilmot, is now resident at Coventry. 


Wednesday, Oct. 17. 

As the Salisbury caravan, heavily laden, 
was passing along the Sirand, the axle- 
tree broke, and one of the proprietors, Mr. 
J. Wyburn, who was riding on the coach- 
box, and acted as guard, fell under the 
machine, and was killed on the spot. 


Amount of Duty paid by the different 
Fire Insurance Companies of London, 
from Lady Day to Midsummer, 1821 : 


Offices. £. s. da. 
sssseeee 00,077 19 1 
Pheenix 4 2 
Royal Exchange 18 
County 
Imperial . 


— 


Westminster ..... ouauees 
Hand in Hand 


_— 
Orr owFrkhonwnonn 


Albion ....... 
Hope ......ce000+ erecceece 
London 


ODO F&F KOOS 


£.110,601 18 9 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions, &c. 

Whitehall, July 27. The dignity of a 
Baronet of the United Kingdom granted 
to—Sir E. Kerrison, of Wyke House ; Sir 
H. N. Lumsden, of Auchindoir; T. F. 
Fremantle, of Swanbourne, esq.; J.D. 
Astley, of Everleigh, esq. ; A. Boswell, of 
Auchinleck, esq.; R. Shaw, of Bushy 
Park, Dublin, esq.; A. = of 
Greencastle, Donegal, esq. ; G. Pocock, 
of Twickenham, esq. ; W. G. -¥ Jolie, 
of Merstham, esq.; R. T. Farquhar, es 
Governor of the Mauritius; Major T. 
F. E. Drake, of Nutwell Court; J. E. E, 
Wilmot, of Berkswell Hall, esq. ; R. Dan- 
das, of Beechwood, esq.; Col. c. Smyth, 
of Nutwood; D. Erskine, of Cambo, esq. ; 
W. Young, of Baleiborough Castile, esq. ; 
J. D’Oyley, of Kandy, Ceylon, esq.; D. 
Smith, of Upper Canada, esq.; A. P. 
Cooper, of Gadesbridge, esq. Surgeon to 
his Majesty’s person ; T. Phillips, of Mid- 
dle Hill, esq. ; J. D. Paul, of Rodborough, 
esq. ; C. Trotter, of West Ville, esq.; C. 
Scott, of Lytchet Minster, esq.; and G, 
Blackman, of Harley-street, esq. 

Sept. 23, 14th Light Dragoons—Bre- 
vet Major Townsend to be Major. 

3d Foot Guards—Brevet Major Sandi- 
lands to be Captain of a company and 
Lieut.- Colonel. 

3d Foot—Major Wall to be Major. 

33d Ditto—Major Fogarty to be Major. 

35th Ditto— Maj. Sutherland to be Maj. 

Sept. 29. Their Excellencies the Lords 
Justices met at the Council Chamber, 
Whiteball, on the 26th inst. and opened 
their Commission ; when they were pleas- 
ed to appoint William Hamilton, Henry 
Goulbourn, and Henry Hobhouse, esqrs. 
Secretaries to the Lords Justices. 

Major-gen. Askew knighted. 


MEMBER RETURNED TO PARLIAMENT. 
Oct. 9. Shaflesbury—R. Leycester, jun. 
esq. vice Hon, E. Harbord, now a Peer. 


EccresiasticaL PrereRMeNts. 

Rev, James Robson, Ainderby Steeple 
V. Yorkshire. 

Rey. G. P. Lowther, Barton Blount R. 
Derbyshire. 

Rev. James Royle, Islington V. Suffolk. 

Rev. W. J. Farington, to the New 
Church of St. James, Rochdale. 

Rev. Geo. Andrewes (son of the Dean), 
Sixth Preacher of Canterbury Cathedral. 

Rev. J. H. Barber, B.A. Aston Sand- 
ford R. Buckingham. 

Rev. C. James Burton, Lydd V. Kent. 

Rev. H. Wiles, M.A. Hitchin V. Herts. 

Rev. J. Hodgson, M. A. Kennington V. 
Kent. 

Rev. Henry Law, Childwall V. Lanca- 
shire. 

Rev. R. Cruttwell, LL.B. Spexhall R. 
Suffolk. 

Rev. Edward Paske, M.A. Battisford V. 
Suffolk. 

Rev. L. R. Brown, B. A. Thorington R. 
Suffolk. 

Rev. J. Homfray, B. A. one of the Mi- 
nisters of St.George’s Chapel, Great Yar- 
mouth. 

Rev. J. Surtees (Rector of Banham), to 
a Prebend at Bristol. 

Rev. Henry W. Whinfield, Battlesdon 
R. Northamptonshire. 

Rev. Charles Mackie, M.A. Quarley 
R. Hants. 


DisPensaTION. 
Rev. James Blackburo, M. A. Vicar of 
Gainford, Durham, to hold the adjoining 
Rectory of Romaldkirk, 


Civit Promotions. 


Mr. Alderman Magnay, elected Lord 
Mayor of London, 

Mr. D. K. Sandford, B.A. of Christ 
Church, Oxford, elected Professor of 
Greek in the University of Glasgow. 


————— 


BIRTHS. 


Sept. 21. At Tockington, Gloucester- 
shire, the wife of John Murray, esq. of 
Little Harle Tower, Northumberland, a 
son.—22. At Julian’s, Herts, the wife of 
Adolphus Meetkirke, esq. a daughter, 

Lately. At Collier’s Wood, Surrey, the 
wife of John Tyrrell, esq. a dau —The wife 
of H. Brougham, esq. M.P. a daughter. 

Oct. 8. At Government House, Jersey, 
the Lady of his Excellency Sir Colin Hal- 
ket, K.C.B. and G.C.H. a dau,—9. In Up- 


per Norton-st. Mrs. John Baines, a son.— 
17. At Loudham Hall, Suffolk, the Lady 
Sophia Macdonald, a son.—20. In Glou- 
cester-place, the wife of M. M’Namara, 
esq. a son.—22, In Upper Seymour-street, 
the wife of Rob, Westley Hall, esq. High 
Sheriff of Essex, a daughter.— The wife of 
Stanley Cary, esq. of Follerton, in the 
county of Devon, a daughter.—24, At 
Richmond, Surrey, the wife of George 
Bartelott Smyth, esq. a son, 


MAR. 
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MARRIAGES. 


ae 


Sept. 5. At Woburn, Alaric A. Watts, 
esq. to Z. M. Wiffen, member of the So- 
ciety of Friends. 

10. At Leghorn, the Hon. Arthur Hill 
Trevor, son of Lord Viscount Dungannon, 
to Sophia, dau. of Gorges Darcy Irvine, 
esq: of Castle Irvine (Fermanagh), Ireland, 

12; Rev. Edw. James, perpetoal cu- 
rate bf Mortlake, to Sarah, dau. of Fred, 
Reeves, esq. of East Sheen. 

13. At Gretna Green, Francis H. N. 
Drake, esq. to Miss Catherine Bacon, both 
of Wells, Somersetshire. 

18. At Bath, by a Catholic Clergy- 
man, and on the 23d, at Gretna Green, 
Charles Dormer, esq. to Eliza, dau. of 
Charles Frederick de Coetlogon, esq. 

Charles Marsh Adams, esq. of Coventry, 
to Catherine Mary, dau. of the late Jacob 
Turner, esq. of Park Hall. 

. 19. Maximilian J. Wolff, esq. of Man- 
chester, Jamaica, to Maria, dau. of Hy- 
men Cohen, esq. of London. 

23. Mr. Henry Carter, of Parliament- 
street, to Elizabeth Jane, dau. of the late 
Dr. Bourgeois, and third niece to Sir 
Francis Bourgeois. 

At Leghorn, John Christie, esq. of Hod- 
desdon, Herts, to Caroline, dau. of John 
Falconar, esq. his Britannic Majesty’s 
Consul General for Tuscany. 

25. James Bishop, esq. of Woburn- 
place, to Emily, dau, of the late Rev. Dr. 
Berkeley, of Writtle, Essex. 

At Wincanton, Mr. James Helps, of 
London, to Anne, dau. of the late Rev. 
James Plucknett, of Balsam House, Win- 
canton, 

26. James Pew, esq. of the Ordnance 
Office, Tower, to Miss Catherine Harriet 
Mason, of Camberwell, 

27. J. Hewitson, esq. of Mile End, to 
Rebecca, dau. of Capt. Pinkey, of the 
West India service. 

28. Thos. Maling, son of Col. Welsh, 
of Hertford street, to Frances Sophia, dau. 
of the late Wm. Hunter, esq. 

Oct. 1. Lieut.-Col. Sam. Hall, of the 
89th reg. to Sophia Mary, dau. of Chas. 
Lambert, esq. of Fitzroy-square. 

Mr. Chas, Marmaduke Wilson, of York- 
street, to Frances Maria, dau. of R. W. 
Elliston, esq. of Stratford-place, and of 

Lane Theatre, 

2. Major James Hacket, of the East 
India service, to Marguerite, dau. of the 
late Colonel Gledesdale, of Whitehaven, 
Cumberland. 

3. Lieut.-colonel Darling, to Mrs. 
O'Rourke, widow of the late Lieut.-col. 
O'Rourke, and dau. of the Hon. Robert 
Reid, President of his Majesty’s Council 
in the island of Domivica. 


5. Rev. James Elborough, of Thet- 
ford, Norfolk, to Anne, dau. of Wm. Box, 
esq. of Ramsgate. 

6. Edward James, esq. of James Hall, 
Trelawney, Jamaica, to Charlotte, relict 
of the late Thomas White, esq. of Chapel- 
place, Duke-street, Westminster. 

Thomas Hunt, esq. of Montagu-street, 
to Louisa, dau. of the late Dr, John Miers 
Lettsom. 

Henry Charles, son of Henry Hugh 
Hoare, esq. of Barn Elms, Surrey, to Mrs, 
Prince, dau. of the late Gen. Ainslie. 

10, Charles Stuart, esq. of Rothsay, 
N. B. to Miss Leake, of Barnes, Surrey. 

Thomas, Dumbledon, esy. to Augusta, 
dau. of Egerton Leigh, esq. of High 
Leigh, and of Twemlow, Cheshire. 

Mr. Joseph Dalton, apothecary, of 
Carey street, to Miss Mary-Anne Alder- 
ton, of Woolwich, 

Chas, Cookson, esq. of Leeds, to Sarah, 
dau. of the Rev. Wm. Nesfield, M.A. 
Rector of Brancepath, near Durham. 

11. David Prentice, esq. Editor of 
The Glasgow Chronicle, to Mary, dau. of 
Thos. Craig, esq. late of Nantwich, 

Capt. James Kay, to Miss Mary Dixon, 
of Durham, 

13, At Chingford, A. Podmore, esq. to 
Mary, daughter of the late Wm. Pember- 
ton, esq. formerly of the Royal Navy. 

Mr. Willey, of Wellclose.square, Soli- 
citor, to Miss Slipper, of Hackney. 

Hon. Capt. Campbell, R.N. M. P. to 
Charlotte, dau. of Gen. Gascoyne, M.P. 

Mr. Wm. Cursham, Solicitor, at Not- 
tingham, to Mary, dau. of the late W. 
Lambert, esq. of Queen-square. 

John Hawkins, esq. of Balams, Herts, 
to Maria Anne, dau. of the late Charles 
Dodd, esq. of Piggotts End, Herts. 

15. Thomas Brooksbank, esq. of Gray’s 
lon-square, to Mary, dau. of William 
Faithorn, esq. of Middle Aston, Oxford- 
shire. 

Chas, James Beverley, esq. Surgeon, 
R. N. to Harriet, dau. of Mr. Payne, of 
Harley-street. 

16. At Ansley Church, co, Warwick, 
by the Rev. Francis Astley, John Chet- 
wode, esq. eldest son of Sir Jobn Chet- 
wode of Oakley, in the county of Stafford, 
bart. and nephew of the Earl of Stamford, 
to Elizabeth Juliana, eldest daughter of 
John Newdigate Ludford, esq. D. C. L. of 
Aosley Hall. 

Lately, At St. George’s Church, Han- 
over-square, the Rev. John Brewster, jun. 
Vicar of Greatham, co. Durham, and of 
Laughton, Lincolnshire, to Elizabeth, eld- 
est dau. of George Frederick Lochley, esq. 
Lalf Moon. street, Piccadilly. 

OBL. 





Joun Rennig, Esg. 

Oct. 4. In Stamford-street, Black- 
friars, in his 64th year, John Rennie, 
Esq. the celebrated engineer. 

Mr. Rennie was born in Scotland, and 
from his earliest years devoted himself 
to the art of a civil engineer. He was 
the intimate friend and companion of 
his excellent countryman, the late Mr. 
Watt; their habits and pursuits were 
similar. They worked together, and to 
their joint efforts are we chiefly indebted 
for the gigantic power of the steam- 
engine in all our manufactories. He 
married early in life Miss Mackintosh, 
a beautiful young woman, whom he had 
the misfortune to lose some years ago, 
but who left him an interesting and ac- 
complished family. They have now to 
lament the loss of the best of parents, 
who, though possessed of a constitution 
and frame so robust as to give the pro- 
mise of a very long life, sunk under an 
attack at the early age of 64. 

The death of Mr. Rennie is a na- 
tional calamity, His loss cannot be ade- 
quately supplied by any living artist, for, 
though we have many able engineers, 
we know of none who so eminently pos- 
sess solidity of judgment with profound 
knowledge, and the happy tact of apply- 
ing to every situation, where he was 
called upon to exert his faculties, the 
precise form of remedy that was want- 
ing to the existing evil. Whether it was 
to stem the torrent and violence of the 
most boisterous sea—to make new har- 
bours, or to render those safe which 
were before dangerous or inaccessible— 
to redeem distriets of fruitful land from 
encroachment by the ocean, or to de- 
liver them from the pestilence of stag- 
nant -marsh—to level hills, or to tie 
them together by aqueducts or arches, 
or by embankment to raise the valley 
between them—to make bridges that 
for beauty surpass all others, and for 
strength seem destined to endure to 
the latest posterity, Mr. Rennie had no 
rival, Every part of the United King- 
dom es monuments of his glory, 
and they are as stupendous as they are 
useful. They will present to our child- 
ren’s children objects of admiration for 
their grandeur, and of gratitude to the 
author of their utility. Compare the 


works of Mr. Rennie with the most 
boasted exploits of the French engineers, 
and remark how they tower above them. 
Look at the Breakwater at Plymouth, 
in comparison with the Cassvons at 
Cherburg—any one of his Canals with 
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that of Ourke, and his Waterloo-bridge 
with that of Nuilly. Their superiority is 
acknowledged by — liberal French- 
man. He cultivated his art with the 
most enthusiastic ardour, and instead 
of being merely a theorist, he prepared 
himself for practical efficiency by visit- 
ing and minutely inspecting every work 
of magnitude in every country that bore 
similitude with those which he might be 
ealled on to construct ; and his library 
abounded in a richer collection of scien- 
tific writings than that of almost any indi- 
vidual. The loss of such a man is irrepara- 
ble. Cutoff in the full vigour of his mind, 
his death seems to suspend for a time the 
march of national improvement, until 
the just fame of his merit shall animate 
our rising artists to imitate his great ex- 
ample, and to prepare themselves by 
study and observation to overcome, as 
he did, the most formidable impedi- 
ments to the progress of buman enter- 
prise, of industry, and of increased fa- 
cility in all the arts of life. The inte- 
grity of Mr. Rennie in the fulfilment of 
his labours, was equal to his genius in 
the contrivance of his plans and machi- 
nery. He would suffer none of the mo- 
dern subterfuges for real strength to be 
resorted to by the contractors employed 
to execute what he had undertaken. 
Every thing he did was for futurity, as 
well as present advantage. An engineer 
is not like an architect. He has no com- 
mission on the amount of his expendi- 
ture; if he had, Mr. Rennie would have 
been one of the most opulent men in 
England, for many millions have been 
expended under his eye. But his glory 
was in the justice of his proceedings, and 
his enjoyment in the success of his la- 
bours. It was only as a millwright that 
he engaged himself to execute the work 
he planned, and in this department so- 
ciety is indebted to him for econemising 
the power of water, so as to give an in- 
crease of energy, by its specific gravity, 
to the natural fall of streams, and to 
make his mills equal to four-fold the 
produce of those which, before his time, 
depended solely on the impetus of the 
current. His mills of the greatest size 
work as smoothly as clock-work, and 
by the alternate contact of wood and 
iron, are less liable to the hazard of fire 
by friction. His mills, indeed, are mo- 
dels of perfection. 

lf the death of such a man is a na- 
tional loss, what must it be tw his pri- 
vate friends and to bis amiable family ? 
Endeared to all who kuew him by the 
gentle- 
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gentleness of his temper, the cheerful- 
ness with which he communicated the 
riches of his mind, and, forwarded the 
views of those who made useful disco- 
veries or improvements in machinery or 
implements, procured him universal re- 
spect. He gave to inventors all the be- 
nefits of his experience, removed diffi- 
culties which had not occurred to the 
author, or suggested alterations which 
adapted the instrument to its use. No 
jealousy nor self-interest ever prevented 
the exercise of this free and unbounded 
communication ; for the love of science 
was superior in his mind to all merce- 
nary feeling. 

The remains of this ingenious indi- 
vidual were deposited in St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral. Among a vast number of dis- 
tinguished persons who followed him to 
the grave, were Sir Joseph Yorke, Sir 
Humphrey Davy, Sir J. Seppings, Sir 
George Cockburn, Sir J. B. Martin, Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, Sir James Shaw, Mr. 
Geo. Abercrombie Robinson, chairman 
of the East India Company, Mr. Chan- 
try, R. A. Mr. William T. Brande, 
&c. &e, 


Joun WALTERS, Eso. 


Oct.4. At Brighton, John Walters, 


Esq. of Fenchurch Buildings, London, 
architect and engineer, after 12 months 
of almost unparalleled sufferings, brought 
on by cold, and by incessant attention 


to his profession. He was educated, 
when young, at Bishops Waltham School, 
under his late much-respected relatives, 
the Rev. Charles Walters, and the Rev. 
John Voden Walters, whose deaths are 
recorded in the Obituary for March 1811, 
and August 1812, Enthusiastically at- 
tached to his profession, he pursued with 
indefatigable ardour the various studies 
connected with it. While he viewed 
with discriminating judgment, and with 
the eye of taste, the classic models of 
Greece and Rome, he did not confine 
himself to these, nor did he neglect the 
beautiful Architecture of the Middle 
Ages, vulgarly miscalled Gothic. The 
exquisite remains of it, which are the 
pride and the ornament of this country, 
were the constant subjects of his study, 
and with what success he imitated them 
(and to do this well is no mean perform- 
ance—no slight praise) may be seen by 
the specimens he has left behind him, 
as records of his genius and perseverance. 
The beautiful Gothic Chapel on the Lon- 
don Hospital Estate may be adduced as 
a proof of this assertion: correct in its 
designs, as well as its execution, and 
possessing all the light and airy ele- 
gance of the Pointed Style, it has re- 


John Walters, Esqg.—Rev. Dr. Cope. 
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ceived much and deserved commenda- 
tion: it has obtained the approbation 
of some of the most distinguished cha- 
racters in the Church, and attracted the 
notice even of Royalty. 

The Building stands, and will stand, 
a monument of his talents, but the 
Architect is fled to the presence of that 
Being, to whom it yet remains to be 
dedicated. 

Besides the Auction Mart, and other 
works, he rebuilt the Parish Church of 
St. Paul, Shadwell. Confined in the ex- 
penditure (as well in this, as in the for- 
mer instance) to a sum comparatively 
small and inadequate, and submitting 
his plans to parochial approbation, he, 
nevertheless, produced a building simply 
neat, and elegantly chaste. The steeple 
is peculiarly beautiful, and it is not too 
much to say, that in correctness of de- 
sign, and in the simple harmony of its 
several parts, it scarcely yields to the 
most admired object of the kind in the 
metropolis. 

He extended his views to Naval Ar- 
chitecture, and invented a diagonal 
Truss with metal braces, to be placed 
on the bottoms of vessels: at once sim- 
ple and mathematically correct, it is 
gradually adopting, and may one day 
perbaps be found of such consideration 
for the Navy, as to prolong the exist- 
ence of shipping, reduce the frequency 
of repairs, and be the means of prevent- 
ing such vast imports of Oak timber 
from foreign states: in the Merchants 
service also it would be of considerable 
advantage, when the interest of ship 
owners is so much on the decline from 
various causes, arising from the rivalry 
of commerce, 

In this way was his life ever actively 
engaged, (a life marked for a hatred of 
falsehood, and for an undeviating course 
of proud integrity,) ’till at last, at the 
early age of 39, the frame worn out, 
and the constitution exhausted, the spi- 
rit, full of peace, took its departure to 
the great Architect of the Universe. 


Rev. Georce Cope, D. D. 

Sept. 5. At his house in Hereford, 
in his 66th year, after a long and pain- 
ful illness, the Rev. George Cope, D.D. 
Canon Residentiary of that Cathedral, 
Vicar and Portionist of Bromyard, and 
Vicar of Madley in that Diocese. The 
conscientious manner in which he dis- 
charged the important duties of his sa- 
cred function; his inflexible integrity 
as a magistrate ; his exemplary piety ; 
and his affectionate regard for his pa- 
rents; the constant steadiness and at- 
tachment to his friends, and bis almost 

un- 
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unbounded charity, make his loss a sub- 
ject of deep and lasting regret, to all 
who had the bappiness of knowing him. 

His remains were deposited on the 
12th ult. by his own appointment, be- 
neath the North Porch of the Cathedral ; 
with great solemnity and respect, the 
Very Reverend the Dean officiating as 
Minister. And on the following Sunday 
the Venerable Bishop of the Diocese, 
in the conclusion of his sermon, paid 
an elegant and just tribute to his me- 
mory, eulogizing in a forcible manner 
his character as a Man, a Christian, and 
a Divine, strongly recommending his 
pastoral conduct to his clerical breth- 
ren as an example, and his private worth 
and unceasing benevolence to the imi- 
tation of all. 

By his Will, dated in April, 1820, 
amongst other bequests, he has be- 
queathed the following sums for various 
public purposes :—.£1000 in Trust, to 
be equally divided between the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge ; 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts; the Society 
established for the rebuilding and: en- 
larging Churches and Chapels ; and the 
School for the Education and Maiate- 
nance of the Orphan Children of the 
Clergy.—£1000 to the Dean of Here- 
ford in Trust for ever, the interest to 
be annually appropriated in equal pro- 
portions to Ten Old Maidens, or Single 
Women of virtuous character.— £500 
to the Dean and Chapter of Hereford 
towards setting up a Window of Painted 
or Stained Glass of some sacred subject 
at the East end of the Choir, or West 
end of the Nave of their Cathedral, pro- 
vided it is set up within seven years 
after his decease. —£200 to the en 
and Chapter of Hereford, the interest 
thereof to be annually paid by them to 
provide an Eighth Chorister in their 
Cathedral, provided he is allowed to at- 
tend the Grammar School like the other 
seven, and the Junior Canon is dis- 
posed to allow him (5/. 5s.) per annum ; 
similar to the other Canons.—£200 to 
the General Infirmary at Hereford.— 
£200 to St. Ethelbert’s Hospital at He- 
reford, to provide Fuel for the Poor of 
the Hospital at Christmas. — £200 to 
the Poor of the Parish of Allensmore 
and Clehonger as one Parish, the Inte- 
rest for ever.—£200 to the Poor of Sel- 
lack and Caple as one Parish, the In- 
terest for ever—2£300 to the Pvor of 
Bromyard, the Interest for ever.—£300 
to the Poor of Madley, the Interest 
for ever.—£300 to St. Peter’s, Here- 
ford, the Interest for ever. 


Rev. Dr. Cope.—J. 
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J. Doveras Strautt, Esg. 

Aug. 26. At Constantinople, J. Doug- 
las Strutt, Esq. aged 27, only son of Jo- 
seph Strutt, Esq. This amiable young 
man left his native country, 14 months 
ago, on his travels for the gratification 
of his taste, and in pursuit of intellec- 
tual improvement. He traversed France, 
Switzerland, and Italy, visited Sicily and 
Malta, and from thence, such of the 
Greek Islands, as the lately troubled 
state of the times, and the prevalence of 
the plague rendered accessible. In the 
course of his interesting tour, he col- 
lected many excellent specimens of na- 
tural productions, and was successful in 
obtaining some valuable relicks of Clas- 
sical Antiquity. Several packages, con- 
taining beautiful works in sculpture and 
painting, had been already sent by him 
to England, and he is understood to 
have had in his possession at the time 
of his lamented decease, other proofs 
of the delighted attention which he was 
paying to the study of the fine arts. He 
was at Naples immediately before, and 
at the time of the Austrians entering 
that city; and there, and subsequent! 
at Messina, he narrowly escaped wit 
life from the violence of an ungoverned 
soldiery. In his course from Malta to 
Corfu, the vessel in which he sailed was 
in imminent hazard of shipwreck from 
the violence of a storm. His ultimate 
project was to reach even Egypt, that 
land of early science and remote anti- 
quity. But on his voyage from Smyrna 
to Constantinople he was seized with a 
malignant fever incidental to the cli- 
mate. He was considered dangerously 
ill on his landing at Constantinople, 
and was conveyed to the apartments 
which had been previously prepared for 
him at Pera, in the environs of that ce- 
lebrated Metropolis. But notwithstand- 
ing the judicious and unceasing atten- 
tions of Dr. Mac Guffog, the Physician 
to the British Embassy and Factory, 
and the skill of two other eminent phy- 
sicians, aided by the anxious care of his 
personal friends and those of his family, 
he died, to the unspeakable grief of all 
around him, on the day stated above, 
and was interred on the following day 
with those demonstrations of respect, 
esteem, and regret, which bis amiable 
dispositions and manners, and bis un- 
timely fate, so justly excited : 

** By foreign hands his dying eyes were 
clos’d, *d, 


pos 
By foreign hands bis deceat limbs com- 
By foreign hands his peaceful grave 


adorn’d, [mourn’d.” 
By strangers honour’d, and by strangers 
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G. H, Srrutt, Eso. 

Oct. 1. At Plymouth, G, H. Strutt, 
Esq. of Milford, eldest son of G. B. 
Strutt, Esq. of Belper, in Derbyshire. 

He bore an anxious and protracted 
illness with christian and manly forti- 
tude. For months before his decease, 
he wished for life only as it might be 
the means of lengthened usefulness ; 
and even when he deemed his recovery 
hopeless, and was perfectly resigned to 
the dispensation of Providence, he still 
thought it an act of duty to his family, 
to neglect no means of restoration which 
the tenderness of friendship suggested 
might be effectual. Under the full as- 
surance that he could not survive the 
ensuing winter in England, he prepared 
to avail himself of the milder climate in 
the South of Europe, and had reached 
Plymouth on his way to Falmouth, with 
the view of embarking from that port. 
Soon after his arrival there the symp- 
toms of his disorder increased, and he 
resigned his spirit to Him who gave it. 

The death of this amiable man, in the 
very prime of life, and amidst every 
promise of extensive usefulness, may be 
regarded as a loss to society at large, as 
well as to the family circle of which he 
was the delight and the ornament.— 
Gentle and modest in his deportment, 
affable and courteous in bis manners, 
kind and benevolent in his dispositions, 
he won the regard of all who enjoyed his 
acquaintance. Possessing a mind alive 
to the beauties of nature, and to the at- 
tractions of the fine arts, his conversation 
was easy, interesting, and improving. 
His scientific acquirements, particularly 
on subjects connected with mechanical 
philosophy, were highly respectable ; 
and his improvements in the arrange- 
ments of the extensive works at Mil- 
ford and Belper bear testimony to his 
skill and genius. In agricultural em- 
ployments he took a lively interest, and 
conducted an establishment of this na- 
ture, on a plan, which rendered bis farm 
a just object of admiration, and a mo- 
del for his neighbourhood. His acquaint- 
ance with subjects of political economy 
was correct and practical ; and the be- 
nevolence of his character led him so 
to apply his information as to promote 
the interests of the numerous work- 
people under his influence. His plans 
for their welfare were not of a visionary 
and impracticable nature, but tended at 
once to inculcate a spirit of industry, 
order, cleanliness, sobriety, and thus to 
secure the real independence of the poor. 
Institutions for the diffusion of know- 
ledge among them had his zealous sup- 
port and active services, and indeed no- 
thing which concerned this important 


G..-H. Strutt, Zsqg.—Mrs. Sarah Bond. 


” (Oct. 


portion of his fellow-creatures was re- 
garded with indifference by him. Ju- 
dicious as were the arrangements already 
carried into practice under his superin- 
tendance, he entertained yet more en- 
larged views for the amelioration of 
their condition. But his early death 
has broken off that virtuous purpose of 
his mind, and bequeathed to his sur- 
vivors the duty of giving full effect to 
his benevolent intentions. 


Mrs. Saran Bonp. 

Oct. 7. At her house, Cambridge 
Heath, Hackney Road, Sarah Bond, an 
old maiden lady, upwards of 70 years 
of age. ‘She was a most singular cha- 
racter. She kept no servant, associ- 
ated with none of ber neighbours, and 
her only intimate was a favourite cat. 
Her doors and windows were constantly 
kept secured, and the signal of the 
milkman, or any one applying for ad- 
mission, was throwing a stone against 
the door or window. A neighbour's 
daughter was in the babit of going every 
morning to procure her water; but on 
the 8th inst. after repeated signals, she 
could get no entrance. The girl went 
for her mother, and with a diamond 
ring they cut a pane of glass, got ad- 
mission, and ded up stairs. There 
they found the old lady, by the side of 
her bed, with her clothes on, and a 
small piece of cat’s meat in her hand. 
They soon discovered that she was dead. 
It is supposed she died of apoplexy, as 
no marks of violence appeared, nor was 
any of the property disturbed. From 
the abstemious manner of her living, it 
was supposed her circumstances were 
very limited ; but on examining her 
drawers, Stock Receipts and Government 
Securities were found to the amount of 
near One Hundred Thousand Pounds! 
She always declared she would make no 
will, for “the King’ should have all 
her money. Every search has been 
made, but no will found. Her sister 
died a few years ago and left her 7000/. 
which, it now seems, she at first de- 
clined, saying she was not in want of 
money. 

The death of this eccentric woman 
created a great sensation in the neigh- 
bourhood where she lived, among such 
of ber own sex as now and then could 
get a bird’s-eye glimpse of her while 
living; one lamented that she was not 
so fortunate as to have proffered her 
services ; another that she had not of- 
fered to make her bed, and assist her 
in ber domestic arrangements, &c. so 
as to have a chance of coming in for 
some part of her immense wealth. In 
the year 1812, it is said she had 30,000/. 

in 
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in the funds, and the same year she had 
15,0004. left her; at that time she had 
sunk 12,0007. for a proportionate life 
annuity. Living in so abstemious a 
manner, no doubt the interest and com- 
pound interest of all her money has ever 
since been accumulating. 

Several claimants to an old lady’s 
property have already made their ap- 
pearance. One claimant is Mr. Thomas 
Bond, chairmaker and hardwareman at 
Durham. His father, who came from 
Staffordshire, had a sister Sarah Bond, 
of whom neither he nor any of his fa- 
mily had heard for many years; and 
Thomas Bond has not a doubt that the 
eccentric deceased is that same person, 
and of course his aunt. Other claim- 
ants appear in the family of the Bonds 
of Maresfield, near Bath, to whom she 
was known. She resided in Bath at the 


time Milsom-street was building, and 
was on good terms with some part of 
the family, and known to be a relative, 


Mrs. Newsery. 

Oct.11. At Clapham, aged 75, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Newbery, widow of Mr. Francis 
Newbery, formerly of St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, ter an illness of 16 years, en- 
dured with uncommon fortitude and re- 
signation. 

Mr. F, Newbery, the husband of Mrs. 
Newbery, was nephew of the celebrated 
Mr. John Newbery, the recollection of 
whom in our infantile days, is strongly 
impressed on our memory, by those de- 
lightful little Tales—The “ History of 
Goody Two Shoes,” and of “ Giles Gin- 
quien’, who in 

—— “wisdom sound 

Sold useful learning by the pound.” 

Mr. Francis Newbery pursued the same 
line of publishing as his Uncle had so 
successfully begun, and continued it un- 
til his decease in the year 1780 ;—his 
Widow then succeeded him, and added 
many an useful and engaging work to 
the stock of Juvenile Literature ;—on 
her relinquishing business in the year 
1801, she was succeeded by the present 
publishers of the Gentleman's Magazine, 
who, with unabated zeal, are doing much 
for the rising generation, by bringing 
forward books which have a sure ten- 
dency to store the mind of youth with 
religious morals, and scientific and amus- 
ing information. 


Mr. Luxe Cuaries Cape. 
Oct.6. In his shop, of a ruptured 
blood-vessel, aged 50 years, leaving a 
wife and son-in-law in very dependent 
circumstances, Mr. Luke Charles Cade, 
Gewr. Mac. October, 1821. 
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Mrs. Newbery.—Mr. L. C. Cade. 
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of Paradise-row, Chelsea, grocer. By 
our humane readers the memorial of 
this man, humble in rank and depressed 
in fortune throughout a life of industry 
and patience, (we think) will not be pe- 
rused without some sentiment of eon- 
eern, To all the race of mankind the 
wisdom of Providence imparts not alike 
the advantages, precarious at the best, 
of worldly good ; but to all strictly mer- 
ciful, impartial, and just, its mysterious 
decrees assign their separate and pro- 
per portions of trials. Happiest per- 
haps, in a prospective view of the whole 
system of the divine ceconomy and ad- 
ministration, are they—the meek ones 
upon earth—who bear betimes and long 
the heaviest yoke! At least, one truth 
is certain: death never comes to its ob- 
ject arrayed in terrors, when Faith and 
Hope whisper the doctrine of Christi- 
anity. Assuredly, the calamities which 
have befallen the family of Cade do not 
often occur in one household, The 
mother died many years ago a com- 
mon death of sickness and decay. The 
father fell backwards into a vat of boil- 
ing elder wine, and expired within a few 
hours after the accident, in his 82d year. 
A brother, engaged as captain in the 
trade with Russia, lost his property by 
shipwreck, and pined away disconsolate 
on shore, in the prime of life. Of two 
sisters, one threw herself headlong from 
a garret window on the flagstones in the 
street, during a paroxysm of delirium ; 
another still exists, indeed; but she is 
insane, and in the last hopeless state of 
dissolution by a complication of dis- 
orders. Ardently desirous to shew their 
esteem for the fair character of Mr. L. 
C, Cade, by assisting him in the increase 
of his income, when the royal assent was 
obtained for the new parochial Act, a 
powerful body of the inhabitant house- 
holders determined to elect him a col- 
lector of the poor rates ; and he was ap- 
pointed to that post of trust, after a se- 
vere contest of two days continuance, 
by a majority of 87 substantial single 
votes (or plumpers, technically so called) 
over his highest unsuccessful opponent, 
on Wednesday, Ist August, 1821. The 
anxiety of his mind, operating too keenly 
on a body almost exhausted by excessive 
fatigue, injured his health; a violent 
fall from a carriage-top brought on his 
pulmonary hemorrhage ; and, lastly, a 
most unpleasant and unexpected misun- 
derstanding relative to the candidate’s 
undeniable sureties overwhelmed his 
sinking spirits, and accelerated the fa- 
tal result materially. Pope affirms, that 
* an honest man’s the noblest work of 
God.” L.C.Cade was honest in all his 
dealings with men, and pious in the ser- 
vice 
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vice of his God. To the Searcher of hearts 
with reverence we leave him, relying on 
redeeming grace. W. 


Mr, Wittiam Anous. 


Oct. 12. Aged 69, Mr. Wm. Angus, 
landscape and historical engraver. He 
was a pupil of Mr. William Walker, 
the well-known engraver of scenery. 
In his better days Mr. Angus was justly 
considered very eminent in his art, and 
had his full share of employment. 

Amongst his most pleasing works, 
may be noticed, ‘* The Seats otf the No- 
bility and Gentry in Great Britain and 
Wales; in a collection of Select Views, 
engraved by W. Angus from pictures 
and drawings by the most eminent Art- 
ists. With Descriptions of each View.” 
Ato. 1787—1815. He also engraved for 
many years very beautiful little plates 
for the Atlas Pocket, chiefly after 


the designs of Thomas Stothard, esq. 
R.A 


Unfortunately he made little provi- 
sion for the latter period of his life; 
and when his powers in a great de- 
gree failed him, yet wholly dependent 
on his own exertions, he had the mor- 
tification to find himself supplanted by 
younger artists, 

One of his pupils has far surpassed 
his master; we allude to Mr. W. B. 
Cuoke, whose engravings of the  South- 
ern Coast,” and various other works, 
have excited such general approbation. 

Mr. Angus has left a widow, but had 
no children. ' 


Tuomas WILKINSON, Esg. 

Feb. 9. At Kattywar, in the East In- 
dies, to the great grief of his parents 
and friends, Thomas Wilkinson, of the 
2d Bombay Native Cavalry, Assistant 
Adjutant General to the Field force un- 
der the command of the Hon, Col. Stan- 
hope, and eldest son of Anthony Wil- 
kinson, esq. of Hull. This highly pro- 
mising young officer, thus early cut 
off, bad been on active service during 
a period of nearly 10 years, in which 
time he had frequently distinguished 
himself; but at the late memorable 
siege of Dwarka, on the 26th of No- 
vember last, his services were such as 
to call forth the admiration of his 
commanding officer, and were publicly 
acknowledged in the official dispatches 
of that affair. The sweetness of bis dis- 
position, and his general inclination to 
render the duty of his profession plea- 
sant to all around him, had long en- 
deared him to his brother officers ; by 
his commanding officer, Col. Stanhope, 
in particular, he was highly valued 
_ and esteemed, by whom, and all who 


had the pleasure of his acquaintance, 
his loss will be deeply felt. As a last 
sad testimony of respect to his memory 
as a soldier, and as a man, his brother 
officers have caused a monument to be 
erected over his remains, at the village 
of Juna, in Kattywar. 


Cot. Cotin MACKENZIE. 


May 8. Near Calcutta, aged 68 years, 
Col, Colin Mackenzie, C.B. of the Madras 
Engineers, Surveyor-General of India. 
The services of Colonel Mackenzie as an 
engineer or surveyor on the Continent of 
India, in Ceylon, and in the Eastern 
isiends, have been acknowledged by the 
different Governments under which he was 
employed, and by the Honourable the 
Court of Directors, on many occasions, 
during a long public life of more than 40 
years. His talents, erudition, and re- 
search, as an Antiquary, are well known 
to the learned in India, and to the literati 
of Europe, who have cultivated the lan- 
guages and studied the antiquities of the 
East. 


DEATHS. 

18°1. At Surat, in the East Indies, 
Jan. 11.°™ Lieut. Francis Strangwayes, 
of 65th regiment, younger son of Richard 
Strangwayes, esq. of Weil, Yorkshire, 

March 29. At Dinvapore, in the East 
Indies, Col. Alex. M‘Leod, C. B. late com- 
mander of the 59th regiment stationed 
there—a most respectable officer and very 
worthy man, 

April 7. In Moorgyhuttab, aged 50, 
Syed Sudduck, a well-known Persian mer- 
chant, long resident at Calcutta. 

April 24. At Seringapatam, aged 38, 
Wm. Lowther Church, esq. seuior Captain 
of the 18th Madras Infantry, and late of 
Whitehaven, Cumberland, 

May. At Muttra, in the East Indies, 
Major Charles Ryder, 3d Native Cavairy, 
second sn of Thomas Ryder, esq. of the 
Charter House. ‘ 

May 27. On board the Maria India- 
man, on bis passage to England for the 
recovery of his health, aged 24, Thomas 
Walker Friday, esq. of the Madras Artil- 
lery, eldest son of John Friday, esq. of 
Ramsgate. 

May 28. At Weymouth, Catharine- 
Frances, wife of Mr. Small, surgeon, and 
youngest daughter of the Rev. Mr. Cox- 
well, of Ablington House, co. Gloucester. 

June 10. In the 42d year of his age, 
during his passage home for the recovery 
of his health, Captain William Perkins, 
10:h regiment of Bombay Native Infantry, 
eldest sou of the late William Perkins, 
esq. of Manningtree, Essex. 

Aug. 9. At Rome, in his 80th year, 
Sir Walter Synnot, knight, of Ballymoyer 
(Armagh), Ireland, of whicb he-had beea 

an 
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an active Magistrate for 30 years, and 
had materially contributed to the civiliza- 
tion and improvement of that part of the 
country, by a constant residence, and 
the opening of new roads, and extensive 
planting. His ancestors held large pos- 
sessions in the county of Wexford, all of 
which they were deprived of by Cromwell, 
for fighting for their King and country, 
and they were never restored to them by 
Charles. —Col. David Synnot was Gover- 
nor of Wexford, when besieged by Crom- 
well, whose army broke in during a capi- 
tulation, and put 2000 of the garrison to 
the sword. Seven brothers of this family 
sat at one time in the Irish Parliament. 

Sept. 2. At Sienna, in Italy, Miss J. 
Anna Cullen, 

At Wigan, Robert Bolton, esq. an Al- 
derman of that Borough, in which he twice 
served the office of Mayor; in 1805 and 
1815. 

Sept. 5. At Haverfordwest, aged 92, 
Mr, Robert Rees.—This veteran served in 
the fleet under Admiral Hawke ; and af- 
ter being engaged in the reduction of Bel- 
Jeisle, Manilla, Martinico, St. Lucie, &c. 
lost an arm at the taking of Havannah, on 
board the Dragon. 

Sept. 8. At Margate, Edward Bancroft, 
esq. M. D. 

At Camberwell Grove, aged 67, Edw. 
Griffin, esq. many years Secretary to the 
Sun Fire Office. 

Sept. 10, At Mrs. Verelst’s, Cole-bill 
House, Fulham, Louisa, wife of the Rev. 
Harry West, Rector of Berwick, and Vicar 
of Laughton, in Sussex. 

Sept. 14. In the Stable-yard, St. 
James’s, in his 65th year, Henry Fre- 
derick Grabecker, esq. many years First 
Page to Queen Charlotte. 

Sept. 15. At Dover, on her journey 
home from Sclessin near Liege, Miss De- 
licia Taylor Sutherland, aged 16, only 
daughter of Dr. Sutherland of Belmont- 
street, Aberdeen, She was affectionate 
and dutiful, lovely, amiable, and accom- 
plished. Her premature death is a deep 
affiiction to her parents. 

Sept. 16, In his 76th year, Mr. James 
Ross, of Worcester, engraver.—aAfter at- 
tending Divine Service, he was suddenly 
summoned to appear in the presence of 
his Maker; his “lamp was, however, 
ready trimmed and burning.” His unaf- 
fected piety, strict integrity, cheerful and 

ing m s, had endeared him 
to a numerous circle of friends. The 
death of his wife, in 1817 (with whom he 
had lived upwards of forty years a pattern 
of conjugal affection), though Christian 
fortitude enabled him to support it with 
becoming resignation, was a deprivation 
which he felt deeply the remainder of his 
life. His mind, enriched by study, was a 
complete storehouse of knowledge, which 
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a capacious memory enabled him to bring 
forth for the amusement of his friends ; 
and he possessed a certain playfulness of 
humour which rendered him equally the 
delight of young and old, 

At Palmerston, near Limerick, Mrs. 
Bucknor, widow of the late Mr. Thomas 
Bucknor, at the extraordinary age of 112 
years, She retained her faculties to the 
last, and was able, unti! within a few days, 
to attend to the business of her house. 
She had a full recollection of the death of 
Queen Anve, and lived to witness five 
reigns, 

Sept. 18. At Truro, Thomas Vivian, 
esq. brother to Sir Hussey Vivian. See 
some poetical Lines to his Memory in 
our present Number, p. 360. 

Sept. 19. At Enville, co, Stafford, Mr. 
Edmund Barber, drawing-master. He 
was a pupil of Mr. Daniel Bond of Bir- 
mingham, an artist of superior abilities, 
particularly in landscape. After he had 
left Mr. Bond, he commenced giving in- 
straction in drawing, and attended most 
of the schools and families in that neigh- 
bourhood. He was a pleasant companion, 
and having a plentiful fund of anecdotes, 
rendered his company very agreeable. 

In her 76th year, the Dowager Land- 
grave Caroline of Hesse Homburg.—Her 
Highness was daughter to the Landgrave 
Lewis LX. of Hesse Cassel, born March 2, 
1746. She married on the 27th of Sep- 
tember, 1768, the late Landgrave Frede- 
rick Lewis of Hesse Homburg. 

Thomas Knight, second son of the Rev. 
Thomas Blyth, of Knowle Lodge, War- 
wickshire, and member of Worcester Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

At Harwood Lee, near Bolton, Mr. Pe- 
ter Crook, aged 79. It is remarkable, 
that he was born and lived all his life in 
the house in which he died, the family of 
Crook haviag rented the farm he occupied 
from the Rev. Formby, of Formby, 
and his ancestors, for upwards of 100 
years. At the age of 71, Peter and his 
seven sons afforded an interesting spec- 
tacle to their neighbours; they were all 
employed in mowing the grass of his farm, 
the father leading,.and followed by his 
eldest son, the second following him, and 
the others in regular rotation as to age, 
the youngest, aged 22 years, closing. 
They all survive, and are stout robust 
men. 

Sept. 20, At Clumber, the seat of the 
Duke of Newcastle, sudden!y, Miss Heath, 
Governess in the family of his Grace. 
After passing the evening in higher spirits 
than usual, and retiring to ber room at 11 
o'clock, she was seized with a fit of apo- 
plexy, and expired in a few seconds, in 
the arms of a female domestic.—So highly 
was this lady esteemed, that on the re- 
ceipt of an express communicating the 

mourn- 
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mournful intelligence, the Duke and Du- 
chess, who were at Scarborough, returned 
to Clumber, to show a respect for depart- 
ed worth, not less honourable to their own 
feelings than to the memory of the de- 
ceased, 

Sept. 21. At Hampstead, after bot a few 
minvtes illness, Catherine, wife of Charles 
Barton, esq. Barrister-at-Law, of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. ‘ 

At Guernsey, aged 35, John Conda- 
mine, esq. late his Majesty’s Comptroller, 
or Advocate General, of the Royal Court 
in that island. 

At Ashstead Rectory, in his 64th year, 
the Rev. Wm. Carter, formerly Student of 
Christ Church. 

Sept. 22, In Alsop-place, Regent’s Park, 
in his 14th year, Robert Bath, M.D. 

Sept. 23. At Leamington, John Engel- 
berts Lienbenrood, esq. of Prospect-hill, 
Berks. 

In his 68th year, the Rev. Millington 
Buckley, of Nottingham-p!ace, and Dol- 
vor, Montgomeryshire. 

At the house of her brother, Viscount 
Clifden, at Roebampton, aged 55, the Hon, 
Emily Anne Agar, only daughter of James, 
the first Viscount Clifden. 

At Falmouth, aged 82, James Bull, 
esq. formerly Commander of one of his 
Majesty’s Packets. 

Sept. 24, At Ryde, in his 22d year, 
Wm. Luard Wollaston, esq. of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

At Margate, in his 75th year, James 
Brewer, esq. of Clapham Common, Sur- 
rey, many years one of the Common 
Council of the Ward of Farringdon With- 
out. 

Sept. 25. In Chandos street, Caven- 
dish-square, aged 64, Charles Monro, esq. 
F.S.A. and an active Vice-President of the 
Society for the Management of the Lite- 
rary Fund, 

William Yarnton Mills, esq. of Wadley 
House, Berks, one of his Majesty’s Jus- 
tices of the Peace for the Counties of 
Gloucester and Berks. 

At Gresford Parsonage, Denbighshire, 
Anne, wife of Capt. Charles Jones, R.N. 
of Burlington-street, Bath, and daughter 
of the late Rev. Henry Newcome, Vicar of 
Gresford. 

At Chalfont St. Giles’s, aged 54, Mr. 
Arnott Howard, late of St. Julian’s, St. Ste- 
phen’s, Herts. 

¢. 26. At St. Petersburg, Marga- 
ret Mary, daughter of Edward Clive Bay- 
ley, esq. 

At Storrington, Sussex, Col. Harry Bi- 
shopp, aged 76, youngest son of Sir Cecil 
Bishopp, bart. of Parham Park, in the 
same county. 

Sept.27. At Lauder, William, son of 
Mr. Robert Romanes, merchant. In slid- 
ing from a stack of hay, he came upon a 
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pitchfork, which penetrated his abdomen, 
and caused his death in 19 hours after- 
wards, 

In the Paragon, in her 72d year, Han- 
nah, relict of the late George Gwilt, esq. 
architett, of Southwark, who died in 1807, 
(see vol. LXXVII. p. 1181); and mother 
of George and Joseph Gwilt, esqrs, Fellows 
of the Society of Antiquaries. 

At Greenwich, in his 63d year, Lieut.< 
col. Wm. Frederick Macbean, formerly 
of the 6th reg. of Foot, and youngest son 
of the late Gen, Forbes Macbean, of the 
Royal Artillery. 

Mrs. Hannah, widow of the late Mr. 
John Palmer, of Raddon Court, Thorver- 
ton, Devonshire, aged 92, leaving eight 
children, 47 grand-children, 45 great 
grand-children, in all 100, 

Sept. 28. Mr. Robert Kemball, many 
years of Langham Mill, near Dedham, 
Essex, but lately residing in Chelmsford, 
At his own request, his remains were in- 
terred in the Quakers’ burial-ground, at- 
tended by part of his family, and several 
members of the Society of Friends, Al- 
though Mr. Kemball was not a member, 
the usual forms were observed. The cof- 
fin was of plain elm, uncovered. The 
speakers were, Pheebe ‘Alsop, Mrs. Tho- 
mas Christie, and Nicholas Naftel, sen. 

Aged 100 years and 5 months, Barbara 
Humble, of the Dog Bank, Newcastle. 

At Cray, Perthshire, Catherine Ara- 
bella, eldest daughter of Major James 
Robertson, of Cray. 

Sept. 29, At his mother’s house in 
Wigmore-street, in his 60th year, General 
Andrew Cowell, formerly of the Coldstream 
Guards. 

At Kennington, in her 54th year, Jane, 
relict of Nathaniel Tuck, M.D, late of 
Hail, Yorkshire. 

Sept. 30. Mrs. Sarah Irish, of Berkeley. 
During Divine Service, she dropped down 
suddenly in an apoplectic fit, in her pew. 
Dr. Henry Jenner immediately attended 
her ; but she expired before she could be 
taken home. 

At Frankfort, the Lady Charlotte Hill, 
daughter of the Marchioness of Downshire, 
Baroness Sandys. 

At her brother’s, Thos. Jackson, esq. 
of Camberwell, Mrs. Hatch (mother of 
Oliver Hatch, esq. of Ely-place, and Fri- 
day-street), a woman much respected by 
her neighbours for her upright conduct, 
and particularly her great attention to the 
poor of the village, to whom it will be a 
great loss. 

Lately. Richard Le Hunte, esq. of St. 
Botolph’s, Pembrokeshire, and Artramon, 
Wexford. 

Gloucestershire— At Bream, in his 34th 
year, Robert Bathurst, esq. late of Ben- 


gal. 
Kent —Suddenly, at Chatham, while 
shaking 
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shaking hands with a friend, Ensign Bur- 
rows, of the Veterans, aged 45. 

At Cheltenham, aged 60, Capt: Henry 
Rochfort, late of Boulogne sur Mer, in 
France. 

Inztanp —At Warsop, co. Waterford, 
Geo. Wragg and Grace his wife, aged 
about 80; they both died within the half 
hour, 

Asroap—lIn the Rue de Vendome, Pa- 
ris, the celebrated physician, the Baron 
de Corvisart. 

Of apoplexy, whilst acting in the co- 
medy ‘“‘ La Jeune Hotesse,” at Bagneres, 
M. Ruelle, who played the part of Dur- 
mont, 

At Madrid, Lieut. Thomas Attwood, of 
the British Army, son of Thos. Attwood, 
esq. of his Majesty’s Band, and Organist 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral.—This gentleman 
lost his life by assassination. He had 
taken a bath, for which he offered a piece 
of coin, and required the change. This, 
however, was refused, and he was desired 
to give the exact fee. During a little al- 
tercation on this subject, it is supposed, 
some villain stabbed him in several places, 
and he died on the spot. 

Lieut,-gen. Baron Charles Von Cardell. 
He was born in Prussian Pomerania in 
1764, and was the first who organized the 
horse artillery in Sweden ; he distinguish- 
ed himself in 1807 by the defence of Stral- 
sund, and directed the operations of the 
Swedish artillery in the battles of Gross- 
beerin, Dennewitz, Juterbock, and Leip- 
sic. 


At Galle, Ceylon, Major James Trutor, 
of 2d Ceylon reg. 

At Bombay, Elizabeth, widow of the 
late Lieut.-col, Hawkes, Bombay Artil- 
lery, and Commissary General under that 
Presidency. 

At Otaheite, the Rev. Henry Bicknell, 
a native of Over Compton, Dorset. He 
was the first person who offered his ser- 
vices to the London Missionary Society ; 
and he laboured faithfully for upwards of 
20 years in the South Sea Islands, with 
much success. 

Oct. 2. At his lodgings in Clarendon- 
street, Oxford, Joseph Harper, esq. D.C.L. 
many years a much-respected member of 
Trinity Coliege, and for some time deputy 

Professor of Civil Law in the University 
of Oxford. He was well known to the 
literary world as the author of a profound 
work, entitled “‘ The Principles of Philoso- 
phical Criticism, as applied to Poetry,” 
1810, 

At Doncaster, in his 87th year, Hen. 
Heaton, esq. senior Magistrate of that 
Borough, and a member of that Corpora- 
tion for upwards of 60 yéars. 

* Oct. 3. At Pilrig Avenue, Leith Walk, 
in his 102d year, Jas. Allison, sen. He 
was a native of Gargunnock, in Stirling- 
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shire, and a gardener by profession. Al- 
though upwards of 40 years when he first 
married, he buried three wives, and lived 
to see the fourth genera'ion. He retained 
his faculties till within three days of his 
death, but for some time had been unable 
to walk. His memory was very remark- 
able ; and of the Revolutionary movements 
in the year 1745-46, by far the most im- 
posing event in Scottish history during the 
18th century, he had a vivid recollection, 
and possessed a fund of anecdote. 

At Knottingley, aged 33, Jos. James 
Swabey, esq. of Montpellier, Jamaica, son 
of the late Hon. Jos, James Swabey. 

At Durham, the Rev, Dickens Hazle- 
wood, Rector of St. Mary the Less, Dur- 
ham, Vicar of Aycliffe, Minor Canon and 
Sacrist of Durham Cathedral, and Li- 
brarian to the Dean and Chapter. 

Aged 55, Thomas Hamilton, esq. of 
Bromley Common, Kent, late of Copthall- 
court. 

At Little Chelsea, aged 32, Frances, 
wife of Thos. Stoneham, esq. and daugh- 
ter of John Peacock, esq. of Bruton-street, 
Berkeley-square. 

Mr. Edward Smith, of Cheapside. 

Oct. 4. At Paris, the Marquis de Gar- 
nier, a Peer of France. He has left no 
direct heir. 

Mr. Robert Symonds, shipwright, of 
Falmouth. Having gone on the quay 
about nive o’clock at night, it is supposed 


-he must have slipped in, or from the vie- 


lence of the gale at that time, have been 
blown over, and no assistance being at 
hand, he was drowned. He was a person 
of pvoperty, and has left six children, 

Mr. Richards, auctioneer, of Carmar- 
then.—As he was riding home from Llan- 
dillo, some n who was driving fu- 
riously came in contact with his horse, 
near Cothy Bridge, by which he was 
thrown off, and lay senseless on the road ; 
in which situation he was shoruy after- 
wards found dead. 

At Cheltenham, aged 70, David Mait- 
land, esq. 

Oct. 5. While rising from her bed, 
Mrs. Finch, of Sible-Hedingham, relict of 
James Finch, esq. late of that place. 

Oct. 6. At Hammersmith, in his 59th 
year, Mr. T. Dignum. 

At Rosehill House, near Southampton, 
in ber 47th year, Harriet, wife of Charles 
Plunket, esq. and daughter of the late 
Wm. Villebois, esq. of Feltham Place, 
Middlesex. 

At Woburn Park, Bedfordshire, aged 
69, Mr. Robert Salmon; upwards of 30 
years Resident Surveyor to the late and 
present Dukes of Bedford; well known 
and respected by the admirers of the Fine 
Arts, Sciences, &c.; inventor of many 
useful and valuable sufgical instruments, 
implements of agriculture, hydraulics, 4 

t 
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At Aylesbury, in his 67th year, Thomas 
Dell, esq. 

At Bognor, Juliana Harriet, daughter 
of the late John Fisher, esq.—Her death 
was occasioned by being thrown from a 
gig, and was fatal on the spot. 

Oct. 7. At Stoke Newington, Mrs. 
Kinder. 

At Chelsea, in his 16th year, Henry, 
fourth son of W. Earnshaw, esq. Solicitor 
of his Majesty’s Customs. 

At Worcester, Mr. Joho Griffiths, mem- 
ber of the Choir of that Cathedral, up- 
wards of 30 years, At the time Mr. 
Vaughan was singing ‘* Gentle Airs,” ac- 
companied by Mr. Lindley on the violon- 
cello, on the 5th, Mr. Griffiths fell back in 
an apoplectic fit, He was carried home 
and bled; but continued in a senseless 
state two days, and then expired. Mr. 
Griffiths possessed one of the most power- 
fal bass voices ever heard, aud some years 
since was employed at Covent Garden 
Oratorios, He was engaged also at the 
great Commemoration of Handel in West- 
minster Abbey. 

Oct. 8. At his house at Pentonville, 
Joseph Cutting, esq. of Bartlett’s-build- 
ings, Holborn, aged 64, 39 years Deputy 
Sheriff of the County of Essex. 

In his 57th year, after an illness of two 
days, Mr. Abraham Baines, of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. 

Aged 50, the Rev, George Moore, Cu- 
rate of the Perpetual Cure of Honiton’s 
Clist, Rector of Sowton and Peter Tavey, 
Devon, only, son of the late Rev, Archdea- 
con Moore. 

At Nizell, near Seven Oaks, Kent, aged 
13, Thomas Ponton, esq. 

In her 41st year, Anne, wife of C, R. 
Aikio, surgeon, of Broad-street Buildings, 
and daughter of the late Rev. Gilbert 
Wakefield, 

Oct. 9. Elizabeth, wife of John Raw- 
son, esq. of Ashgrove, near Halifax, and 
daughter of Ed. Markland, esq. of James- 
street, Westminster. 
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At Halsteads, in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, the Rev. Thos. Hammond Fox- 
croft, Rector of Beauchamp Roding, Es- 
sex. 

Christiana, wife of James Boote, esq. 
Assembly-row, Mile End. 
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Oct. 11. Of an enlargement of the 
heart, aged 18, Horatio Nelson Matcham, 
second son of George Matcham, esq. and 
nephew to Admiral Viscount Nelson. 

At the advanced age of 92, Samuel 
Bailey, farmer, of Hale Common, Isle of 
Wight. He acquired upwards of 10,0002. 
by means the most degrading. The pri- 
vations he and his family suffered are al- 
most incredible, As bailiff to Mr. That- 
cher, he saved some property, and became 
a small farmer; but cattle were almost 
strangers to his farm, as he and his chil- 
dren used to perform their offices, even in 
ploughing, &c. Scarcely any of the ne- 
cessaries of life ever entered his roof: 
even tea was unknown; and carcases of 
dead cattle and carrion were often his 
food. His avarice absorbed every other 
feeling. He was very decrepit in his lat- 
ter days, supporting himself on crutches, 
and his appearance was of the most abject 
description: clean linen he did not often 
trouble himself with: a soldier’s gray coat 
was for some time past his outward gar- 
ment. He has left a wife and four chil- 
dren, to whom and their offspring, he be- 
queathed his property; viz. the interest 
to his children for their lives, and the prin= 
cipal to be divided among the grand-chil- 
dreu ; observing, it was impossible for his 
children to spend so much money during 
their lives ! 

Oct. 13. Rev. Mr. R y, of Trelleck. 
—He had attended Monmouth Races, and 
went to Bristol on Friday ; and on. Satur- 
day morning, on his returning, had just 
entered the boat at the New Passage, when 
he exclaimed, **I am very sick!” and 
expired instantly. 

Oct. 18. Aged 46, Sarah, wife of Mr. 
James Hoppe, of St, Paul’s Churchyard. 
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THE AVERAGE PRICES of Navicasre Canat Suares and other Prorerty, in 
October 1821 (to the 25th), at the Office of Mr. Scorr, 28, New}Bridge-street, Lon- 
don.—Birmingham, 560/. Div. 24/.—Barnesley, 1702. ex Div. 5/. Half-year.—Grand 
Junction, 2144. 216. 218/. Div. 9/. per Ann.—Ellesmere, 62/. ex Div. 3/.—Roch- 
dale, 43/, Div. 24 per Ann.—Lancaster, 26/. ex Div. 14.—Regent’s, 251, 10s.—Grand 
Union, 182. 15s.—Thames and Medway, 20/.—Kennet and Avon, 18/. with Div. 16s. 
—Wilts and Berks, 3/.—Severn and Wye Railway, 31/. Div. 11. 6s. per Ann.— 
Croydon Iron Railway, 16/. ex Div. 1/.—Surrey Ditto, 10/. ex Div. 1/.—West India 
Dock, 177/. 178/, Div. 10/. per Annum.—London Dock, 1014. Div. 41. per Annum. 
—Globe Assurance, 123/. Div. 6/.—Imperial, 901. Div. 4/. 10s.—Atlas, 41. 15s.— 
Sun Life, 12/. Premium.—Rock Assurance, 1/. 18s. ex Div.——Hope Ditgo, Sl. 2s. 6d. 
—Grand Junction Water Works, 54/. ex Div. 1/. 5s. Half-year.—South London Ditto, 
241.— Westminster Gas Light Company, 57/. 10s. ex Div. 4d. per Cent, Half-year.— 
New Ditto, 7/. 10s. Premium, ex Half-year Div.—Commercial Road, 100/. per Cent. 
ex Div. 3/. 10s. Half-year.—English Copper Company, 5/. ex Div, 3s. Half-year.— 
London Institution, 314. 10s. 


BILL 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from Sept. 96, to Oct. 93, 1821, 
Christened. |  ~—- Buried. Zand 5 130] 50 and 60117 








Males - 913 1753 Males 640 1271 c Sand 10 55|60and Tv 109 
Females - 840 Females 631 2 }10aud20 41] 70and 80 88 
Whereof have died under 2 years old 326 bo 20 and S50 487 | 80 and 90 52 
& # 30and 40 122] 90 and 100 12 

Salt £1. per bushel ; 44d. per pound. 40 and 50 152 | 





GENERAL AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending Oct. 20: 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d. & d. se s. d, e d. & a. 
538 4 st 2 20 «5 26 10 32 3 32 «3 

















PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, Oct. 24, 60s. to 65s. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, Oct. 24, 30s, 540. per ewt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, Oct. 26. 





Kent Pockets ..... coves 21, 168. to Sl. Os. | Kent Bags ....c.scceees . 24, 10s. to 42 6s, 
Sussex Ditto ........... 2/. 8s. to 3. 10s. | Sussex Ditto .......... 2/. Os. to 32. O05. 
Essex Ditto...cccccce... 21. 10s. to 4/, 45. | Essex Ditto .....0...... 21. 10s. to Si. 15s, 





Farnham, fine, 7/. to 9/. 9s.—Secouds, 51. to Ti, Os. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Oct. 26: 


St. James’s, Hay 4/.4s. Straw ll. 16s. 0d. Clover 5/, 0s. — Whitechapel, Hay 4/. 4s. 
Straw 1/.14s.0d. Clover5/. 0s.---Smithfield, Hay 41. 7s. 6d. Straw 14. 16s. Od. Clover 5i. Os. 


SMITHFIELD, Oct. 26. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8ibs. 


Beeb, .0e.ccevce ceoscve eoeeedS. 4d. to 4s. Od. | Lamb........ccccocecsecccessedte 4d, to 45, 4d, 
Bi aRROR..cccce cccccccceceeDse 40. to Se. Sd. Head of Cattle at Market Oct. 26 : 

Wii coccccceccece ccose e038 8d. to 5s. Od, a eseeseee700 Calves 200. 
Pork...cc.ccsccscocerecereeS. Sd. to Ss, Od. Sheep and Lambs...5,660 Pigs 170. 


COALS, Oct. 26: Newcastle 35s. 6d. to 44s, Od.——Sunderland, 39s. Od. to 40s. 9d. 
TALLOW, per Stone, 8b. Town Tallow 48s. 6d. Yellow Russia 46s. 6d. 
SOAP, Yellow Sis, Mottled 949. Curd 98s.-CANDLES, 9s. 6d. per Doz. Moulds 11s, Od. 








Mergorotocicat Tasre for October, 1821. By W. Cary, Strand. 

















Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. | Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 
2s 80 4 tw P} 
‘loc ss wm 2126 3 
he Se § oz Barom.| Weather + sé 5 = |Barom.| Weather 
eles — 2flin, pts, ¥ " e|os — lin, pts.| Oct. 1821. 
as 25/3 |xz PSS.) Oct. 1821 As\cs s =<" pts.| Oc 
Sept} ° | 2 | ° Oct.| @ | @ | o |: ss 
27 | 56 | 65 | 53 |29, 94 |showery 12 | 50 | 57 | 49 [29,95 |fair 


98 | 52 | 65 | 56 | , 88 /fair,wthwind 13 | 46 | 58 | 48 |30, 39 |fair 
29 | 56 | 59 | 49 , 57 jcloudy, with 14 | 44) 59 | 50] , 39 /fair 
30 | 47 | 59} 59] , 92 /fair [hehwnd 15} 46 | 52 | 44] , 31 |showery 
































Oct.1| 60 | 65 | 52) , 4 [Tair 16 | 42; 52 | 48] , 21 |fair 
2 | 52 | 59 | 56 |30, 20 |fair 17} 46 | 52 | 50] ,18 {fair 
3 | 60 | 65 | 62 [29,99 |showery 18 | 50 | 59 | 50 |29, 98 |cloudy 
4 | 62 | 62 | 60] ,60 jrain 19 | 51 | 53 | 50] , 86 [cloudy 
5 | 47) 58,47] ,99 /fair 20 | 51) 53 | 43 , 02 |stormy 
6 | 50 | 64 | 52 [30,09 |fair 21 | 41.) 53 | 46 , 20 | fair 
7} 56) 65 | 57 , 08 \fair 22; 45) 54) 45 » 27 \fair 
8 | 57] 61 | 50] ,05 |showery 23} 49) 52) 48] , 29 jrain 
9/45) 59/49) ,35 fair 24 | 46) 52] 44] , 54 |cloudy 
10} 47 | 61 | 50] ,09 (fair 25 | 46) 53] 51 [30,00 |cloudy 
11 | 49 | 55 | 49 |29, 74 |cloudy 26) 51) 59] 54] , 11 | fair 




















EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN OCTOBER, 1821. 





| Bank | Red. (3pr.Ct.| 34 per | 4pr.C|5 per Ct.|B.Long] , rish, |'™P- 3) India | 8.8. O.8.SN.S.S.) India | Ex. Bills,)Ex. Bills.| Small | Con. 

&| Stock. |3pr.Ct.) Con. |Ct.Con.| Con. |,Navy. | Ann. *Ip.cent.| Stock, | Stock,| Anu, | Anu. | Bonds, | 1000/ 500/. | Ann. | Acct, 
i 164 4 1094 4 2344 62 pr. |jpar 1 pr.j|1 3 pr.j6 3 pri76f ZH. 
| Holiday M} 
501 Sunday : 
Oct, | 164 4 109% 62 pr. |par 1 pr.j3 1 pr.j3 5 pr./76§ 2 YS 
Py 164 4 109% 4 63 pr. |par I pr.j1 2 pr.|3 5 pr.j76§ 7 & 
3, T14 6% ——|109§ 10 16% ¢% 63 64pr.jL 2 pr.j2 3B pr.j/3 5 prl77§ § 5 
4 —— 16% 74 110. 9% 235 4 66 pr.2 3 pri 4 pri4 5 pr.l77d $i” 
5 114 1108 4 714 66 68 pr.|2 4 pr.|3 4 pr.j4 7 pr. ra 4 ii 
6 1 Bam 110§ 67 68 pr.|3 1 pr.2 4 pr.| 5 pr. (774 il 
Suuday He 
‘ 114 1109 4 66°65 pr.|3 1 pr.| @pr. [4 6p l77b ¥ i eo 
- 14 110% 10 235% | 843 65 66 pr.|3 1 pr.2 3 prj4 6 pr.l77g 4 lt 
10) 14 § 1104 3 71% 236 66 64 pr.|3 1 pr.\3 1 pr.l6 3 prl77g gi] 2 
4 rr 16% gh 87% [95 $1104 10]198 68 67 pr.|3 5 pr.i3 5 prl5 6 pr.l77g 41 
a) 12/236h 416g T4T74 8/87 $195g G10 $1199 §|———|773 2385 70 68 pr.|4, 5 pri4 5 pri Tprl77% 8H 
13 las7$ \16§ T4\17% g— 95h «F110Z Zilog 71 69 pr.j4 5 pri5 4 pr id Tprit7g 3 i = 
— 14) Sunday d a 
15|— 7] $78 "q187 gi95g [L108 g19g 4}—— 854 64 10 71 pr.i6 4 pris 6 pr.|7 5 pr. mi s | 
16, TIE $78 487 $195g Gh1110g 11/194 "2 "1 pr.j4 5 pris 5 prld 7 prl78h § il 2 
17238 = T7778 “isi 964 41110% 11/194 239 71 72 pr.|d> 4 pr|& 6 pr.|7 5 prl78g 4 | @ 
18| Holiday x 
pt QTTE $7 i ¥/96E §=Gil10§ 11) 194 2384 712 93 pr. 2 a + prep : pr.i74@ 2 > 
74 pr. r. 6 pr. r./78 ~ 
ey Tih 734 987 glo6d gill gos § 4 pr p p Prit8e 4 | g 
22240 71g gI78h 4 96% JZillig 419% 87 "3 pr. |6 4 pr.é 5 pr? 5 pri7sg 9 = 
23.240 Th $1784 41874 896g ILI F19g 2403 1374 pr|6 4 pr.|6 4 pr.|5 6 pr.|78Z i . 
24 240 114 978 4874 31964 4/1119 4194 § 240 7 72°73 pr.4 6 pris 6 prj5 7 pr.l784 = 
25240 4in7g 478g $188 96g ZIl114 41194 240 1 784 |13 70 pr.6 4 pr.l6 4 pri5 T preg 4 it S 

26240 SOIT H8T1h 8'87H 41964 Glil1g 41194 § " 4 70 pr. |4 6 pr\4 6 prié Tpr.|78g 4 

21 6g 774 §|———|964 Hitibio OF 19% @ 68 pr. |5° 4 pr.l4 6 prs 7 prj78 1g 

28 Sunday 





















































































































































































































































RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co, at their Old Established Office, Bank-Buildings, Cornhill. 




















